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PREFACE 


I read the Upanisads after I had finished my 
University education. My teacher was the late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Durga Charana 
Samkhya-Vedantatirtha of Calcutta, the well- 
known editor of the Samkarabhaásyas of the 
main Upanisads and also of the Ramanuja- 
bhasya of the Brahmasitras. He was a very 
erudite Sanskrit scholar but knew practically no 
English. The result was that I got from him 
the purely indigenous interpretations of the 
Upanisads, which were handed down from pre- 
ceptor to disciple for thousands of years and were 
not affected by the modern writings of western 
orientalists. Subsequently I read the writings of 
‘western scholars. I noticed important points of 
difference between the interpretations of the 
modern western scholars on the one hand and 
the ancient Indian scholars on the other. Although 
on some questions, there were differences among 
the ancient Indian scholars,—on fundamental 
matters they were all unanimous. One of the 
doctrines held in common by all ancient scholars 
was that there was no contradiction between the 
. different portions of the Vedas which include 
the Upanisads. But practically all the western 
‘scholars, proceeding on the theory of the evolu- 
tion of knowledge, have asserted that there 1s 





conflict between the Upanisads and the earlier 
Vedas. Thus for example they say that the 
Upanisads have denied the existence of the minor 
gods and the efficacy of Vedic sacrifices. It 
seemed to me that the western scholars were 
mistaken in this respect. For it is nowhere 
stated in the Upanisads that the minor gods 
do not exist or that the Vedic sacrifices are 
ineflicacious. On the other hand in practically 
all the important Upanisads there are many 
passages which refer to the existence of the 
minor gods and assert the efficacy of Vedic 
sacrifices in enabling the performer to attain 
heaven,’ It seemed to me that in these respects 
the prejudice of the western scholars against 
minor gods and Vedic sacrifices was wrongly 
ascribed by them to the rsis of the Upanisads. 

These doctrines may not be considered to be 
of any great inherent importance to the modern 
scholar. But to the Hindu they are very impor- 
tant. Every school of Hinduism asserts that the 
Vedas are absolutely true and form the basis 
of Hinduism. If the western scholars are right, 
then the Vedas are self-contradictory and 
Hinduism has no solid basis to stand upon, 
On the other hand if, as I have tried to show, 
the western scholars are wrong then the charge 
of self-contradiction brought against the Vedas 
falls to the ground. 


L For relevant quotations please see Chapter II of this book, 
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In order to bring to the notice of the 
professors of the various Indian Universities 
what I considered to be serious defects in their 
present methods of teaching the Upanisads, I 
delivered lectures on this subject in different 
universities as stated below :— 


Name of University Date of Lecture 
Lucknow University March, 1942 
Benares Hindu: University August ,, 
Madras University April, 1943 
Allahabad University January, 1945 
Nagpur University March, 1945 
and October, 1945 
Patna University July, 1945 
Travancore University August, 1945 
Punjab University October, 1945 
Delhi University Do. 
Calcutta University April, 1946 


I also delivered lectures at the Bombay and 
the Calcutta branches of the former Royal 
Asiatic Society in March, 1944 and April, 
1945 and also at the Science Institute, 
Bangalore. These lectures were presided over or 
attended by many eminent scholars among whom 
may be mentioned Sir S. Radhakrishnan, 
then Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu 
University, Sir C. V. Raman, Nobel Laureate, 
Dr. K. S. Iyer, Head of the Department of 
Sanskrit, Lucknow University, Mahamaho- 
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padhyaya P. V. Kane, M.A., B.L. of Bombay, 
Dr. Iswari Dutta, Head of the Deparment of 
Sanskrit, Patna University, Dr. Dhirendra 
Mohan Dutta, Head of the Department of Philo- 
sophy, Patna University, Mahaámahopadhyaya 
Dr. Umesh Mishra M.A D. Lit. of the Allahabad 
University, Dr. Kunhan Raja, Head of the 
Department of Sanskrit, Madras University, 
the late Dr. S. C. Mukherji, M.A. D.Lit, Head 
of the Department of Sanskrit,  Benares 
Hindu University, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Bidhu Sekhar Shastri, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Sanskrit, Calcutta University, the late 
Dr. Lakshman Swarup, Principal, Oriental 
College, Lahore, Dr. Satkari Mukherjee, Head of 
the Department of Sanskrit, Calcutta University, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Jogendra Nath Tarka 
Vedantatirtha and Dr. Satish Chandra Chatterjee 
of the Calcutta University, Mahamahopadhyaya 
V. V. Mirashi, Principal, Morris College, Nagpur, 
Mr. Justice W. R. Puranik, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Nagpur University, Dr. N. K. Brahma M.A. 
Ph. D. Senior Professor of Philosophy, Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta, the late Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haran Chandra Shastri of the Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, Dr. Wasudeo N. Pandit M.A., 
Ph.D. of the Central Provinces, and Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Pandit Laksmidhar Shastri Head of the 
Department of Sanskrit, Delhi University. The 
presidents of most of the meetings supported my 
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position. In very few cases there was opposition. 
In no case any convincing reason was given 
against the views expressed by me. It therefore 
appeared to me that my position was on the whole 
correct. It is greatly to be regretted that generally 
the student of the modern Universities gets his 
knowledge of the Vedas. not from the original 
texts, nor from the writings of saintly scholars 
like Samkara and Ram&nuja who devoted their 
lives for the realization of the Vedic ideals, but 
from the writings of western scholars, who in 
spite of their vast erudition, have not in many 
cases been able to find the true meaning, due 
mainly to ignorance of Vedic tradition or 
prejudice against them. Itisa pity that the 
Indian student is imbibing the mistakes of 
western scholars and is losing faith in the Vedas 
for imaginary defects in the Vedas which do not 
exist therein. As the Vedas are the basis of 
Hindu religion, those students are losing faith 
in their own religion. Their learning and 
intelligence are running to waste because of their 
irreligious mentality. 

It has been my attempt to present in this 
volume a brief outline of the Philosophy of 
the Upanisads which, as I have shown in the 
book, is also the philosophy of Hinduism. 
There is nothing self-contradictory or illogical 
in this philosophy. On the other hand it 
contains solutions to many problems which. 





are not to be found in any other system of 
philosophy. 

In conclusion I may state that in interpreting 
the Upanisads I have generally accepted the 
views which were held in common by both 
Samkaracarya and  Ràmaànujacarya. Where 
these illustrious preceptors differ, I have generally 
given the views of both. It will be seen that in 
many important matters I have accepted the 
interpretation of R&amanuja in preference to 
that of Samkara. 


In conclusion I add that a portion of 
chapter II of this book was printed in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. 
(Vol XVII No. 3, 1951) 


3. Sambhu Nath Pandit . | 
Street, Basanta Kumar Chattopadhyaya 
Calcutta, July 1952 | 
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THE TEACHINGS OF THE UPANISHADS 
. OR 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF HINDUISM 
CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


It has been noticed by some modern scholars 
that civilizations, like human bodies; show a 
tendency to decay and die. Many civilizations 
flourished in various parts of the world at 
different times. But most of them have peri- 
shed. Where, for example, are the civilizations 
which flourished in ancient Egypt, Babylonia, 
Assyria, Phoenicia, Chaldea, Carthage, Greece 
and Rome? No one remembers the gods who 
were worshipped in these places. The manners 
and customs have changed beyond recognition. 
The religions have disappeared. The very 
languages have been forgotten: The tendency 
of modern western civilization to utilize scien- 
tific discoveries for the production of engines 
of wholesale destruction have led many , wes- 
tern thinkers to wonder whether western 
civilization will also perish like the ancient 
civilizations. Compared with other civilizations 
the Vedic civilization has revealed a wonderful. 
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vitality. While Vedic civilization is at least 
as old as any of the civilizations mentioned 
above, it is still living. The Vedas which are 
the oldest literature in the world are still 
committed to heart, studied and explained. 
Vedic texts are still recited in the morning 
and evening by thousands of persons all over 
India. Vedic passages are also uttered when 
worship is conducted in temples and homes, 
when marriages are celebrated and when other 
religious ceremonies are performed. In fact 
the Vedas are still the foundation of. Hindu 
religion. It is sometimes said that the Vedic 
religion has been replaced by a new religion 
which may be called the Puranie religion. Tf 
that were so the Vedas would have been 
forgotten. Take up any Purana and you will 
find that the Vedas are > mentioned as the 
highest authority, Vedie gods and: goddesses, 
Vedic sacrifices and ceremonies are frequently 
referred to, and with the greatest veneration. 
In fact, as stated in the Puranas themselves 
the Puranas etc, were composed by Vedic - 
scholars to present the Vedie religion in a 
popular form.’ The growth of the Puranas 
from the Vedas is something like the growth 
of a tree from a seed. The ideas contained 
in a nut-shell in the Vedas have been elaborat- 
ed and elucidated in the Puranas. To super- 





Gy firearm tarder vin (Mahabharata, 1. 1.907). ^ > 
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ficial observers if may appear that there are 
discrepancies between the two. But the dis- 
crepancies are more apparent than real. There 
is no reason to doubt the competence or 
veracity of the saintly scholars like Vyasa 
and Valmiki, Samkara and Ramanuja, who 
have all asserted the fundamental unity between 
the Vedas and the Puranas. That the Vedic 
civilization, which as stated above is the 
same as the Puranic civilization, is still living 
is proved by the appearance of saints like 
Ramakrsna Paramahamsa. That he was com- 
pletely free from - foreign influences may be 
inferred from the fact that he was a practi- 
cally illiterate priest. He got his religious 
ideas either from his parents and relatives or 
from saints and holy persons whom he met 
or from religious discourses ( *&*PEdT) and 
indigenous theatrical performances ( MAT ). The 
actual form of worship adopted by him when 
he first attained God-realization was Puranic 
as he worshipped Goddess Kali, The know- 
ledge attained by him may be called Vedic 
as he realized man’s oneness with Brahman 
as laid down in the Upanisads which are 
parts of the Vedas. It may be observed that 
Ramakrsna Paramahamsa was not the only 
saint of modern India who realized God. 
Ramakrsna’s name is so well-known because 
-of the preachings of his famous disciple Swami 
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Vivekananda, But there were others before and 
after him. Rama Prasad Sen of Bengal furnished 
the inspiration to Ramakrsna who used. to say 
addressing the image of Goddess Kali, “Mother, 
you revealed yourself to Rama Prasad, why 
wil you not reveal yourself to me ?" Swami 
Bhaskarananda and Tailanga Swami of Bena- 
res were almost contemporary with him. Ram 
Das Kathia Baba of Brndaban, Bijay Krsna 
Goswami, Bama Kshepa, Santa Das and Pagal 
Haranath of Bengal, Shyama Charan Lahiri 
of Benares Swami Bholananda Giri of Hardwar 
came after him. Raman Mahavrsi is still living. 
It should not be supposed that it was only in 
the spiritual realm that Vedic civilization has 
produced outstanding personalities in. modern 


‘times: Gandhi and Tagore are world figures in 
‘other than spiritual matters—Gandhi as a leader 


of men and Tagore as a poet. J. C. Bose, P. C. 
Roy and C. V. Raman have made their name 
in the world as great scientists, As regards the 
effect of Vedic civilization in elevating the 
character. of the masses in general the following 
passage may be quoted from a speech of Mahatma 
Gandhi :—"I ask you to accept the testimony 
given by Sir Thomas Munro, and 1 confirm that 
testimony, that the masses of India are really 
more cultured than any in the world" (Mahatmn 
Gandhi's speech. in Madras at the sea beacl 
on 8-4-1921). Raja Ram Mohan Ray said "From. : 
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a careful survey and observation of the people 
and inhabitants of various parts of the country 
I am of opinion that the peasants or villagers 
who reside at a distance from large towns and 
head stations and courts of law are as innocent, 
temperate and moral in their conduct as the 


people of any country whatsoever” (Quoted) 


in Mr. P. N. Bose’s National Education and 
Modern Progress, p. 41). The quality of a 
civilization is not to be judged by its armament 
for destruction, nor its equipment for physical 
and intellectual enjoyment, nor even by the 
advancement of science, or the percentage of 
literacy. The elevation of the character of 
the masses is the true test of a civilization. 
It is because Vedic civilization succeeded- in 
elevating to & remarkable degree the moral and 


" spiritual standard of the masses that it survived 
much longer than other civilizations of the past. 


As regards the question whether the character 
of the Vedic civilization, as revealed in the 
manner and customs of the people, has materially 


changed we may quote the following passage 


from Todd’s Rajasthan, What ‘Todd has said 


about. the Rajputs is practically true of the 


entire Hindu nation :— 


“What nation on earth would have main- 
tained the semblance of civilization, the spirit 
or the customs of their forefathers, during so 


many centuries of overwhelming oppression but 
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one of such singular character as the Rajpoots ? , 


How did the Britons at once sink under the 
Romans and in vain strove to save their groves, 
their Druids or their altars of Bal from des- 
truction ? To the Saxons they alike succumbed ; 
they, again to the Danes, and this heterogeneous 
to the Normans. Empire was lost or gained 
by a single battle, and the laws and religion of 
the conquered merged in those of the conquerors. 
Contrast with these the Rajpoots. Not an iota 
of their religions and customs have they lost, 
though many a foot of land." (Annals of Mewar, 
Chapter V). 

From what has been said above it will 
appear that Vedic civilization has survived 


longest and has contributed in a striking degree 


to the moral elevation of the masses, The 
Vedic civilization is of course based on the 
Vedas. The Upanisads form the cream of the 


| Vedas. Other portions of the Vedas contain 


mostly hymns addressed to the minor gods 
with occasional references to the Supreme God 
(Brahman). The Upanisads are full of re- 
ferences to Brahman and the means of attaining 
Him. The truths proclaimed in the Upanisads 


are so Striking that they have» evoked enthu- 


siastic admiration from even foreign scholars 
of the modern age. It is well-known in what 
great veneration the famous German philosopher 
Schopenhauer held. the U panisads. A eopy of 
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the book wonld always lie on his: table and he 
would bow down to it daily before he retired to 
bed. “In the whole world", he declared, “there 
is no study so beneficial and so elevating as 
that of the Upanisads. It has been the solace 
of my life. It will be the solace of my death." 
Alax Müller quoting these words said, "If these 
words of Schopenhauer required any endorse-: 
ment I should -willingly give it as the result of 
my own experience". (Origin of Vedanta p. 16). 
Again Schopenhauer said, referring to the 
conceptions of the Upanisads, “almost super- 
human conceptions whose originators can hardly 
be regarded as mere men" 
eussen. said that the UBanissds anticipated 
the views of Kant and Schopenhauer. He also 
„Observed “Eternal philosophical truth has seldom 
found more decisive and striking expression than 
in the doctrine of the emancipating knowledge 
of the Atman" (Philosophy of the Upanisads). 
Again he said that in the Upanisads "there are 
philosophical conceptions unequalled in India 
or perhaps any where else in the world”. 
-Macdonell writes, “Brahman or the Absolute 
is grasped and” definitely expressed forthe first 
time in the history of human thought in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. (India’s Past, p. 46). 
= -Victor Cousin, the French philosopher, writes 
“When we read the poetical and philosophical 
| monuments of the East, above all those of India, 


* 
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we discover there many truths so profound and 
whieh make such a contrast with the results at 
which the European genius has sometimes — 
stopped that we are constrained to bend the knee 
before the philosophy of the East" (quoted by 
Max Maller). 

Frederick Schlegel, German author and scholar, 
writes, “Even the loftiest philosophy of the Euro-: 
peans appears in comparison with the abundant 
light of the oriental idealism like a feeble Pro- 
methean spark in the full flood of the heavenly 
glory of the noonday sun,—faltering and feeble 
and ever ready to be extinguished.” 

A study of the Upanisads is thus of very 
great value, because the Upanisads comprise 
the best portions of the Vedas, which are the 
basis of the civilization which has survived the 
longest in the world and is still a living force, 
and also because the truths proclaimed in the 
Upanisads are more profound than those in any 
other system of philosophy. With these few 
words by way of introduction we proceed to 
examine the subject matter of this treatise, viz. 
the Teachings of the Upanisads. , 








CHAPTER II 
‘A General Review of Vedic Literature 


The word Upanisad has been derived thus :— 
Upa+ni+sad+kvip. Upa and m? are the 
prefixes to the root sad. Avip is the suffix. 
Upa means nearness or quickness. Ni means 
certainty. The root sad has two meanings 
2-9) to attain and (ii) to loosen or destroy. 
As such the*word Upanisad has been inter- 
preted in two ways. It is the knowledge by 
means of which the ignorance which is the / 
cause of attachment to the. world is quickly 
and completely -destroyed. Orit is the know- 
ledge by means Of which one can quickly attain 
the Supreme Being, Brahman. 

The Upanisads form a part of the Vedas. 
As a preliminary to the study of the Upa- 
nisads it is necessary to have a general idea 
of what the Vedas are. The Vedas are four. 
in number :—(i) the Rg.-Veda, (ii) the Yajur- 
Veda, (iii) the Sama-Veda and (iv) the Atharva- 
Veda. The Rg-Veda consists of verses, the 

' Yajur-Veda , is in prose, the Sama-Veda 
consists of songs, the  Atharva-Veda  con- 
tains prose, poetry and songs. Some modern 
scholars bave said that the  Atharva-Veda 

x was not formerly regarded as a part of the 
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Vedas, as in some places the Vedas are re- 
ferred to as the Trayi i.e., consisting of three 
portions. This view is not correct as the 
Atharva-Veda is méntioned as one of the Vedas 
in authoritative books. Thus the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad says “The Rg-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, 

= the Sama-Veda and Atharvangirasa (the Atharva- | 
Veda) are lik» the breath of that Supreme 
Being." 

The Mundaka Upanisad says “The Rg-Veda, 
the Yajur- Veda, the Sama-Veda and the Atharva- 
Veda contain the  aparà vidyA (other than 
the highest knowledge),’” : 

The Nrsimha-Pürva-Tapani Upanisad says 

| "The Vedas are four in number, the Rg-Veda, 
the Yajur-Veda, the Sama-V eda and the E Sar 
Veda.'" : 
The reason why. the "Vedas are sometimes 
referred to as the frayi is that the entire 
Vedas can be divided into three portions— 
(i) verses, (ii) prose and (iii) songs. The 
Atharva-Veda, as stated above, consists partly 
of prose and partly of verses and songs. Hence 
the Atharva-Veda yu is included in the term 
trayi. ù d | 2 
The term Veda is derived from the root . 
(1) we "edt yaa fa:afeanazaed 2] agiz: armsatsuat a: 
- Bri. U, 4. 4. 10 
. (Q9 qa wqu wn dp AAS: qma sau: Mu. U. 11, 4H. 
e (3) mmy "owowent] Ra; 
P aad 
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vid “to know’ and means “knowledge.” In 
particular it refers to such knowledge as can- 
not be obtained either through the senses or 
by means of inference, 

"By the help of the Vedas one can know 
that means (of attaining knowledge) which 
cannot be attained either by the senses or 
by inference.’ | 

Sayanacharyya says in his introduction to 
the commentary on the Yajur-Veda :— 

" “Veda is the book which teaches us the 
supernatural means of attaining the desired _ 
- object and avoiding the undesired.’” = 

The exact definition of the term Veda is 
however to be found in the aphorism of the sage 
Apastamba : — 

' “The name“ Veda is given to the collection of 

- the Mantras and Braihmanas”.’ Each of the 
four Vedas is divided into two portions :—(1) the 
Mantras and (ii) the Brahmanas. The Mantra 
portion consists mainly of hymns addressed to 


—— — 9 


eas 


(1) maamaa a aso 4 ge | | " 
us faefea 424 aang zer d | 
(9) enaere naa 5] a dau a ae: | 


= (3) aaam zaras ( asofenaae ) | à 
| Other. authorities give the same definition. Thus Baudhayana 





È Aa says ~ 
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various deities—Indra, Vayu, Yama, Agni, etc. 
It is also called the Samhita portion. The 
Brahmana portion mostly gives details for the. 
performance of the Vedic ceremonies. The 
concluding portions of the Brahmanas are called 
the Aranyakas because they contain philosophi- 
cal discussions made by the hermits who retired 
to the forests. At the end of the Aranyakas we 
find the Upanisads. The Upanisads thus occur 
at the. very end of the Vedas. Hence they are 
alse called Vedanta which means the end of the 
Vedas. Though .the Upanisads generally occur 
at the end of the Brahmanas, some few Upani- - 
sads . occur in the Mantra portion, e. g., the 
ISsopanisad which occurs in the Vājasanei 
Sambita one of the mantra portions of the 
.Yajur-Veda. ‘The Swetasvatara Upanisad also 
occurs in the mantra portion of the Vedas, 

It may be mentioned here that Swami 
Dayananda, the founder of the Arya Samaja 
is of opinion that only the Mantra portion 
should be called the Vedas, not the Brahinana 
portion. But his. view is not supported by 
any ancient scholar. All ancient scholars 
regard both the Mantras and Brahmanas as 
Veda. We have already quoted Apastamba. 
Baudbayana and Kausika.' Vyasa and Jaimini, 

- Samkaracharyya and Ramanuja have also taken 





a hs 


f .(1) Vide footnote 3 of p. 11 
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the same view. For in the Brahmasütras com- 

posed by Vyasa and the PtirvamimAmsaé-sitras 

composed by Jaimini, passages of the Upanisads 

(which occur in the Brahmanas ) are referred 

to as Srüti, which means Veda. Samkara and 

Ramintija commenting on the former Sütras 
have accepted this nomenclature. i 

The entire Vedas have been compared to 

a tree. Different portions of the Vedas have 

been compared to different branches (strat) The 

_ significance of calling them branches lies in 

the fact that just as a man by having re- 

course to a single branch of a tree can get 

the leaves, flowers and fruits of the tree, so 

also a man by the study and practice of a 

e  - Single branch of the Veda can attain the 

fourfold object of life, viz., dharma, artha, 

. kama and moksa. ‘The Muktikopanisad men- 

tions 1,180 sakhas or branches of the Veda, 

viz, 21 sakhas of the Ke-Veda, 109 of the 

- Yajur-Veda, 1000 of the Sama-Veda and 50 

of the Atharva-Veda.  Pataiijis Mahabhasya, ` 

Visnupurana and other authoritative books 

mention approximately the same number. At 

present only a few branches’ of the Vedas. 

are available. The greater portion has been 

: lost in the course of time. As an instance 

of the loss of Vedic texts mention may be 

X made of the verses with which Upamanyu 
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is stated to have worshipped the twin gods 
A$wini-kumara in the Mahabharata, Adiparba, 
3. 57. 68. These verses are not found in the 
Vedas now available. 

As there was an Upanisad at the end of 
each branch, there ought to have been 1,180 
Upanisads. About 108 Upanisads are however 
available at the present time, 

It is the opinion of all ancient scholars that 
the Vedas were not composed by any human 
beings. This is what is meant by the term 
Apauruseya. In support of this view Sàyana- 
charyya has quoted a passage from the Vedas 
in which the words of the Vedas are described 
as everlasting.’ A distinction has been made 
between words and sound. Sounds come into 
existence and disappear. But words may re- 
main before and after the sound. Vedie words 
exist for ever. When they are uttered sounds 
are produced. These sounds are temporary 


phenomena. Sayanacharyya has also quoted the 


following passage from the Smrtis = LO be: 
“The Vedas consist of words without begin- 
ning or end. After creation they ware first 
uttered by Brahma’”’ : 
This passage has also been quoted by 


Samkaracharyya in his commentary on the 





Brahmasütra 1,3.28. -We find in the Sveta- 
(1) aver fawafireaen (Hg-Veda, Samhita 8.75.6) —  ' - 
(2) safaia fran aaae] uw ar Ste 
(^ | | PE c7 r KG Y 
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Syataropanisad (6,15)*that when the Supreme 
Being wanted to create the universe, He first 
created Brahma' and imparted to him the know- 
ledge of the Vedas.’ 

 <Afterwards.the Vedas were revealed to the 
Rsis who were engaged in austerities (tapas) 
Brahma imparted to each Rsi that portion of 
the Vedas to which he was entitled by virtue of 
the extent and intensity of his tapas. “The 
Isis saw the mantras”’.* 

Samkaracharyya in his commentary on 
.Brahmasütra, 1. 3. 29 has quoted Rg-Veda- 
Samhita 10.71.3 which states that Rsis by virtue 
of good deeds became fit for the reception of 
(Vedic) words which existed in (other) Rsis.* 

The Rsis did not compose any portion of 
-the Vedas. It is true that in some places in the 
Vedas the Ksis are referred to as ‘mantrakrt.’ 
But the root ‘kr’, though it ordinarily denotes “‘to 
make or create” is not always used in this sense. 
Thus in the words Suvarnakara (goldsmith) and 
lohakara (ironsmith) the root ‘kr’ does not mean 
“to create." ‘The goldsmith and the ironsmith 
do not create gold or iron. They operate on gold 





- — 1 The distinction between Brahman and Brahma should be 
made carefully. Brahman is the Supreme Being. He created 
Brahma, who is the creator of the universe. è 


(2) @ amv facufa ga 41 4 azia «fefe ae | 
ved (7o mn menn 


- 
- 
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and iron. So also the Rsi who isa ‘mantrakrt’ 
does not create verses but recites and teaches 
them. 

As the Vedas were not composed by men they 
are free from the defects to which human com- 
positions are subject, viz., (i) error in judgment 
( 4H ), (ii) error due to carelessness ( ats ), (iii) 
defective expressions ( *RIXUITTZ4 ) and (iv) desire 
to mislead. others ( fsrrfezeer ). Samkaracharyya 
says that the Vedas are the sources of all know- 
ledge ; hence none but an All-knowing and 
Omnipotent Being could have been the source of 
the Vedas.' Brahma created the various objects 
of the universe according to the names of these 
objects in the Vedas, e.g., the sun, the moon, the 
earth gods, men and beasts. In his commentary 
on Brahmasitra, 1. 3. 28 Samkaracharyya has 
quoted passages from both the  Vedas' and 
Smrtis' in support of- this theory: Although 
Indra is ereated in every creation the idea con- 
veyed by the word Indra is permanent, as Indra 
existed in previous creations also. Thus the word 
Indra and the idea conveyed by it are permanent, 
alfhough the sound is not, nor the form ofa 
particular Indra, Some other passages in support 





(1) Commentary on Bra Su, 1.1.3 (menfa) i 
(2) a aftfa areca a ufangsm (Tai Bra, 2.2.4.2) 
(3) aï aj aa mafa walle wp yon verum | 

Same qu cae) ws Aem. AAR Manu, 1.21 
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of the doctrine that the Vedas came from God 
and are eternal are given below :— 

“The Vedas and the Itihasas disappeared at 
the time of universal destruction (Pralaya). After 
creation they were recovered through austerities 
(tapas) by the rsis under the direction of Brahma’ 

"From that Supreme Being the Rgveda, the 
Sama Veda and the Yajurveda have originated" 

"It is all true, the rituals which the sages 
saw in the Mantras". Here the reference is to 
the details regarding the Vedic ceremonies 
which are found in the Brahmana portions of the 
Vedas. The rsis saw these details z. e., these 
details were revealed to the rsis, even as the 
mantras were revealed to them. 

Portions of the Vedas are referred to as 
Kathaka or Kalapaka It might be thought that 
Katha and Kalapa were the authors of those 
portions. But the fact is that after the Vedas 
were divided into different branches (=r) these 
branches were entrusted to different persons 
by whose names those portions were known 
thereafter. Nowhere it is mentioned that any 
portions of the Vedas were composed by any men, 
Minutest details regarding the Vedas have been 


1) gman T safe erra aziq afea asiq: | 


afa? aqa ya aam aa at | 
This passage has been badted from WVedavyasa by Sankara- 


. charyya in his commentary on Brahmasutra 1, 3, 29. 
— . (28) cane: amaz fu zwi (Mu U. 1-2-6) 
(3) wer eer na g waif qa areas (Mu U 1-2-1) 


‘vy 3 , 
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carefully preserved. If there were any authors, 
their names would have been carefully pre- 
served. It cannot be said that in order to raise 
the Vedas in the estimation of the people, the 
myth was propagated that the Vedas were of 
divine origin, The Bhagavadgita, Srimad Bhaga- 
vatam, the Ràmayanam are also held in the 
highest estimation. But nobody says that they 
were not written by human beings. 

The Vedas contain the names of various 
persons and objects. It might be thought that 
those portions of the Vedas must have been 
composed after those persons were born and 
those objects came into existence. But that 
is not the case. The Vedas existed even before 
persons of those names ware born or the objects 
came into existence. These persons and objects 
might have been named according to the names 
which: occur in the Vedas as a man is now 
named Kalidasa after the great poet. The 
anecodotes mentioned in the Vedas do not 
record any facts or events. They are illustra- 
tive of the meaning of the Vedas. Thus the 
story of Nachiketa in the Kathopanisad is re- 
ferred to as Sanātana upakhyanam ( everlasting 
story) in the Upanisad itself.’ 

If we believe in the existence of an All-know- 
ing and Omnipotent God, there is no reason 
to disbelieve it the revelation of the Vedas to 


(1) masagana aga anai (Ka U 1-3-16) á 
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sis engaged in austerities (tapas) for the dis- 
covery of truth. Different portions of the 
Bible were composed by different persons. 
The divine origin of the Koran rests on the 
testimony of a single person. The case of the 
Vedas stand on a different footing. Nowhere 
can there be found an authentic statement that 
any portion of the Vedas was composed by any 
person, There is the testimony of-a large 
number of seers that the Vedas were revealed 
to the Ksis. Every syllable, every accent of 
the Vedas have been carefully preserved and 
handed down from precepor to disciple in an 
unbroken chain. The Vedas for the first time 
in the world proclaimed the existence of an All- 
knowing and Omnipotent God. The Biblé and 
the Koran came long afterwards. There is no 
religious principle in the Bible or the Koran 
which is not found in the Vedas. On the other 
hand there are many doctrines in the Vedas 
which are not found in the Bible or the Koran. 
We shall dwell at length on this aspect of the 
Vedas in Chapter XI. 

The Vedas are very difficult to understand. 
One has to study the sadanga or six subjects 
in order to understand the Vedas. The six 
subjects are (1) Siksa (2) Kalpa (3) Vyakarana 
(4) Nirukta (5) Chhandas and (6) Jyotis. Siksa 
| teaches the proper method of pronunciation. 
Kalpa res details regarding the method of i 
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performing Vedic sacrifices. Vyakarana “is 
graminar. Nirukta gives the derivative mean- 
ings of. Vedic words. Chhandas deals with 
various metres. Jyotis is astronomy. Vedic 
Sacrifices have to be performed at certain 
definite positions of the stars and planets. 
Hence the study of astronomy is necessary for 
understanding the Vedas. The six subjects are 
referred to as so many limbs of the Veda which 
has been conceived as a living being. 

“The Chhandas are the legs (of the Veda- 
purusa), the Kalpa is his hands, thé Jyotis is his 
eyes, the Nirukta is his ears, Sikáa is the nose, 
the Vyakarana is his mouth, By studying the 
Vedas with these six limbs one can go to 
Brahmaloka". The Brahmin boy took the 
sacred thread at the age of eight and resided 
with his preceptor for many years, He learnt the 
Vedas by heart, studied the six subjects men- 
tioned above and then learnt the meaning of the 
Vedas. Even then he could learn only the 
superficial meaning. There is a deep esoteric 
meaning of the Vedas which could be learnt only 
by austerities (tapas). That there is such a 
meaning of the Vedas would appear from the 
following passages : 

(1) me: qA qp Heer welt neisa gaa | 

aiamaa waftawn Taq i 
fen ure 4 mer Ae Sen wa | 
ama Stradale awe aera | Ls 
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“All the Vedas lay down the means of at- 
taining Brahman'", 

“One should know Me (God) with the help of 
all the Vedas”. * 

Now it is well-known that à great part of the 
Vedas appears to consist of hymns to the minor 
gods Indra, Vayu, Agni, etc., and of rules for 
the performance of Vedic sacrifices with the help 
of which one can attain heaven. How then can 
it be said that all the Vedas lay down the means 
of attaining Brahman ? The fact is that the 
passages which apparently refer only to the 
means of attaining heaven have also a deeper 
significance. To the deep observer these 
sacrifices also are the means of attaining 
Brahman. For, in order to attain Brahman 
it is necessary to purify the mind. If the 
Vedic sacrifices are performed without any 
desire for attaining heaven they will purify 
the mind. In the course of performing the 
Vedic sacrifices the body and the mind 
become controlled, desire for enjoyment dis- 
appears and the mind becomes pure. As the 
Upanisads say (Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 4-4-12) 
“The Brahmins desire to know this Supreme 
Being by studying the Vedas, perform- 
ing sacrifices, making gifts and undertaking 
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austerities in a spirit of detachment.’ ‘Thus 
it can be rightly said that all the passages 
of the Vedas refer to the means of attaining 
Brahman. Sages like Vyasa and Walmiki, 
Manu and Yàjiavalkya, by means of discipline 
and austerities (tapas), learned the deep mean- 
ing underlving the Vedas. In order that the 
common people who have no opportunities 
to study the Vedas in original, could learn 
the teachings of the Vedas the Rsis composed 
the Ramayana, the Mahabharata; the Puranas 
and the Codes of Manu, ‘Yajnavalkya etc. 
Another reason why they wrote these books 
is that they could foresee that many portions 
of the Vedas would be lost in the course of 
time and so they preserved the main teach- 
ings. of the Vedas by means of these: books. 
The Mahabharata says that one should know 
definitely thé meaning of the Vedas with 
the help of the Itihasas (i. e., the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata) and the Puranas and 
that one who has not studied these books is 
likely to misunderstand the Vedas.’ 
(1) aña amm: fafafeafa aga eta agers 
(Bri U 4-4-12) 
(9) aaa è: aq wm wiwmemai ag sofas age) vacui A 
a omwuuedefea cag gafy saama amefa ania afg— 
mama ` aa anfaqqa ufaafa | | 
Pos ee on Rg Veda Samhita 1—164—39 


(3) sfaeraqurapa 44 aqar wu! | yet 
00 festererqgem e ama wetfefa i Mahabharat 1-1-267 
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Kalidasa in one of his famous similes in the 


 Raghuvamsam has referred to the fact that the 


Smritis faithfully follow the Vedas.' 

“Just as the Smritis follow the Vedas so 
the queen Sudaksinw followed the divine cow" 
(Smriti is the name given collectively to all 
the books, viz., the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, 
the Puranas and the Codes of Manu, Yājña- 
valkya etc.) 

As an illustration it may be said that 
the Vedas have enjoined. that one should 
worship one’s father as a deity Valmiki 
has illustrated it in the Ramayana by relating 
how Rama gave up the kingdom and went 
to the forest to fulfil the word of his father. 
We find in the Ramayana that after Laba 
and Kusa had committed the Vedas to heart 
Valmiki thought of teaching the Ramayana 
to them so that they might understand the 
meaning of the Vedas? ‘The Ramayana, the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas have been called 
the fifth Veda because the teachings of all 
the four Vedas are to be found in them.* 
The Gita whichis a part of the Mahabharata 


—  — —— — —— ——— m 


(1) aA waama (Raghuvamsam 2-2) 
(2) maa wa | (Tai U 1-11-1) 
(8) a a Rurfan evi 328 afafa ` 
Giga ema amaran sH: (Ramayana i-4-6) 
(4) sisaqa q daa gu Sa | (Bhagavatam 1-4-20) 
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contains the essence of all the Upanisads.' 
We find in the Manusamhita that whatever 
is laid down by Manu as dharma (duty) is 
contained in the Vedas. The Vedas also state 
that whatever Manu said is like medicine.’ 

It will thus be seen that the entire litera- 
ture consisting of the Vedas, the Puranas, 
the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the Codes 
of Manu, YAjiiavalkya etc. propound a single 
system of religion and philosophy. It may 
be called the philosophy of the Upanisads, 
or the philosophy of the Vedas or the philo- 
sophy of the Hinduism. It is the philosophy 
on which are based the rules of conduct 
of the Hindus and their social customs. Where 
there appears to be a contradiction between 
the different books mentioned above or. dif- 
ferent portions of the same book, it should 
be possible to reconcile the apparent discrep- 
 ancies. The methods of reconciliation have 


- — —À = — — — — -— m 


(1) aitai ni Aam sure: | 

graf aaa: giim qa aaa’ aeq Gita Mahatmyam 
(2) a: afaa walagai aq afenfe a: | 

a gatstaredt 321—( Manu 2-7) 
(3) u€ fata quae az dus | Á 


This passage occurs four times in the Vedas viz. Matheaka 
Samhita 11/5: Maitrayaniya Samhita 11-1-5; Taittiriya Samhita 
2-2-10-2; Tandya Brahmana 23-16-7. Samkara and Ramanuja in 
their commentaries on the Brahmasutras have borth quoted this | 
passage in order to prove that Manu negan supreme wisdom 
(Brahme Sutras 2-1-2 and 3). l 
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been indicated by Jaimini in the  Pürvami- 
mamsa philosophy with reference to Vedic 
passages. The same methods are to be applied 
for the reconciliation of the entire Vedas and 
Smrtis.' 

What has been said above is the view 
of all the jpreceptors (acharyyas) who have 
propounded different schools of Hinduism, e. g. 

amikarachaüryya, .Ramanuja, Madhwacharyya, 
Nimbarkacharyya. These preceptors have no 
doubt got their differences. But they are all 
unanimous in holding that the Vedas are 
above the possibility of mistakes and that 
the meaning of the Vedas has been expounded 
in other Sastras. Western scholars however 
do not accept this view. They are of opinion 
that there is mutual contradiction between 
different Sastras and indeed between different 
portions of the Vedas themselves. Thus for 
example they hold that there is contradiction 
between the Karmakanda (the portion dealing 
with rituals) and the Jnanakanda (the portion 
dealing with knowledge) of the Vedas. We 
propose to examine in detail this question 
as illustrative of the hasty conclusions of 
western scholars and also because ib has a 


(1) Two important principles of reconciliation may y- be men- 
tioned here (i) where two passages appear to be contradictory 
one of the passages should be interpreted in a figurative sense 
(ii) where different methods of performing an act are prescribed, 
either method may be adopted. 
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great bearing on the Upanisads, the subject 
matter of the present treatise. 

The view that is generally held by the 
western scholars is that the authors of the 
Upanisads lost faith in the efficacy of Vedic 
sacrifices and that they realized the concep- 
tion of One God discarding the conception 
of many gods which is to be found in the 
earlier Vedas. Thus Prof. Macdonald writes, 
“Though the Upanisads generally froma part 
of the Brahmanas they really represent a new 
religion which is in virtual oppositon -te the 
ritual or practical side." (History of Sanskrit 
Literature p. 215) Dr. Winternitz writes: 
“While the Brahmins wefe pursuing their 
barren sacrificial science, other circles were 
engaged upon those highest questions which were 
at last treated so admirably in the Upanisads. 
From these hermits who were not originally 
connected with the priestly caste proceeded the 
forest hermits and wandering ascetics.” (History 
of Sanskrit Literature p. 237). Max Muller 
writes: “In these Upanisads the whole ritual 
or sacrificial system of the Vedas is not only 
ignored but directly rejected as useless, nay as 
mischievous. The ancient gods of the Vedas are 
no longer recognized” (Origin of Vedanta p. 16.) 

Deussen writes : “The Atman doctrine (i. e. 
the main doctrine of the Upanisads) is funda- 
mentally opposed to the Vedic cult of the gods 
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and the  Brahmanical system of the ritual" 
(Religion and Philosophy of the Upanisads p.21).. 

Garbe writes that the Brahmin priest is proficient 
only at “excogitating sacrifice after sacrifice, and 
hairsplitting definitions and explanations of sense- 
leess ritualistic hocus pocus. All at once lofty 
thought appears on the scene. A passionate desire 
to solve the riddle of the universe and its relation 
to one’s own self holds the mind captive”. Hertel 
says, “The Ksattriyas -unable to believe in the 
Vedic gods substituted instead the idea of nature 
powers and propounded a philosophy which was 
essentially a monism, atheistic,:-materialistic and 
morally indifferent". Dr. Robert Ernest Hume 
writes “No longer is worship or sacrifiice or good 
conduct the requisite of religion in this life or of 
salvation in the next. Knowledge secures the 
latter and disapproves the former. 'The whole 
religious doctrine of different gods and of the 
necessity of sacrificing to the gods is seen to be 
a stupendous fraud by the man who has acquired 
metaphysical knowledge of the monistic unity of 
the self and of the world in Brahman or Atman" 
(The Thirteen Principal Upanisads—p. 53). 
. Again Dr. Hume writes, “Sacrifice and works of 
merit towards hypostatized divinities are, in the 
light-of metaphysical knowledge, seen to be 
futile” (Ibid p. 54). Because the Upanisads 
declare that there is One God (Brahman), the 
western scholars have concluded that “the 
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authors of the Upanisads” did not, like them- 
; selves, believe in the existence of the minor gods. 
Because the Upanisads declare that the aim of 
life is the attainment of salvation through the 
knowledge of Brahman, the western scholars 
have concluded that ‘the authors of 'the 
Upanisads” did not believe in the efticacy of 
sacrifices in securing heaven. But both these 
inferences are illogical, The ideas of one 
supreme God and of many subsidiary gods are 
not contradictory. From the statement that 
one can attain Brahman through knowledge, it 
can not be concluded that one cannot attain 
heaven by means of Vedic sacrifices. We shall 
quote below some passages from the various 
Upanisads to show that the Upanisads also have 
asserted the existence of minor gods and have 
confirmed the efficacy of vedic sacrifices. In the 
Isopanisad we find the dying soul praying to god 
Rea teod) to lead the soul by a pleasant 
path.’ In the Kenopanisad we find that Brahman 
appeared-in a resplendent form before the gods, 
and that the god. of fire (Agni) could not burn 
a straw nor could the god of air (Vayu) move 
. it, because Brahman willed it otherwise. It 
might perhaps be argued that this story is 
intended to teach us that Brahman alone 
exists and that the minor gods Agni, Vayu 
etc. do not exist. But it cannot be so. 


— (2) sF m age oå wna (Isa U 18) 
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Because we find it stated a little later that 
the gods Indra, Vayu and Agni surpass the 
other gods because they first percived Brahman 
in close proximity.’ If the conception of 
the minor gods is false, it cannot be said 
that some of these minor gods surpass the 
others. As regards the futility of the efforts 
of the minor gods it may be said that human | 
efforts also are futile against the will of Supreme 
God and hence it would be as wrong to con- 
clude that the. minor gods do not exist as it 
would be to conclude that men also do not exist, 

We find in the Kenopanisad that the rituals 
are the means of acquiring knowledge. ''Austeri- 
ties, self control and rituals are the founda- 
tion of the true knowledge contained in the 
Upanisads, the Vedas are the limbs, -truth is 
the body." 

In the Kathopanisad we find that the 
Brahmin boy Nachiketa first learns form. Yama fret 
how to perform Vedic sacrifices and then gets 
.his lessons in the knowledge of Brahman. 
“Oh Yama, you know how to worship the 
god Agni so that one may attain heaven. 
Please teach it to me. I have faith." 


(1) ami 74 Za wfetercifearena Zara aza: angie: (Ke U 4-2) 
(2) «eb aq za: wafa fasi: aay; walafa BARATA | 
(Ke U 4-8) 
(3) a aaf qa awi fa aa wa fe a azyma wur 
: (Ka U 1-1-13) 
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When Nachiteta asks about Brahmajnana, 
Yama says that the gods also desire to know 
Brahman (which shows that the conception 
of minor gods is not rejected in the Upanisads). 
"In the past the gods also wanted to know it.” 

Again the Kathopanisad says "All the 
minor gods exist in Him (Brahman). 

“Out of fear of Brahman the god of fire gives 
heat, the Sun gives heat, Indra, Vayu and 
the fifth god Yama perform their functions." 

The Prasnopanisad says “Those who perform 
sacrifices and excavate tanks go to the heaven 
in the moon.” 

The Mundakopanisad begins by saying that 
of all the minor gods, Brahma first came 
into existence.” 

The Mundakopanisad categorically affirms 
the truth of the Vedic sacrifices :— | 

“All this is true, the rituals which were 
revealed to the sages and which were connected 


with the Vedic mamníras." 





(1) €3 afa fafataafed faa (Ka U 1-1- 21) 
(2) d èn: asm: (Ka U 2- ER = s ; 
(3) warcenfamafa wareafer € : A ae : 
wafers am aaratafa i n (Ka U 2-3-3) ; 
(4) az 2 wd arena aafaqgea 
a apeanana aafaa | (Pra U 1-9) 
(5) aw gaai waa: aaga (Mu. U 1- 1-1) 
For the yz ees between Brahman and Brahma 
see foot note (1) p. 
(6) paii Nagel aa g menfa là aremuza (Mu U 1-2-1) 
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The Mundaka enjoins on the performance 
of Vedic sacrifices. 

"You should constantly perform these sacri- 
fices with the desire for attaining the ultimate 
truth.” 

Again the Mundaka says :— 

“They (those who perform sacrifices) enjoy 
the fruits thereof in heaven and then are 
born again in this world, or even in lower 
worlds.” 

“The minor gods were created out of the 
Supreme God.” 

The Taittiriya Upanisad enjoins on the 
performance of sacrifices. 

“You should not neglect to perform the 
rites in honour of the gods and the ancestors." 
(The rites for the gods are the sacrifices. 
The rites for the ancestors are Sraddha and 
tarpana). 

Again the Taittiriya Upanisad says “Pursue 
the path of religion" in explanation of which 
Samikara writes. “So long as one does not 
realize one's identity with Brahman one should 


————————————————— — —————————— Àn 


— (D) ama far saan: (Mu 1-2-1) 
(9) maa ve A uwmasqqen vu Mla rere a fannie 
" (Mu U 1-2-10) 
3) amu Zar agar amaa: (Mu U 2-1-7) 
^o ahama 4 uafeaer (Tai U 1-11-2) 
(5) ws wc (Tai U 1-11-1) 
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carefully perform the rites laid down in the 
Vedas and Smrtis.!  / | 

The Chhàndogyopanisad says “The path of 
religion .can be divided into three parts. 
Sacrifices, study and charity constitute the 
first part.” 

The Brihadaranyakopanisad says :— 

"It is this Brahman whom the Brahmins 
desire to know by the performance of sacrifices 
charity and austerities.” 

From what has been said above it will be 
abundantly clear that in practically each of 
the principal Upanisads belief in the existence 
of the minor gods as well as in the efficacy 
of sacrifices has been affirmed. It may perhaps : 
be considerd that the Upanisads de not represent 
one consistent view throughout, and although 
the passages quoted above may support the 
belief in the existence of many gods and in 
the efficacy of sacrifices there + are other 
passages which deny the eflicacy of sacrifices. 
I shall therefore examine those passages which 
have been quated in support of the view 
expressed by the western scholars. One such 
passage is quoted below. | + 





(1) am amranani wu ants alae antf 
(Samkara bhasya Tai U 1. 11-1) 


(2) af weno: asa erafafa num: (Chh U 2-93.1) 


(3) an wwe, MAINES as a cia aqnam 
(Bri U 4-4-22). 
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"These sacrifices are like frail crafts. Those 
who hail them as best have again to fall 
victims to old age and death.’ This passage 
merely . states that one cannot avoid rebirth 
by means of sacrifices. It does not imply 
that one cannot go to heaven by performing 
sacrifices. What is meant here is that by 
performing sacrifices, one can attain heaven, 
but one cannot remain in heaven for ever ; 
as soon as the merit acquired by performing 
sacrifices and other good acts is exhausted 
one has to leave heaven and be born again ; 
hence the highest aim of life cannot be the 
attainment of heaven by the performance of 
sacrifices, it should be the attainment of 
salvation by the knowledge of Brahman. The 
passage quoted above occurs in the second 
part of the first Mundaka. The very first 
verse of this part affirms that the sacrifices 
are true and enjoins on their performance.’ 
It will thus be seen that this passage does 
not discard the efficacy of Vedic sacrifices. 
Another passage which is quoted in support 
of the theory that the Upanisads condemn 





vase 4| 9 waenfe qz me A gata ufe 
3 (Mu U 1-2-7) 
(2) The relevant portion of the verse has been quoted in foot 
note (6) p. 3o. 
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that the man who performs sacrifices conduces 
to the benefit of the gods as. a domestic 
animal is beneficial to a man.' Later on it 
is stated thatif a man attains knowledge of 
Brahman he ceases to perform sacrifices, the 
gods do not like it as they are thereby de- 
prived of the offerings, hence the gods try 
to put obstacles toa man's attempts to attain 
knowledge of Brahman. Surely this passage 
does not deny the existence of minor gods, 
nor does it deny the efficacy of sacrifices in 
attaining heaven. It harps on the central 
note of the  Upanisads that the attainment 
of salvation is the highest aim of life and that 
| the attainment of heaven by the performance 
of sacrifices is a much lower aim. 

As regards the statement of Dr. Winternitz 
quoted above that those who discussed the 
philosophical questions of the Upanisads formed 
a group different from those who performed 
Vedic sacrifices, we may mention that the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad states that king Janaka 
was performing a sacrifice and that the 
Brahmins who assembled there discussed philo- 
sophical questions. ^ Similarly in the Chhando- 
gyopanisad we find that the sage Usasti went 
to the king who was performing a sacrifice 





—— (D um wut« s Ear (Bri U 8-4-10) 
(2) Bri U 3rd chapter. 


and established the superiority of his philoso- 
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phical knowledge and that he was then requested 
by the king to officiate as priest. It will 
thus be seen that the same persons both 
performed Vedic sacrifices and discussed philo- 
sophical questions. The statement of Dr. 
Winternitz is therefore not correct. 

Far from the Upanisads revealing any nad) 
respect for the knowledge contained in the 
earlier portion of the Vedas (viz the Samhitas) 
the Upanisads frequently quote passages from 
the Sambhit&és as authority for statements 
made in the  Upanisads, introducing | such 
passages with remarks like these—‘“Thus we 
find the following verse in the Vedas." The 
Upanisads never arrogate ‘to themselves a 
position superior to the Samhitās (or the 
earlier portions of the Vedas). The knowledge 
contained in the Upanisads is nowhere paraded 
as new discoveries. On the other hand it is 
expressly stated that this knowledge has been 
handed down from preceptor to disciple in a long 
chain whose first link was contemporary with 
the beginning of creation. Thus it is stated 
at the beginning of the Mundakopanisad that 
the knowledge contained therein was taught 
by Brahma, the creator of the universe, to 
his son Atharva, Atharva taught it to Angira, 


em ee 





t1) Chha U I, 10 and 11. "^m 
(9) m&azwisurm (Pra U. 1.7. Mu. U. 3.2.10) . 


aga: um: (Pra U. 1.10, 4-10, 6-5) 
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Angira to Satyavaha, Satyavaha taught it to 
Angiras, Angiras to Saunaka. ‘Che ISopanisad 
also states that the knowledge contained in 
it was handed down from preceptor to disciple. 

^We have heard this from the wise men 
who have taught us.'" 

Again, there is no justification for the sup- 
position that those sages who composed the 
Samhità portion of the Vedas had no idea of one 
Supreme God. References to the Supreme God 
are to be found in many places in the Samhitàs. 
In the Na&sadiyasikta (Rg Veda Samhita 
10.129) we find the following : 

“(During the time of pralaya) the Supreme 
God alone existed. Maya remained merged 
in Him. There was nothing except Him." 
Again, in the same sükta we find ‘The 
Supreme God who controls the entire universe 
remains in the transcendental region." In 
the Hiranyagarbhasükta (Rg Veda Samhitā 
10,121) we find the following passages: 

"The commands of the pail tas God are 
obeyed by the minor gods.” 

“By His Majesty He (the Supreme God) 
was the sole king of the Universe.'" 


"o x5 sfa zga Wisi aanas? T. (U. 10 and 13) 


(2) wear sual du amaa qu iana 
(Rg V. S. 10-129-2) 
(3) A\serers: qs zia (Re VS 10-129-7) 
(4) eura ufu ae Zar (Rg VS 10-121-2) 
(5) wfeen ww s erm má aA (Rg VS 10-121-3) - 
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“Who was the one God over all the gods.” 

The following passages occur in the Purusa- 
sikta (Re Veda Samhita 10.90). 

"He has a thousand heads, a thousand 
eyes and a thousand legs (z. e. the heads, 
eyes etc., of all beings are His heads, His 


eyes and His legs—S4yana) He covers the entire. 


universe and  transcends the universe by the 
greater portion of His Being.’” ° 

“That Being is all this universe, all that 
was, all that will be.” 

“The entire universe is the manifestation 
of His power. He is superior to all this. All 
beings form a fourth part of Him. His three 
parts are imperishable and remain in Heaven.” 

Again we find in the Rg Veda Sambhita. 
“It is the one Being whom the wise call by 
various names, Indra, Yama, Vayu’ 

The 10th Mandal of the Rg-Veda Sambhita 
contains the following line :— 

“Who is our father, creator and the maker 


of our destinies"''.^ 


(1) xn 2aafuza ow wata (Re VS 10-121-8) 
(2) «SwwsIWI qau: gaiu: WwYYSSI | 

a yf eam samasem y (Re VS 10-90-1) 
(3) yau vā ey augus uaaa ! (Rg VS 10-90-2) 
(4)  uwerarerer afea mamiy usu: 
_—s AN fa yma fagieenesa fefa Rg vs 10-90-0 
(5) ww uz fmi ager aaf 


o Xu aH mafonan:) Re V S 2-2-32 ` 


(6) al a: fuen afaa A feu: Re V S 10-82-3 
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‚It cannot thus be said that the “authors” of 
the Samhita portion of the Vedas could not 
conceive of one Supreme God and that their 
power of imagination was confined to various 
minor deities. In fact both in the Sambhitas 
and the Upanisads we find mention of One 
Supreme God as well as many minor deities, 
the idea being that the minor deities were 
created by the Supreme God. There is nothing 
illogical in the conception of the Supreme 
God having created the minor deities. The 
minor deities are a class of beings like men 
and animals—of course a much higher class 
of beings—on whom were conferred higher 
powers and greater responsibilities. 

There is thus no basis for the statement 
of western scholars that there is mutual 
contradiction between. the Jnanakanda and 
the Karmakanda of the Upanisads. - 

Western scholars who are unfamiliar with 
Vedic traditions may be pardoned for having 
misunderstood the Vedas. But it is a matter 
of great regret that many prominent modern 
scholars’ of India, following no doubt tbe lead 
of the western scholars, have made the same 
mistake in such a fundamental matter. 

Thus Prof. Hirianna of the Mysore Uni- 
versity writes, “The Upanisads primarily repre- 
sent a spirit different from and even hostile 
to ritual and embody a theory of the universe 


S 2. 
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quite distinct from the one that underlies 
the sacrificial teaching of the Brahmanas” 
(Indian Philosophy p. 48.) 

Dr. S. N. Das Gupta of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity writes, “The Upanisads are an entirely 
different type from the rest of the  Vedic 
literature as indicating the path of knowledge 
(Jnanamarga) as opposed to the path of work 
(karmamarga). * * The Upanisads do not 
require the performance of any action but 
only reveal the ultimate truth and reality." 
(History of Indian Philosophy p. 28). | 

The path of knowledge is not opposed to 
the path of work. On the other hand the 
path of work leads to the path of knowledge 
The Upanisads do require the performance 
of acts ( Safari a curd Tal 
U 1-11-2 ) | 

Prof. R. D. Ranade of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity writes, “The spirit of Upanisads is on 
the other hand, barring a few exceptions 
here and there, entirely antagonistic to the 
sacrificial doctrine of the Brahmanas.” (Con- 
structive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy p. 6). 

"he Upanisads require the performance of 
sacrifices for the purification of the mund. 
What Prof. Ranade has stated to be exceptions 


is the general rule. 


Sir S. Radhakrishnan of the Benares Hindu 
University writes regarding the origin of the 
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| 


Upanisads, ''Men sat down to doubt the 
gods they ignorantly worshipped and re- 
flected on the mysteries of life, * ^* From 
primitive polytheism to systematic philosophy 
i-is a long, long way. (Indian Philosopy 
p. 71-72). 

The Upanisads refer to the Sainhitàs with 
great veneration and not as the product of 
ignorance. If the Sambhitas are polytheistic 
the Upanisads also are polytheistic as both 
Samhitas and Upanisads refer to the exist- 
ence of minor deities as well as the Supreme 
God. 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherji of the Lucknow 
University writes "Indeed the Upanisads really 
expound a new religion which is opposed to 
the sacrificial ceremonial." (Hindu Civilisation ; 
p. 118). 

The statement that there is contradiction 
between the Vedas and Puranas, or between 
the Vedas and Dharmasastras (the codes of 
Manu, Yajnavalkya etc.) is equally groundless. 


In some places words have been used in a 


figurative sense and hence there appears to 
be a contradiction which does not really exist. 
In some places different rules have been laid 
down for different circumstances. As Manu 


gays "Where there appears to be a contradic- 


tion between two passages of the Vedas or > 
between two passages of Smritis it should 
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be understood that the difference is due to 
difference in circumstances,” | 

As regards the  Upanisads all apparent 
contradictions and  inconsistencies have been 
reconciled in the Brahmasütras compiled by 
the sage Badarayana who is stated to be the 
same as Vedavyasa. The Brahmasütras are 
therefore also referred to as the Vydasasttras. 
The sütras are more than 4OO in number 
and have been divided into 4 parts, each 
part being divided into 4 chapters. They 
deal primarily with the nature of the supreme 
soul and the individual soul. They contain 
replies to the attacks made on Vedanta phi- 
losophy by other systems (e. g., Sainkhya, 
Vaisesikha, Bauddha, Jaina.) They point out 
defects in those systems. They also deal with 
the creation of the universe, the various 
adjuncts of the soul (e. g., the mind, intelligence, 
the organs of sense), the state of the soul 
after death, the means of attaining Brahman, 
the state of the soul after attaining Brahman. 
The conclusions given in the Brahmasitras 
rest on the Upanisads. Reference is also made 
in the Brahmasütras to the other portions 
of the Vedas and the Smritis. The preceptors 
of different schools of Hinduism (e. g., Samkar- 
acharyya, Ramanujacharyya, Madhvacharyya) 
have written commentaries on the Brahmasütras. 





(1) qae 4 aw a reme: nafaa: | 
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All the preceptors agree that the Brahmasütras 
have given the correct interpretation of- the Us 
Upanisads. Although there is some difference 
in the interpretations given by different pre- 

. ceptors, there is a great deal which is common. 
to all of them. 


^ 


V. S, 














: CHAPTER III - 


Different Means of Knowledge 


A 4neans of acquiring knowledge is called a 
Pramana.' Various kinds of pram&Ana are re- 
cognized in different schools of Hindu Philo- 
sophy. The Carvakas admit only one kind of 
pramana viz. pratyaksa or direct knowledge. The 
Vaisesikhas admit two pramaànas,—pratyaksa 
and anumāna or inference. According to 
the Samkhyas and also the Visistadwaita 
school of Vedanta philosophy there are three 
pramanas, viz. pratyaksa, anumana and Sabda 
(2. e. testimony). According to the Nyàya 
school there are four pramānņas, viz. the 
above three and Upamaàna (comparison). The 
Prabhakara school of  Mimaüiünsa Philosophy 
recognizes five pramanas, viz. the above four and 
 arthapatti (i. e. axioms or self-evident truths) 
The Advaita Vedantins recognize six pramànas 
by adding to the above five pramanas another, 
called anupalabdhi (7. e. non-perception). 

We shall examine the above terms more fully. 
The acquirement. of a knowledge may depend 
upon several things. That which contributes 
most to this purpose is called the pramaàna. This 


(1) nA waa sfa uwimW viz.. that by means of which 
knowledge is acquired. 


ys 


A al 


thing. But He has no sense.* 
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is what is meant by the statement that the 
pramana is the karana by means of which 
knowledge is acquired, for the word karana 
means the most important means' Gautama the 
founder of the Nyaya philosophy defined pratya- 
ksa knowledge as that which arises frém the 
contact of senses (indriyas) with objects 
(visayas). Gangesa Upadhyaya the founder of 
the Navya Nyaya school of philosophy consi- 
dered the above definition defective. For if the 
above definition be accepted “memory would be 
included in pratyaksa for in memory there is 


"^ contact between mind which is internal sense 


(antarindriya) with the object remembered. So 
he defines pratyaksa knowledge to be such 
knowledge as is nat derived from any other 
knowledge. In other words pratyaksa is direct 
or immediate knowledge. Memory depends on 
a previous knowledge. So also inference ‘Thus 
memory and inference are excluded from pratya- 
ksa.' According to Navya Nyaya philosophy 
pratyaksa is immediate knowledge derived 


‘through some sense. But Vedanta says that 


pratyaksa is no doubt immediate knowledge, 
but it is not necessarily derived through a sense. 
For God has pratyaksa knowledge of every- 





(1) erem mm | 
(2) The Six Ways of Knowing by Dr. D. M. Datta, M.A., Ph. D. 
(3) a nei ar mum @ faa) Swetaswataropanisad. 
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The organs of sense can not be seen by us. 
Thus the organ of sight is not the eyeball. It is 
a fine substance located in the eyeball. Simi- 
larly the organ of hearing is a fine substance 
located in the ear. According to modern science 
when we see an object, rays of light come from 
the object and strike our eye producing an În- 
verted image on the retina. According to 
Vedanta the organ of sight flows out from the 
eye and takes the shape of the object. ‘There is 


no unavoidable contradiction between the two. 


theories. In fact they may be taken ^to be 


complementary to each other. Modern science 


does not explain why,although all images are 
formed on the retina of our eyes, we perceive 
different objects in different directions and at 
different distances. The theory of Vedanta 
explains these features. Let us state the Vedantic 
theory in greater details. Along with the organ 
- of sight our mind also flows out of the body and 
takes the shape of the object. Caitanya (con- 
- sciousness) is reflected in the mind so shaped, We 
then have knowledge of the object. Caitanya 
is in essence the same thing as knowledge. 'T'hus 
the Vedantic theory explains why we have 
. knowledge of a particular shape outside our body. 
It is because our knowledge (caitanya) takes 
that particular shape. Modern science can not 
explain it. As we have said before we can 
combine the two theories. We can then say 
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that if rays of light from outside strike our 
retina, then our organ of sight will flow out. If 
rays do not strike the retina, the organ will not 
flow out. That is why we can not see in the 
dark. Let us here quote from Dr. D. M. Datta's 
"The Six Ways of Knowing". : 

“The mystery of how a small inverted image 
of the object on the retina makes us see the 
physical object great or small distant or near in 
the external world is too great to be ignored by 
any . enquiring unsophisticated mind. This 
difficulty has been realized by some idealistic 
thinkers of the West”. (P. 44) Dr. Datta then 
goes on to state that the solution of this diffi- 
culty by the subjective idealist is that we do not 
really see anything outside us, and that what we 
perceive is an idea or perception. He observes 
- that this solution is unsatisfactory for even 
subjectivists can not deny the fact that what we 
see is not a small retinal picture inside our eyes, 
-but something quite different from it in size and 
quality. As stated before the solution of this 
difficulty may be found in the Vedantic theory | 
of vision. i 


If may appear at first sight that the Vedantic e 


theory of vision can not be reconciled with the — 

phonomenon of the reflection of an object in the 
mirror. We see the object behind the mirror 
whereas the object lies in front of the mirror. 
-How then can it be said that our sense organ 
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_and mind go to the object and take its shape ? 


Physics» explains the phenomenon by saying 
that when a ray of light is bent before it reaches 
our eyes the image is formed in the direction 
which the ray of light takes when it enters the 
eye. In the Vedantic theory also it. may be 
stated that the organ of sight as it flows out from 
the eye is bent like a ray of light on reaching the 
mirror but the organ is unconscious of the 
change of direction and thinks that it perceives 
the object behind the mirror. Such image of 
as object where it does tot exist is called a 
pratibhasika object. è 

As stated before according to Vedanta our 
mind flows out with the organ of sight and 
takes the shape of the object and our soul or 
consciousness is reflected in the mind. The 
question arises, What is the necessity of saying | 
that—there is a mind apart from the soul and 
the organ of sight ? Can not the phenomenon 


of seeing be explained by the existence of the 


soul and the organ of sight without admitting 


" the existence of a third object, viz. the mund ? 


A little consideration wil show the necessity 


of admitting the existence of the mind apart 
— from the soul and the organ of sight. Sometimes 


we are absent-minded and do not see an object 
remaining within our vision although our organ 
of sight is not defective. If the soul and organ 
of sight had been sufficient for perceiving the 
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existence of an object it can not be explained 
how it happens. The occurrence of such events 
indicates that for the purpose of perceiving an 
object we require not only the soul and the organ 
of sight but also another thing viz. the mind. 
There is.the famous example of Sakuntala. She 
was sitting in the hermitage lost in the contem- 
plation of her husband living far away in the 
capital. The irate sage Durvasi comes to the 
hermitage and, seeing that Sakuntalà does not 
notice him, shouts: loudly announcing his pre- 
sence. Sakuntala' does not hear. The sage curses 
her and goes away. Sakuntala, did not see 
nor hear the sage because her mind was far 
away. We are also sometimes absent-minded 
(though not to the same extent as, Sakuntala) 
and do not see objects before us. ‘The Vedas 
say "My mind was elsewhere and hence I 
did not see; my mind was elsewhere —and 
hence I did not hear. One sees with the 
mind. One hears with the mind." It is 
true that western philosophers generally make 
no distinction between the soul and the mind. 
But it will appear from what has been stated 
above that the analysis by the Indian phi- 
losophers was more thoroughgoing. According 
to the Vedanta philosophy the mind is different 
from soul, the mind being inanimate while 


(5) saan VHIR A WIR, Seana Cup 4 wilds, WI 
ww fe qafa, aver ca fe nafa i 
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the soul is animate, In the Gita the Lord 
says that the human soul is a part of God 
and it takes out from the Prakriti the five 
organs of sense viz. sight, hearing, touch 
taste and smell as well as the mind which 
is the sixth organ of sense. Again while 
ennumerating the various objects of inanimate 
nature the Lord mentions ten plus one organs 
of sense* The ten other organs referred 
to here are the five organs of knowledge 
viz. sight, hearing, touch, taste and smell 
and the five organs of action viz, hand, foot, 
speech, anus and sex. The Kathopanisad 
compares the various parts of the human 
personality with the parts of a chariot and 
the charioteer. The soul is like the rider 
of a chariot, the body is like the chariot, 
buddhi (the faculty of arriving at a definite 
conclusion) is like the charioteer; the mind 
is like the reins; the organs of sense are like 
the horses the objects of sense are like the 
fields. 

We have so far been examining one means 
of knowledge, viz. ‘pratyaksa.’ Let us now 
. examine another means of knowledge, ‘anumana’ 
or inference. We see smoke on a hill from 





(t) Beata NaNs Maya: sara: | | 
aang A eala nmfeemnís aafe y Ser ware 
(2) szala esa aa’ afeqiian: o) Ae 1 aie 
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a distance and we conclude that there is 
fire on the hill. How do we get the knowledge 
that there is fire although we do not see it ? 
It is by the process of anumana or inference, 
From experience we have the knowledge that 
wherever there is smoke, there is fire. We 
see the smoke on the hill. We have no 
doubt that there is fire on the hill. The 
process of inference has been examined in 
great detail in the Nyaya philosophy. The 
fineness of the analysis which can be found 
in the Nyàaya philosophy is perhaps unique 
in the world. j 

According to Vedanta philosophy there are 
three links in an inference which are illustrated 
by the example given below :— 

1. There is fire in the hill, 

2. Because there is smoke on it, 

3. Whatever has smoke has also fire, 
as for example, an oven. 

The first is the proposition to be proved 
called the pratijna, The second is the reason 
in support of the proposition, called the hetu. 
The third is the universal proposition with 


an example called the udaharana. The Nyaya . 


philosophy adds two more links, viz, Upanaya 
“There is smoke on the hill" and Nigamana 
“Hence there is fire on the hill." They are 
practically repetitions of the second and first 
link mentioned above and are therefore con- 
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sidered to be unnecessary in the Vedanta 
philosophy. Dr Brojendra Nath Seal in his 
Positive Sciences of the Hindus remarks that 
the occurrence of the example in the Indian 
system of logic distinguishes it from the 
system of Aristotle. In order to establish 
the universal proposition, ‘Whatever has smoke, 
has also fire’ one may examine different 
cases where there is smoke and satisfy one- 
self that there is fire in all these cases. 
This is called the process of anvaya. One 
may also in support of the same universal 
proposition examine different cases and satisfy 
oneself that where there is no fire, there can be no 
smoke. This is called the process of V yatireka. 
We shall now examine a third means . of 
knowledge viz. Sabda. When we hear some 
words, we derive & knowledge. What is the 
process by means of which a collection of 
sounds gives rise to an idea? Let us first 
consider how when we hear a word its 
meaning appears in our mind. A word is a 
collection of sounds uttered in a_ definite 
order. Each of these sounds produces a separate 
impression on our mind. When all the sounds 
which make up the word are heard we 
know the meaning. According to Nyaya philo- 
sophy we cannot remember at the same time 
all the sounds which make up a word in 


the order in which they are uttered, After 
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we hear all the sounds an impression is 
produced on us which is called ‘Sphota.’ From 
that impression we derive the meaning of 
the word. But according to Vedanta philo- 
sophy it is not necessary to introduce a new 
concept, that of Sphota, as our mind has 
the capacity of apprehending all the sounds 
in their consecutive. order at the same time, 
and from such comprehension the meaning 
of the word arises in our mind. Just as our 
mind has the faculty of conceiving at the 
same time a number of men proceeding in a 
procession along with the order in which the 
men proceed, so also it can conceive at the 
same time a number of sounds along with 
the order in which the sounds occur. 

Another question which has been discussed 
by Hindu philosophers is whether a word 
denotes a particular object (vyakti) or the 
general form of a class of objects (Aakriti) or 
or the essential attributes of a class of objects 
(jati) According to  Sàmkhya philosophy a 
word signifies a particular individual. The 
Jaina philosophers hold that a word denotes 
the general form of a class of objects (Akriti). 
But according to Vedanta philosophy a word 
denotes the essential attributes of a number 
of things (Jati) Sometimes the form may 
be the most important attribute and then the 


word may denote the form. 
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Whatever may be the actual process by 
which we derive knowledge from sounds, the 


fact remains that we derive such knowledge. , 


In some cases we have no doubt about the 
correctness of such knowledge. We may not 


have been to a foreign country. We hear - 


many things from some body who has gone 
there. Thus we know many things about foreign 
lands. The radio announces daily events 
happening all over the world and from the 
sounds in the radio we have knowledge about 
these events and undoubted knowledge also. 

We have mentioned above three principal 
sources of knowledge viz. pratyaksa anumana 
and Sabda. There remain three other less 
important sources viz. upamana, arthapatti and 
and anupalabdhi. Upamana means similarity. 
There is a species of wild cow called gavaya 
which has not got the characteristic dewlap of 
the cow. When we see a gavaya in the forest 
we say “The gavaya is like the cow’. This may 
be called pratyaksa knowledge. But if we also 
say that “The cow is like the gavaya’”’ it can 
not be said to be pratyaksa became we do not 
see the cow at that time,—we see only the 
gavaya. The knowledge “the cow is like the 
gavaya" is said to be derived through the 
upamana which is recognized to be a means of 
knowledge separate from the other three 


mentioned above, viz. pratyaksa, anumana and 
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sabda. Those schools of philosophy whi£h do 
not recognize that upamaàna is a different means 
of knowledge want to include it in some one of 
the pramànas mentioned above. Some say that 
it is really an example of anumàna and say that 
the full syllogism may be expressed thus :— 

That object to which another object is similar 
is also similar to the other object. 

Cow is an object to which the gavaya bears 
similarity. 

Hence the cow is similar to the gavaya. 

The Advaita Vedantin admits the - correct- 
ness of this argumeut. But he holds that asa 
matter of fact people.do not argue according to 
this formal syllogistic process. When they 
perceive that the gavaya is like the cow they 
conclude that the cow is like the gavaya. They 
may nothave considered at all the general propo- 
sition that every object to which another object 
is similar is similar to that other object. Other 
objectors say that upamana is really included 
‘in pratyaksa pramana. When we see a gavaya 
we perceive the points of similarity between a 
cow and a gavaya. The perception of this 
similarlty may be expressed either by saying 
that the cow is like the gavaya or by saying that 
the gavaya is like the cow. Another group of 
objectors say that when on seeing a gavaya we 
realize that the cow is like the gavaya although 
at that time we do not see the cow, we derive 
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our knowledge of the subject from memory and 
that of the predicate from perception and that 
it is therefore unnecessary to assume an in- 
dependent pramana viz. upamana. The Advaita 
Vedantists bowever give their replies to these 
objections and maintain that upamana is an 
independent means of knowledge. 

We now come to another means of knowledge 
viz. Anupalabdhi. We sit in a well-lighted 
room and looking round for a pot find that there 
is no potin the room. What is the process by 
which we derive the knowledge “there is no pot 
in the room ?” When there is a pot our organ 
of sense flows out of our eye, unites with the 
pot and we derive the knowledge, “Here isa 
pot.” Whenthere is no pot, no such thing 
happens. How then do you derive the knowledge 
“There is no pot in the room?” According to 
Advaita Vedanta, this knowledge is derived 
through a new pramaàna called anupalabdhi. From 
the fact that we do not perceive a potalthough there 
is light in the room and although our eyesight 
is normal, we derive the knowledge “There is no 
pot in the room." ‘Those who do not admit the 
existence of a seprate pramaàna try to explain the 
perception of the non-existence of the pot from 
the fact of perception of the bare ground (i.e. 
ground on which there is no pot) According 
to them anupalabdhi is included in pratyaksa. 
According to another group of objectors (viz, 
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Naiyayikas) non-existence of the jar is not identi- 
cal with the existence of the bare ground, but is 
an adjective of the ground which can be 
perceived even as other objectives like its colour, 
Shape etc. can be perceived. These objections 
are not accepted by the Advaita Vedàntins who 
say that the nonexistence of the pot is not 
identical with the existence of the bare ground, 
because every time we perceive the bare ground 
we do not perceive the nonexistence of all the 
things which do not exist there, or again the 
ground may not b» bare, e. g. there may be a 
cloth on the ground but not any pot. Again 

; nonexistence of the pot can not be said to be 
derived from pratyaksa as such nonexistence 
cannot be perceived by the sense. In order 
that an object may be perceived by the sense 
there should be contact of the sense with that 
object. There may be contact of the sense with 
existent objects only and not with nonexistent 
objects. 

There remains for us to consider one more 
kind of pramana called arthapatti. The stock 
example of arthapatti is as follows. 

Devadatta is fat, he does not eat during day, 
therefore he eats at night. l 

We know a fact that Devadatta is fat. 
We know also that he does not eat during 

- day. We have then no doubt that he eats 
at night for if he did not eat at night he 
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could not be fat as he does not eat during day. 
Arthapatti is the process by which in order to 
explain a known fact we have to postulate 
something. This sort of reasoning cannot be 
reduced to anumaàna in which from the existence 
of a sign or indication we infer the existence of 
the object of which it is the sign. 

We have briefly indicated the nature of 
the six different kinds of pramana. Of these 
pratyaksa which occurs first is of constant 
and universal application. It may appear at 
first that pratyaksa is the best means of getting 
infallible knowledge. If some one doubts my 
‘statement we say, “I have seen it with my 
own eyes". But a little reflection will show that 
the knowledge which we derive from pratyaksa 
cannot be always relied upon, We see the 
sun like a plate in size. But the astronomer 
tells us that it extends over millions of miles. 
We do not see any living beings in the air or 
in the water in a tumbler. But the scientist 
says that the air and water are full of microbes, 
The knowledge about the size of the sun and 
the existence of microbes is derived from the 
testimony of the astronomer and the scientist. 
Such knowledge is Sabda pramaàna, In these _ 
cases Sabda pramána gives more correct know- 
ledge than pratyaksa pramana. Due to defects 
or limitations of our organs of sense there 
may be mistakes in  pratyaksa pramana. If 
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in Sabda pramana the person who gives the 
testimony is competent and trustworthy the 
knowledge derived from his testimony is more 
reliable, 

We shall now discuss how fðr the various 
kinds of pramaàna are applicable in deriving 
knowledge of Brahman. Brahman cannot be seen 
or heard. Hence pratyaksa pramáàna can not 
ordinarily produce knowledge of Brahman. He 
can however be directly perceived by the mind 
when the mind is purified, and properly con- 
trolled, when there is no desire for enjoyment 
of the senses, when the mind is free from anger 
and passions. When the mind is free from 
desire it ceases to be mind and becomes one 
with buddhi (intelligence), Mind and buddhi 
are different phases of the same substance viz. 
antahkarana. Saiikalpa (desire) and  vikalpa 
(hesitation) are the functions of the mind, while 
decision and determination are the functions of 
the buddhi. In other words when the antahkarana 
has desire and hesitation it is called mind, when 
it makes a definite decision or determination 
it is called buddhi. As stated above when the 
mind is free from desire it can perceive Brahman. 
. When the mind is free from desire it practically 
ceases to be mind and as the ‘antahkarana’ has 
definite decision or determination — (decision 
that God is the only reality and determination 
that one must ome Him) i it par. be. called 
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buddhi. That is why both the statements 


have been made viz. Brahman can be per- 
ceived by the mind and Brahman can be 
perceived by buddhi'. It is direct perception 
and hence pratyaksa. But, as stated above, 
the ordinary man cannot have pratyaksa vision 
of God. It is only by means of prolonged 
discipline and practice that one becomes com- 
petent to have pratyaksa vision of God and 
that 18 the aim of the Vedantist. 

We now come to anumāna. One form- of 
anumana which may be used to prove the exis- 
tence of Brahman is as follows. 

All objects have a maker, e. g. a pot; 

-The universe is an object. 

Hence the universe has a maker. 

The name of this maker of the universe 
is Brahman. Various objections have been 
urged against this kind of anumdna. It has 
been said, why should it be assumed that 
all objects of the universe have the same maker ? 
Different objects may have been created by 
different (minor) gods like Indra, Vayu and 
Varuna. What is the justification for assuming 
that there is an Allknowing Almighty God 


- who has created the universe ? There may of 


course be replies to such objections. | Fresh — 
objections m may be raised against such replies, 
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This sort of argument may go on without end 
if the parties are clever enough. In his 
commentary on  Brahmasutra 2-1-11, Sam- 
karacharyya has said that by mere argument it 
is not possible to establish the existence of 
Brahman. The existence of Brahman -has to 
be known from the words of the Vedas. With 
the help of arguments we can ascertain the 
correct meanings of the various passages of the 
Vedas. This is the proper scope of the use 
of arguments. 

The Brahmastitra referred to above (viz. 
2-1-11) has been interpreted by Ramanuja in 
a different manner. But the opinions ex- 
pressed by Sainkaracharyya in his commentary 
on this Brahmasütra have also been expressed 
by Ramanuja in his commentary on Brahma- 
sūtra 1, 1, 3. It may ba urged, he says, that as 
God has no body, it is not possible for him to 
create the universe, for we do not see any 
instance in which one who has no body can 
create any thing. Nor can it be concluded 
that there must be a living being controlling 
the entire universe, For there may be inani- 
mate objects which are not controlled by any 
living beings e. g.,a cart ora stone. In this 
way all arguments in favour of the existence 
of God can be refuted. The existence of God 
must be based on the authority of the Vedas. 
As stated above there can be no possibility 
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of mistake in the Vedas,—as the Vedas have 
not been composed by men. 

So according to both these acharyyas it is not 
possible to establish the existence of Brahman, 
far less to know Brahman, by means of anumaàna 
or inference. The only means of knowing 
that Brahman exists is the words of 
the Vedas. The Vedas say that Brahman 
exists ; hence we have the | knowledge 
that Brahman exists. The knowledge which we 
derive from testimony may be defective if there 
is any defect in the person who testifies. Such 
defect may arise out of incompetency of testifier 
to know correctly, or his desire to mislead, or his 
inability to express correctly. None of these 
defects can occur in the testimony of the Vedas. 
For according to one school (the Mtimasinakas) 
the Vedas are not the compositions of any being, 
while according to another school (the Vedan- 
tists) the Vedas originated from Brahman. 
According to both these schools the Vedas are 
everlasting. They * exist from time without 
beginning and will exist for time without end. 
If the Vedas had been composed by human 


beings, there would have been the possibility 


of mistakes. As the Vedas were not composed 
by any being, or were composed by Omnipotent 
Brahman who knows everything and is the 
source of all that is good, there cannot be any 
intentional or unintentional mistake in the 
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Vedas. When the Vedas say that there is 
Brahman, we can take it that there is no doubt 
that Brahman exists. 

If the Vedas had been composed by any 
persons a tradition to that effect would have 
been surely handed down. ‘The™ seers 
(rsis) whose names are associated with different 
portions of the Vedas did not compose those 
portions, but were the persons to whom those 
portions of the Vedas had been revealed. From 
the rsis the Vedas have been handed down in 
an unbroken line of disciples, each of whom 
heard the Vedas from his preceptor and repeated 
them to the disciples. If a book is copied by 
hand mistakes might creep in. But no mistakes 
can creep in this system of. oral instruction. 
The teacher would not be satisfied till he found 
that the pupil had learnt correctly and could 
repeat correctly. An entire class of society 
(viz the Brahmins) had practically been set 
apart for thus preserving the Vedas. Those who 
learnt the Vedas were looked upon with venera- 
- tion. They were-fed in religious ceremonies. 
Gifts were made tō them. All that was:possible 
was done to ensure that the knowledge derived 
from divine sources was not Sof ECRANS by 
contaet with human beings. R r 

There have always been some } persons who 
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disbelieved in the Vedas. We find in the 
Ramayana that when Rama was in the Citra- 
kita forest a Brahmin named Jabali tried to 
persuade Rama to return to Ayodhya by saying 
that life after death as laid down in the Vedas 
is all false, and that the Vedas were written 
by men who wanted to eke out a living by 
cheating others and making them perform 
sacrifices and make gifts (Valmiki’s Ramayana, 
Ayodhyakanda 108th Chapter). Rama indignant- 
ly refused to accept the counsel of Jabali and 
asserted that those who preached against the 
Vedas were never honoured in respectable 
society and that the Vedas were based on truth 
(Ibid, Chapter 109). - This is also the opinion of 
Sri Krsna (Gita 16,24) as well as of Vyasa, 
Valmiki, S’amkaracharyya, Ramanujacharyya, 
Caitanya and other saints and scholars. 
Buddha and Mahfvira were probably the only 
saints who did not believe in the Vedas, 
We shall deal later with the defects in their 
arguments, 

1f the Vedas are true .there cannot be 
any contradiction between diront portions 
of the Vedas. The method of reconciling 
apparent: discrepancies between different portions 
of the Vedas- (including the Upanisads) has been 
explained in the Pūrva Mimainsa and Uttara 
Mímaünsa, two out of the six systems of the phi- 
losophy of the Hindus, The former was written by 
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Jaimini and deals mainly with the Vedic rituals. 
The latter has already been referred to in 
chapter II p. 41. It is a comprehensive system 
of philosophy based on the  Upanisads. As 
it deals. entirely with the Upanisads or 
the Vedanta it is also known as the Vedanta 
philosophy. All the different schools of Hindu 
religion are agreed that the true meaning 
of the Upanisads has been correctly inter- 
preted in the Uttara Mimaiisa philosophy. 

Some modern writers have expressed the 
view that it is a drawback of Vedanta philosophy 


that the authority of the Upanisads has been 
quoted in support of statements made there- 


in. 'They think that the philosophy would have 
been more valuable if appeal had been made 
to reason and argument instead of to passages 
ot the Upanisads. But these critics overlook 
the fundamental viewpoint of the Upanisads. 


According the Upanisads the nature of Brahman- 


is so difficult to understand, it is so unlike 
other objects, that reason and argument are of 


no avail in comprehending it. Unless Brahman 


reveals His own nature we cannot know Him. 


Brahman has revealed His nature through the 
Upanisads and hence in the system of philo- . 
sophy dealing with Brahman appeal- must be 

‘made to passages of the Upanisads, If attempts — 

were made to determine the nature of Brahman 

Uy means of reason and argument. without E 
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reference to passages in the Upanisads they 
would not be successful. Practical experience 
shows the wisdom of the position taken up in 
Vedanta. While philosophers who have based 
their arguments on pure reason have not been 
able to come to any definite conclusion about 
the existence of God, all tbe different schools 
of Vedanta philosophy assert that Brahman 
does exist and He can be realized. There is 
also plenty of scope for difference in thinking 
within the limits of Vedanta philosophy 
which comprises scholars like Sainkara who 
maintain that Brahman is without any form 


OK: attribute to saints like Caitanya. who 
" have held that Brahman possesses the most 





beautiful form and an infinite number of good 
attributes. If one goes through the  philo- 
sophical writings of various schools of Vedanta 
one can realize that reasoning has not been 
cramped by the faith in the infallibility of. the 
Upanisads. 





CHAPTER IV 
Creation of the Universe | 


For the creation of an object two things 
are necessary,—a living person who creates, 
and an ingredient out of which the object 
is created. Thus for the creation of a pot 
we want. a potter and clay. The potter is 
the active agent (nimitta K&arana). The clay 
is the material (upadana karana). If there 
is & potter, but no material (clay) he cannot 
produce a pot. On the other hand if there 
is clay but no potter, we can have no pot. 
We require both the potter and the clay ; 
both the active agent and the ingredient. 

That God is the active agent who has 
created the universe practically all religions 
which admit the existence of God agree in 
saying. Hinduism says so, as well as Chris- 
tianity and Mahomedanism. But what is 
the material out of. which God created the 
universe ? p 

One possible N ER is that the universe 
was created out of nothing. Before creation 
there was God. There was nothing  else..- 
Out of this nothing, God created the-universe. 
This seems to be the theory in Christian and 
Muslim theology. But the Upanisads contradict 
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this theory and assert that nothing can be 
created out of nothing. ‘“‘In this respect some 
say that at first there was only nothing, and 
from that nothing came out the universe. 
But, dear one, how can that be? How can 
something real be .created out of nothing ? 
The fact is, dear one, at first the true thing 
alone existed, without a second. That thing 
wished, ‘I shall be many.” " 

The above passage contradicts mot only 
the theory that God created the universe out 
of nothing but also the theory that*the universe 
has come out of some inanimate matter without 
the intervention of God (as in Sainkhya philo- 
sonhy). l'or the Upanisads say that at first He 
alone existed, then He wished that He would be 
many. It thus appears that before creation 
there was no inanimate matter, there ‘was 
only Brahman. It cannot be maintained that 
in the passage quoted above the true thing 
was really inanimate matter and that it is 
only in a figurative sense that it has been 
said, that thing “wished” to be many; as 
the universe came out of the prime cause 
aud as no living being could be seen as the 
actiye agent it appeared as if that thing 
itself wished to be many and thereafter 
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converted itself into many. For. the Upanisads 
say, “That Deity thought,—hallo, I shall 
enter the three objects by my soul and shall 
create name and form.”' Here an animate 
being has been called the soul of the prime 
cause. Surely an animate being cannot be 
called the soul of an inanimate object. Hence 
the prime cause must be an animate object. 
It has also been said in the Upanisads that 
he who can. realize the prime cause as .his 
own self attains emancipation? and it must 


‘be admitted that no man can attain emancipa- 


tion by knowing an inanimate object as his 
own self. It must therefore be admitted that 
the prime cause was an animate object. 
According to the Upanisads therefore at 
first Brahman alone existed and nothing else. 
The universe was created by Brahman out 
of Himself. At the time of universal destruc- 
tion (pralaya) the universe disappears in 
Brahman. The material or ingredient with 
which Brahman created the universe is noth- 
ing but Brahman. Brahman is both the 
agent and the material or, in the language 


of the Vedanta, He is both the nimitta and 
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upadana karana.' “Just as the spider creates © 
the web and devours it, just as the plants 
come out of the earth, just as the hair grows 
out of the living body,—so the universe comes 
out of Brahman.’ ‘The earth does not suffer 
any loss or change by the growth of plants. 
The same particles of matter which existed 
inside the earth come out in the shape of 
plants. When plants die the same particles 
go back to the earth. The living body remains 
unaffected by the growth of the hair. So 
Brahman does not suffer any loss or change 
by the growth of the universe. 

To the above doctrine that the universe 
was created out of Brahman it may be objected 
that when one object is transformed into 
another there is similarity between the two. 
Clay is transformed into pot. Pot is similar 
to clay, not to gold. But there is great difference 


between the nature of Brahman and that of the 


universe. Brahman is animate ; the universe is 
inanimate. Brahman is pure; the universe is 
impure. Brahman is unalloyed joy ; the universe 
isa mixture of joy und sorrow. The Vedas 
have declared that Brabman and the universe 
are of opposite natures. The Vedas say 
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that Brahman is knowledge, the universe is 
non-knowledge.' It might be replied that the 
universe is not inanimate. For in the Vedas 
we find» such expressions as :—“The earth 
said" or “The waters said” or “The fire 
thought." From such expressions it might 
be thought that the earth, the waters and 
the fire are really animate though they appear 
to be inanimate. But this reply is not correct. 
The objects referred to in these expressions 
are the deities which permeate the inanimate 
objects. We find in the Vedas that various 
deities permeate different objects. Thus it 
is stated that the fire god assumed the from 
of speech and entered the mouth.' [tHence 
the reply that the universe is animate is 
not correct and the objection stands. “The 
real reply to the objection is that we find 
in the world that when one object is trans- 
formed into another the natures of the two 
sometimes differ from’ each other. Thus hair 
and” nail which are inanimate objects grow 
out of a living body. On the other hand 
scorpions which are living objects grow out 
of cowdung, or insects out of honey. When 
one object is transformed into another there is 
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no doubt somè similarity between the two 
objects, but there is also some dissimilarity. 
If there was no dissimilarity they could not 
be called two different objects. So also between 
Brahman and the universe there is some | 
similarity and there is also some dissimilarity. 
Brahman is exists. The universe also exists. 
This is similarity. Brahman -is animate. The 
universe is inanimate, This is dissimilarity. 
There can therefore be no objection to say 
that Brahman is the cause and the universe 
is the effect. 

The substance out of which the universe 
is created is no doubt nothing but Brahman. 
But it has been given a separate name, viz, 
Maya. Maya is the power (Sakti) of Brahman. 
It has been called Maya because of its wonder- 
ful action.” Where there was nothing before 
(except Brahman) there appear the sun, the 
moon, the planets, the stars; in the planets 
there appear hills, rivers and seas, forests 
and plains, men, birds and beasts. It iS 
almost like the action of a wizard (aart). 
Other synonyms for māyā are prakriti (cause) 
pradhana (main ingredient) avyakta (unmani- 
fested) avidya (ignorance) ajnana (ignorance) 
“It is called prakriti because it is the cause 
of the universe. It is called pradh&ana or 
the main thing because it is the main thing 
in the universe, It is called avyakta or 
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undifferentiated because the objects of the 
universe come into existence when it is 
differentiated into various elements. It is - 
called avidyā or ajnāna or ignorance because 

when knowledge dawns the objects of the 
universe appear to be ‘ephemeral or unreal as 
compared with Brahman. 

The Upanisads say, “Maya is the igo 
(cause), God is the Lord of Maya." ` 

"God is the Lord of pradhàna (rz. e. Maya) 
and of the living beings. He also controls the 
three qualities (Satwa, rajas and tamas).* 

"Avyakta (7. e. Maya) is superior to Mahat, 
(Jiva i.e.) The Purusa (ze. Brahman) is 
superior to Maya." 

S’amkara has described Maya as neither true 
nor false. Maya is not true as (according to 
Sainkara) Brahman alone is true. Neither is 
Maya altogether false. Examples of false objects 
are the horn of the hare, or the flower which b 
grows in the sky, or the son of a sterile woman. 
They are objects which have no existence at all. 
Sainkara says that the exact nature of Maya 
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cannot he expressed in words (anirvachaniya). 
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^ Ramanuja says that this Mahat is jiva (soul). As the objects 
mentioned previously are inanimate and jiva is animate, jiva 
is mahat €. €. greater than those objects. — 
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It is something positive (Bhavarüpain) and not 
mere absence of something. According to Rama- 
nuja it always exists, though sometimes it is 
manifested and sometimes it is unmanifested. 
As it is the power of Brahman it always remains 
in Brahman. When. Brahman creates the 
universe there is manifestation of Maya. During 
universal destruction (pralaya) there is no 
manifestation of Maya which nevertheless exists 
in Brahman in the latent stage. Ramanuja 
criticizes Sainkara's conception of Maya that 
it is neither true nor false. Ramanuja says every 
object is either true or false and that Maya. is 
true, being the power of God. 

May4 consists of three qualities called satwa, 
rajas and tamas. Satwa is the pure quality 
and creates attachment for pleasure and 
knowledge. Rajas gives rise to activity. Tamas 
is the cause of ignorance. At the time of 
pralaya these three qualities exist in the same 
proportion, At the time of creation this 
equilibrium is destroyed with the result that at 
some places satwa  preponderates, at other 
places rajas or tamas. Every object of the 
universe contains all these qualities though in 
varying degrees. By performing religious acts 
we can increase the satwa quality inus. If we 
perform evil acts the-tamas will increase. “These 
qualities exist in Maya (the power of Brahman) 
and in the universe. But Brahmap transcends 
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all these qualities. He is not influenced by any 
of them. Hence He is called gunatita, (existing _ 
beyond these qualities.) 

The process of creation is thus stated in the 
Upanisads :— ` 

From Brahman was created space (akAsa) 
from space air, from air fire, from fire water, 
from water earth." These five objects which are 
created at first cannot be perceived by our senses, 
They are fine. Sound is the quality of space; 
sound and touch are the qualities of air ; sound 
touch and sight are the qualities of fire ; the 
above three qualities and taste are the qualities 
of water; the above four qualities and smell are 
the qualities of earth. We know that sound is 
transmitted through air. But Vedanta philosophy 
conceives a finer sound which is transmitted 
through vaccum. "Space is not mere absence of 
matter. It is something positive." One proof 
of its existence is that we cannot increase the 
amount of space anywhere according to our will. 
By air is meant anything which has only sound 
and touch. Other gases are included in the term 
air. Fire or heat is considered by modern 
scientists to be a particular state or manner 
of existence of an object in which its particles 
vibrate rapidly. Indian philosophy considered 
fire to be an independent object which is the 

(1) aem aeea: gwa: rag: efa: a watra: | 
uu: vet) Tai U 2.1.1. l 
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cause of the vibration of the particles. Water is 
created from fire and air. As an example we may 
mention that water is produced when electricity 
(i. e. fire) passes through hydrogen and oxygen 


(i. e. air) Earth or solid matter is created 


out of water. From these five objects two series 
of objects are created. In one series we have the 
various components of the fine body of the 
living being and in another series we have the 
five gross objects.—space, air, fire, water and earth 
which can be perceived by our senses. 

The components of the fine body are seven- 
teen in number, vtz, (1-v) the five senses,—eye, 
ear, tongue, skin and nose (vi) intelligence 
(buddhi) (vii) mind (manas) (viii-xii) the five 
organs. of action, vez, hand, foot, speech, anus 
and sex (xii-xvii) the five kinds of air in the 
body (prana, apana, udana, vyana and samana). -^ 

(i-v) The five senses are the eye, the ears 
the nose, the tongue and the skin. These five 
senses or organs are fine substances which 
cannot be perceived by senses. For example 
the organ of the eye is not the eyeball which we 
see but a fine thing whose seat is inside the 
eyeball. 

Similarly the organ of hearing is not the ear 
which we can see, but a fine thing whose seat 
is the ear. The organ of hearing is created out 
of (fine) space. Sound is the quality of space 
Ear is necessary to hear the sound. It may 
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thus be conceived that the ear is created from 
space to hear the sound which is the quality 
of space. The organ of touch is created out of 
(fine) air. The organ of tongue is created out of 
(fine) water.. The organ of smell is created 
out of (fine) earth. Buddhi (intelligence) is 
that organ by means of which we arrive ata 
definite conclusion. We see an object before us. 
From its size and shape we conclude that it is 
à cow. Itis by means of buddhi that we arrive 
at this conclusion. Buddhi of an- insane 
person is out of order. He cannot therefore 
arrive at definite and correct conclusions. The 
manas or mind is that organ from which various 
desires appear in us. The buddhi and tha 
manas are created out of ‘all the five fine ele- 
ments, viz. space, air, fire water and earth. 
The necessity of conceiving the existence 
of the mind apart from the existence of the 
soul and the «senses has been explained in 
chapter II. Buddhi and manas are two 
manifestations of the same object ‘antahkarana’ 
(internal sense.) This interna] sense (antahkarana) 
has two functions, one by which it arrives 
at a definite conclusion and another by which 


. mno definite conclusion is reached. The former 


is called buddhi oe gs latter manas 
(or mind). 

(viii to xii) ‘The five organs of action are 
speech, the hand, the foot, the anus and 
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the sex. These organs also are fine substances 
and therefore invisible. From fine space is 
created the organ of speech. The organ of 
speech- produces sound which is the 
property of space. Hence it is reasonable to 
infer tbat speech is created out of space, From 
fine air is created the hand (not the limb 
we see, but the organ of action within it). From 
fine fire is created the foot. From fine 
water is created the anus. From fine earth 
is created the sex. The function of the speech 
is to utter sound, that of the hand is to 
take, that of the foot is to go, that of the anus is 
to expel, that of the sex is to enjoy. 

(xii to xvii) The .five vayus (air) are 
the prana the apāna the vyana, the udana 
and the samana. «The seat of the pr&ana is 
the end of the nose, It moves between 
the nose and the "navel. With the help of 
. this organ we breathe out. The seat of the 
apana is near the anus. It moves between the 
anus and the navel. Its function is to throw - 
out useless matter from the body. The samana 
lives in the stomach. Its function is to convert 
the food and drink into flesh, blood, urine, stool 
etc. These five vayus are created out of the 
combination of all the five fine substances 

“According to Adwaita Vedanta the soul has 
got five sheathes or coverings. The first sheath 
consists of | aya and is called the ànandamaya 
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kosa faeath i. In this sheath the soul with- 
draws from all outward objects and thoughts 
and remains only with avidyà which it cannot 
give up till it is liberated. In that stage it feels 
Joy of Brahman more than in other states. 

“The second sheath consists of buddhi 
(intelligence) and the five organs of sense 


(the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue and 


the skin). It is called vijnànamaya kosa 
(the sheath of knowledge). Its function is to 
know. It is on account of this covering 
that the. soul thinks “I do," “I enjoy," “I 


am happy,” “I am unhappy." The next 


sheath is called the manomaya. kosa. It con- 
sists of the manas (mind) and the same five 
organs of sense. Its function is to will. The 
next sheath is called the  pranamaya kosa. 
It ‘consists of the five vayus and the five 
organs of action. Its function is to do, to 
act. The combination of the three coverings 
(numbers two to four) is called the fine body 


(süksma Sarira) as distinguished from the gross 


body of flesh and blood (annamaya koşa 
i. e. the sheath created out of food). At the 
time of death the soul along with the fine 
body leaves the gross body and goes according to 
its action to heaven or hell, or is born again. 

The theory of these kosas is based on the 
. second portion (Brahm4nanda valli) of the 
Taittiriya Upanisad which mentions first the 
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annamaya atma, then the pranamaya Atma, then 
the manomaya, the vijnanamaya and Ananda- 
maya atma. “The Upanisads use the term Atma 
and not kosa. In the Brahmasütras the last 
(ànandmaya ātmā) is identified with Brahman. 
Samikara disputes this interpretation of the 
Upanisadic text made by Vyasa in the Brahma- 
sutras and says that the Aanandamaya ātmā 
is not Brahman but a sheath of Brahman 
created by Maya. 

Ramanuja accepts the interpretation of’ 
Vyasa “and says the Anandamaya ātmā is 
is Brahman and the vyijnanamaya atma is ^ 
the jiva. Samkaras theory of the five kosas 
is not thus accepted by Ramanuja who sticks 
to the interpretation of Vyasa.’ 

As stated before the five gross substances 
(space air, fire, water and earth) are created 
out of fine substances of the same names 
mixed in various proportions. The process of 
creation of the gross substances is as follows. 
One-half part of fine Akasa is mixed with one- 
eighth part of fine air, one-eighth part of 
fine fire, one-eighth part of fine water and 
one-eighth part of fine earth. This mixture 
is called gross akasa. Similarly X part of fine 
air, mixed with ith part of each of the 
other fine substances viz. Akasa, fire, water and 
earth makes gross air. Gross fire consists of 
i part of fine fire and th part of each of 

X 
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the other fine substances wiz. ākāsa, air,’ 


water and earth. Similarly for gross water 
and gross earth. It is these gross substances 
which can be perceived by our sense organs. 
Akasa can be perceived by only one organ 
viz. ear. Air can be perceived by two organs, 
viz. ear and skin. Fire can be perceived by 
three organs viz., ear, skin and eye. Water 
can be perceived by four organs wiz., ear, skin, 
eye and tongue, Earth can be perceived by 
all the five organs vzz., ear skin, eye, tongue 
and nose. In other words Akasa has got only 
only one quality, viz. sound." -Air has got 
two qualities, v2z.,, sound and touch. Fire 
has got three, v2z., sound, touch and. figure, 
Water has got four, vez. sound, touch, figure 
and taste. Earth has got five, vzz., sound, 
touch, figure, taste and smell. The gross 
objects of the universe are made of these 
five substances, But itis a mistake to suppose 
that according to Vedanta philosophy these 
were conceived as elements and that modern 
science has proved that the theory of Vedanta 

(12) According to modern physics sound is transmitted 
through air and not through vaccum. But Hindu philo- 
sophy conceives of sound as of three kinds, viz. para (wu) 
pashyantee ( gmt) and vaikharee (@@@). Para sound can 
be heard. The other sounds cannot be heard, being too fine 
(shorter wave length). It is the para which is transmitted 
by air. Pashyantee and Vaikharee are not so transmitted. 
They are transmitted through sky or ether. 
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philosophy was wrong. Elements are those which 
cannot be broken up into other ingredients, 
while compounds are those which can be so 
broken up. According to these definitions all 
the five gross substances are compounds as 
they can be broken up into the five fine 
ingredients, Akasa, air, fire, water and earth. 
Each of these five’ fine substances can be 
ultimately broken up into fine Akasa. So fine 
akasa is really the only element. Modern science 
has shown that the so-called elements 
which were formerly conceived to be unbreak- 
able are breakable into protons and electrons 
out of which all elements are made up. With 
the progress of science therefore the former 
scientific theory of elements has been found 
to be wrong and not the Vedantic theory. 
It appears as if science is approaching the 
Vedantic theory according to which all objects 
of the universe are created out of akasa. It 
is hoped that science will one day discover 
that protons and electrons are made out 
of akaüsa and then the theory of the Vedanta 
will be fully confirmed. It may be observed 
here that ākāśa is not mere absence of sub- 
stance, but some positive substance. This is 
clear from the fact that space has magni- 
tude, some portion of ākāśa is greater than some 
other | portion. We cannot create akaása where 
there is none. According to the Upanisads there 
LI 
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was no space or Akasa at the time of pralaya 
and the first step in the process of creation 
was the creation of the space or ak&Sa. 

The gross bodies of living beings are made up 
of the five gross substances,—earth, water, fire 
air and sky. There are four kinds of gross 
bodies viz, those born from uterus (jarayuja) 
those“ born from eggs (andaja), those born 
from dirt (swedaja, e. g.. Worms) and those 
born from earth (wdvzjja). According to Chris- 
tianity and Mahommedanism, men alone have 
souls, animals and plants have no soul. 
According to Hinduism animals and plants 
also have soul. In fact, a man may be born 
as an animal or a plant. Shorn of all appen- 
dages the soul is pure knowledge Animals 
certainly have knowledge and therefore have 
soul. Plants also have consciousness, and 
therefore soul, as the researches of Sir J. C. 
Bose have shown. Manu has said of plants 
that they have consciousness and can feel 
pleasure and pain." | 

Poets have intuitively felt this truth. Tbus 
Wordsworth has said, 

The trees spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezy air, 
And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there. ~ 
<A Besides the four kinds of beings mentioned 
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above there are other beings who have no 
gross body. One of these classes is the devas 
(minor deities) e. g. Indra, Agni, Vayu, 
Yama etc. They were also created by the 
Supreme Being (Brahman). Persons who 
perform sufficiently meritorious acts are born 
as devas. But even they cannot exercise their 
power against the will of Brahman.“ In the 
Kenopanisad the story is told that there was 
a fight between the gods (Devas) and demons 
(asuras) in which the gods were victorious. 
They thought that they won because of their own 
power and greatness. The Omniscient Brahman 
knew this. He wanted to cure the gods of their 
pride and ignorance. He appeared before them 
in & very beautiful from (Yaksa). 'The gods 
did not know who this new person was. 
They sent Agni (fire god) to ascertain who 
he was. He asked Agni what his name was and 
what strength he possessed. Agni said that 
his name was Agni, and he could burn the entire 
universe. The stranger kepta piece of straw 
before Agni and asked the latter to burn it. 
But Agni failed though he tried with all his 
might. Agni returned discomfited to the other 
gods. The gods then sent Vayu (the air god) 
who, when asked, said he could shake the entire 
universe. But he was also discomfited as he 
could not move the straw. Then the gods 
deputed Indra to the stranger who disappeared 
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on the approach of Indra. Indra engaged 
himself in au$terities to realize who the stran- 
ger was. At last Brahamvidya ( Divine know- 
ledge ) appeared before Indra in the shape 
of Uma the beautiful daughter of the Hima- 
layas. Indra asked Her about the stranger. 
She said “He is Brahman. Your victory was 
due to Brahman. Due to ignorance you thought 
that the victory was achieved by your 


own prowess”, 


As we have stated in chapter one there are 
many passages in different Upanisads which 
refer to the existence of minor gods and itis 
wrong to argue that because the Upanisads refer 
to one Almighty Ged hence the  Upanisads 
discard the theory of minor gods. 

Badarayana in his Brahmasitras has 
discussed the question whether the gods are 
entitled to study the Upanisads and thereby 
attain the knowledge of Brahman. (Brahmasüutra 
1-3-26). In the comment on this aphorism, 
Samkaracharyya says that from the testimony 
of the Vedas, the Puranas, the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata we learn that the gods have 


bodies and are therefore eligible for the study 


of that branch of knowledge which deals with 
Brahman (4. e. Brahmavidyà ). It may be 
doubted how, if gods have bodies, they can 
receive gifts made simultaneously at different 
places by different devotees performing Vedic 
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sacrifices. To this objection it has been replied 
that the gods have the power to assume different 
bodies at different places at the same time and 
also the power to keep the bodies invisible. We 
find in the Upanisads that Indra went to Brahma 
and engaged .in austerities in order to learn 
Brahmavidyàa.^ Those gods who attain this 
knowledge become united with Brahman and are 
not born again. Those who cannot attain this 
knowledge are OER again, at the time of the next 
creation. 

In the Taittiriya Upanisad we find mention of 
three kinds of devas or gods. Indra, Vayu, Agni 
etc. who are simply called devas or gods are 
of the superior kind. Lower than then) are 
those who as a result of performing meritorious 
acts in this world go to heaven. ‘hey have 
been called karma-devas or those created as gods 
asa result of good acts. Still lower are the 
ajana-devas č. e., Who are born in heaven. It is 
stated in this U panisad that the joy of the karma- 
deva is hundred times that of an àjana-deva and 
that the joy of a deva is hundred times that of a 
karma-deva. In this connection some other 
kinds of beings are mentioned who are higher 
than men inasmuch as their joy is of a higher 
degree. Such are the gandharvas and the 
pitris. ‘The gandharvas were of two kinds. 
Human gandharvas and divine gener. The 

(14) Chandogys Upanisad. 8-7 
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pitris also are a- kind of gods. They seem to 
be living in their abodes till the pralaya or 
universal destruction ( Taittiriya Upanisad 2/8 ). 
These different orders of being are the forms 
taken by the souls of men who perform pious 
acts. | 

We have briefly indicated the process of 
creation. At the time of pralaya there was 
nothing. Then were created the five fine and 
gross substances, thamthe various worlds, then 
the fine bodies and the gross bodies of various 
kinds of beings. Each living being is encased in 
a fine body and a gross body. Both the fine 
and the gross bodies are inanimate, the soul alone 
being animate. The fine and gross bodies in 
which a particular soul is encased at the time of 
its birth are determined by the the acts performed 
by it in its previous birth. 

It may be objected that the doctrine of 
Karma does not furnish a satisfactory explana- 
tion for the inequality of the lot of individual 
souls inasmuch as at the time of creation 
different souls must have been placed in unequal 
situations although there could not be any 
previous acts at that time. The reply is that 
just as creation was preceded by the unmanifested 
state ( parlaya ) so also the unmanifested state 
(pralaya) was preceded by another creation. In 
other words every creation was preceded by 
. another creation. Creation is without beginning. 


- 
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So the inequality in the environments of 
different souls at the time of creation can be 
accounted for by the inequality in the acts. 
committed by different souls in the previous 
creation. This argument is contained in the 
following aphorism of Baàdarayana. “If it is 
objected that pleasure and pain cannot be 
determined by the past acts of the soul as at the 
time of creation there is no past act, the reply is 
that creation is without beginning" " In his 
commentary on this aphorism Sainkarücharyya 
quotes the following passage from the Vedas which 
is repeated every day at the time of the worship 
of Sandhya : “The creator (Brahmaà) created the 
sun, the moon, the heaven, the earth and the 
sky—as they existed in the previous creation". 

It may be objected that it is difficult to 
conceive that creation is without beginning. 
But it is equally difficult to conceive of a first 
creation. A tendency for recurrence is found 
in all natural phenomena. The seasons recur 
in a difinite order. Every summer was preceded 
by another summer with similar temperature, 
flowers, fruits etc. In the same way every 
creation was preceded by a similar creation. 
After all we should remember that nothing new — 





(14) a amama Sa a safer Bra Su 2.1.35 
(15: wnteswl wen aaa aera fers gedterntigaa wr | 
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is created in the world. The materials remain 
the same. When we think that a new object 
has appeared, really speaking there is only a 
change in the arrangement of the particles. The 
particles of which the sun, the moon, the earth 
etc. consist existed even before creation but 
in an unmanifested or potential state. After 
creation they appear in a manifested state. As 

rikrisna says in the Bhagavad Gita “On the 
appearance of (Brahmas) day (creation) all mani- 
fested things come out of the unmanifested. At 
the time of (Brahmas) night (destruction or 
pralaya) the manifested objects merge into the 
unmanifested''^ References to the creation and 
destruction of the universe are found in many 
places of the Vedas. Mention may be made here 
of Rig Veda Samhita 10/129 ( areata qw ) and 
the Ratri Sukta. We give below translations of 
some of the passages as explained by Sayana- 
charyya.~ “At the time of the unmanifested 
(pralaya) neither gross nor fine substance 
existed. The world did not exist, nor space 
(akasa) Only the ultimate reality (Brahman) 
existed". ‘‘Maya, the power of Brahman sees in 
her vision all the objects of the worid as they 
will be created by her. She then brings them 
-into existence and sustains them." 








(16) samma. gal aaa eTae | 
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The universal void which existed before crea- 
tion contained all the objects of the universe in 
an unmanifested state. During the period preced- 
ing the universal void, the tendency for these 
objects to manifest themselves asserted again and 
again and caused creation again and again. It is 
like seed appearing as the tree, and the tree 
producing the seed. Just as the cycle of seed- 
tree-seed. is without beginning, so also the cycle 
of creation-destruction-creation is without begin- 
ning. It is a law of nature which manifests 
itself in all phenomena. It is the only 
hypothesis which can explain the diversity in 

` the lot of different creatures. 
~ It may be asked, Why did God create the 
universe ? We build a house so that we can 
live more comfortably. We grow a garden in 
order to enjoy the flowers and fruits. But 
God did not create the universe in order to 
derive any joy. He has always maximum 
joy. If we say that His joy can be increased 
by the creation of the universe, then we shall 
have to admit that He is imperfect, inas- 
muchas He has not perfect or complete joy. 
x That God does not enjoy any object of the 
universe is stated in the following passage 
of the Upanisad :—'"Two birds dwell in the 
same tree. ~ They are united together. ‘They | 
are friendly towards each other. One of the 
‘birds tastes the fruits of the tree. The other 
12 
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bird does not taste, but merely looks on”. ” 
If then ¿God does not enjoy the objects of 
the universe, why does He take the trouble 
of creating them ? To this question the reply 
is, in the first place, that for God the creation 
of the universe means no trouble. He has 
merely to wish and the objects are created. 
"He thought, ‘I shall be many, I shall create’. 
He created the fire." '* Justas people play, 
though they have no definite purpose to be 
fulfilled thereby, so God has created the 
universe though He does not thereby fulfil 
any want of His ”. | 

According to the  Adwaita philosophy of 
Saiinkarachaàryya the world has no real exis- 
tence ; it is due to our ignorance that the 
objects of the world appear to exist; when 
we realize the ultimate truth, we can perceive 
that the world does not exist.” The analogy 
is given of a-rope mistaken for a snake 
When the light is insufficient, a ropa may be 
mistaken for a snake. The snake does not 
really exist. Its appearance is due to ignorance, 
If a bright lamp is brought in, it. is found- 
that there is no snake, it is only a piece 
of rope. If then there is really no world how 


(17) = want aq aam ama ad afeqeama | 
aña: faqas sarefer waa farsa à Mu U 3.1.1. 

(18) acwa wr er mud an a wasa Ohh U 6.3.2 

(19) imam ae | Bra Su 2,1.33 : 
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can there be creation of the world?  Saiükara 
says that although the universe has no real 
existence ? it has a .conventional existence *' 
which persists till a man attains salvation. 
The creation and destruction “of the universe 
have reference to the conventional existence 
of objects. So long as a man does not realise 
Brahman, so long as he is under the influence 
of Maya, objects appear to come into existence 
and disappear. It is hardly necessary to say 
that this view is not accepted by the other 
schools of Vedanta Philosophy (e. g. Visis- 
tadwaita, Dwaita). Sainkara’s doctrine of crea- 
tion is called Vivarta, while the doctrine of 
other schools is called  Vikara. When one 
object is mistaken for another it is called 
Vivarta, as when a rope is mistaken for a snake. 
When one object actually changes into another 
it is called Vikara ?, as when milk changes into 
curd. | 

It may be observed here that the illustra- 
tions given in the  Upanisads to explain the 
process of creation are those of Vikara ( actual 
transformation ) and not those of Vivarta.~ 
Thus the Mundaka Upanisad says that the 


universe comes out of Brahman even as the 


(20) umafia arn | 

(21) aeft am | 
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spider creates the web ( out of itself ), or as the 
plants come out of the earth, or as the hair 
comes out of a living person. ^? Again in the 
Chhandogya Upanisad the question is asked— 
what is that which being known everything is 
known,—and the reply is given,—/Just as, if a 
lump of clay is known all things made of clay are 
known, f=" or if a naileutter is known all objects 
made of steel are known, so if Brahman is known 
everything is known, These are all examples 
of Vikara ( transformation ). The examples of a 
rope being mistaken as the snake, or a shell being 
mistaken as silver, are not found in the main 
Upanisads. Sainkaracharyya finds support for 
his theory of Vivarta in the following 
observations made in the  Upanisad in this 
connection. "The transformation of clay into 
various objects is made by words ; they differ 
only in name. The truth is that they are all 
mere clay". 77 From these remarks Saiükara 
concludes that here the Upanisad says that clay 
is the only truth, hence the objects made of clay 
are all false. In thé same way Brahman is the 
only truth, the objects of the world into which 
Brahman- appears to be transformed are all false. 
It appears to us that the spirit of the Upani- 
(23) Vide foot note 2, p. 69. 
(24) vw die con anf n fein d «uuu fami ena c 
Chh. U 6.1.4 
(25) Pure; ferent arate afnam sära sa’ | Chh. 6.1.4 
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sads has been violated in the examples given 
by Saiünkara. Let us consider how a person who 
has attained Brahman will look at an object, e.g. 
a tiger. According to Sainkara he will not 
perceive the tiger just as in clear light we do not 
see a snake where there is only a rope. But 
according to R&amanuja and other preceptors 
even a man who has attained Brahman will see 
the figure of the tiger. But he will realize 
that Brahman has taken the shape of the tiger. 
He will see Brahman in the tiger which others 
who have not attained Brahman will fail to see. 
There will be a difference in the behaviour of 
the two persons. One who has not realized 
Brahman will be afraid of the tiger. But one ' 
who has realized will not be afraid. He will feel 
that the tiger is not a free agent to do him harm. 
The tiger will do him harm if Brahman wishes 
to do him harm. We also find in the Puranas that 
persons like Narada who have realizéd Brahman 
perceive different objects of the world, though 
they no doubt also perceive that Brahman Him- 
self has taken those shapes. It may also be 
observed that in the Brahmasutras it is nowhere 
mentioned that the objects of the world are false. 
Creation and destruction of the world are referred 
to in the Brahmasutras as actual and not 


^ 


imaginary events. i m i 





CHAPTER V 
States of Consciousness. © 


Referring to objects seen in a dream the 
Upanisads say, “There are neither cars, nor the 
equipments of cars, nor paths—then there are 
created cars, equipments of cars and paths" 
(Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 4/3/10). / Sarkara 
observes that though there is some resemblance 
between objects seen by us in a dream and objects 
seen by us when we are awake, there is also a 
good deal of difference. The resemblance is that 
objects seen in a dream and objects seen while 
awake both appear to exist. The difference is 
that objects seen while awake are accompanied 
by necessary space, time, causation and want of 
contradiction. But objects seen in a dream are 
lacking in these conditions., When we are 
sleeping ina room we dream of a big temple 
which cannot remain in & room. Or ina dream 
it appears to be broad day light whereas it is 
really night. Though our eyes remain close 
during the dream it appears that we are seeing 
various objects. We dream of a car but on 
awaking we find that there is no car. Hence it 
should be concluded that things seen in a dream 

(1) 4 aa xe wim: qa] wai, s ca opima qu. s | 
(a: er: 8I ) 
^ 
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have no existence of the kind which things seen 
while awake possess. 4 Ramanuja observes that 
the things seen in a dream are created by the 
Supreme Being and not by the individual souls. 
The objects seen in a dream may not be as 
substantial as the objects seen while awake. 
But objects of some sort are created. Reference 
to the ¢reation of dream-objects is found in the 
following passage of the Upanisads. 
“While people sleep God remains awake and 
creates various objects of enjoyment". ? » 
Ramanauja observes that the things created 
during dreams are very peculiar. Only the man 
who dreams can see them. No one else can see 
them. Again those objects exist only so long 
as the man dreams. ‘They disappear when the 
dream ends, None but God can create such 
wonderful things. = God creates the things seen 
in the. dreams in order to make us feel the 
consequences of petty acts, good or bad. The 
acts being petty the resulting pleasure or pain is 
momentary. ` 1 
- When we see dreams, the organs of sight, 
hearing etc. remain merged in our mind. We 
cannot then see, hear etc. But our mind func- 
A tions and we have various kinds of sensations. 
(1) Samkara on Brahmasutra, 3.2.1. T 


(2) aca: gf y sale mr mre gad fafaa: oi Á 


Kathopanisad, 5.8. 
(3) Ramanuja on Brahmasutra, 3.2.1. TE 
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In deep sleep when no dreams are seen (susupti) 

the mind also ceases to function and merges in 

the prana vàyu. We then cease to have any 

desire and the prana vàyu alone functions enab- 

ling us to breathe. ‘At that time the individual soul | 

merges in the Supreme Being. For this reason 

the individual soul feels joy when he is in deep 

sleep, and when he gets up he recollects the feel- 

ing and says "I was sleeping happily". ' As the 

individual soul merges in the Supreme Soul at 

the time of deep sleep it might be thought that 

when the sleep breaks some soul other than the 

soul which went to sleep might come back into 

the body. But it is not so. The soul which f 

awakes from deep sleep is the same soul which t 

went into sleep. The conclusion is.based on the ~ 

following reasons. It is seen thata man who 

performs a particular act before he goes to sleep 

gets the fruit of the act after he wakes up. Now 

the soul which gets the fruit must be the same 

as the soul which performed the act. Again a. 

man remembers’ what happened before he went 

to sleep. If a man were permanently united 

with Brahman at the time of deep sleep, then 
' man could attain emancipation merely by V. 

falling into deep sleep, and there would be no 

necessity for the rules laid down in the sacred 

books for the attainment of emancipation. 

'  Ajatasatru, king of Kashi, explaining to 
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Gargya, a Brahmin, the nature of Brahman, 
took him toa sleeping man and shouted at the 
latter who however did not awake. The king 
then aroused the man by pushing him and said 
that when a man goes to sleep he withdraws 
into himself the organs of sense ; so long as he 
dreams, the soul moves about in his body 
through the various veins ; when he ceases to 
dream and falls into deep slumber (susupti) the 
soul enters the heart and is merged in the 
Supreme Soul (Brhadàranyaka 2/1/89). That 
the individual soul merges into the Supreme 
Soul at the time of deep sleep (susupti) is also 
mentioned in other places in the Upanisads. 
Uddalaka teaching his son Swetaketu says that 


when a person sleeps he becomes one with the 


Supreme Being, he attains his own self. Again 
he says that the bees collect honey from the 
juice of various trees and mixes them together 
into one taste. The different portions of honey 
brought from different trees cannot then be 
distinguished. In the same way all beings when 
they become one with the Supreme Being at the 
time of deep slumber do not know that they have 
become óhe with the Supreme Being. When 
they awake from slumber they again become 
what they were before, either a tiger or a lion, a 
wolf or a boar, a worm. or an insect, a fly or a 
mosquito ( Chhandogya 6/9/1, 2). 
į The different states of consciousness have 
13 i 
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been mentioned in the Mandukya Upanisad. 
Here Brahman has been referred to as having 
four kinds of manifestation, viz, (1) . state of 
awakening (2) sleep with dream (3) deep 
sleep without dream (4) the fourth indescrib- 
able stage where all distinctions disappear 
and there is only one universal consciousness, 
amikara has said that the first three stages 
are the successive steps for attaining the last ; 
when the state of awakening is - obliterated 
there is the state of dream ; when the state 
of dream is obliterated there is the state of 
deep sleep without dream ; beyond this third 
stage is the fourth (turiya). It is the same 
consciousness ( Brahman) manifesting itself in the 
four stages. When we are awake our conscious- 
ness spreads itself over the outside world. When 
we dream, the outside world disappears from 
our consciousness which spreads over the mind, 
and we perceive various objects inside the 
mind. In the third stage the mind with 
various desires disappears and we have merely 
consciousness. But this is mere individual 
consciousness, The fourth stage is the all- 
pervading consciousness, the Supreme Soul. 
‘The individual soul is either identical with 
the Supreme Soul (according to the Advaita 
school) or a fragment of the Supreme Soul 
- (according to the Visistadvaita school), The 
substance of which the individual soul consists 


S 
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is the same as the substance of which the 
Supreme Soul consists: It may therefore 
be considered strange that while the Supreme 
Soul is omnipotent, always full of joy and 
complete knówledge,—the individual soul should 
have so little power and should so often 
feel unhappy. The reason is that though 
the individual soul is identical or a portion 
of the Supreme soul, due to ignorance it 
identifies itself. with the body or the mind. 
Hence it often feels unhappy. When the 
individual soul. always thinks of Brahman, 
when it ceases to think of the body and the 
mind which are different from it and which 
it wrongly considers to be its own self or 
at any rate, part of its own self, then he is 
filled with joy and attains complete knowledgey 

Swoon is another stage of consciousness. 
During swoon the organs of sense partly merge 
in the soul. It is different from the other 
stages, viz, awakeness, dream, deep sleep and 
death. When awake, the organs of sense 
fully function. When dreaming, the mind 
functions but the organs of sense do not 
function. In deep sleep the mind also does 
not function, only the breath (Prana) func- 
tions. In death, the breath (Pràna), the mind 
and the organs of sense leave the body. In 
swoon they do not leave the body, but they 


(5) qmi skavafe: afeae ı (Brahmasutra, 3.2.10) 
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do not also function as they partly merge 
in the soul. 

“Although our mind and all the organs of 
sense fully function only when we are awake 
and although we seem to be most conscious 
at that time, it is not the stage of pure 
consciousness. Because in that stage our 
consciousness is mixed not only with our mind 
but also with the organs of sense and outside 
objects. In order to realise consciousness in 
its purest form we should withdraw our organs 
of sense from outside objects,—we should not 
see anything, hear anything and so on, ‘The 
Kathopanisad says that our creator has punished 
us by imbuing: the organs of sense with the 
tendency to go outside our body and that 
for this reason we can perceive outside objects 
and cannot see what is within us, The wise 
man realizes that immortality cannot come 
from outside objects. With the object of attain- 
ing immortality he withdraws his senses from 
outside objects and then perceives the universal 
soul. ‘The wise man can go beyond the reach 
of sorrow by contemplating on that Supreme 
All-pervading Being who is our soul and who in 
His state of pure consciousness is beyond the 
stage of awakeness as well as of sleep ( because 


in the stages of awakeness and sleep the 


——— — AS Ee Ne p 
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consciousness is mixed up with the mind, 
the organ of sense and external objects, whereas 
in its pure form consciousness is not mixed up 
with these foreign matters ). 

A man has to suffer (to a greater or less 
extent ) when he is awake, as well as when he 
dreams or falls into swoon. Brahman is beyond 
all this suffering. When a man attains Brahman 
he also goes beyond all the sufferings of the 
world. A 


4 b e. 





CHAPTER VI 
Life beyond death. 


That the soul lives after death, Hinduism 
says as well as other religions like Christi- 
anity and Mahommedanism. But the state 
of the soul after death has not been so 
logically’ and accurately described in other 
religions as it has been in Hinduism. As 
regards the state of the soul before- birth 
other religions do not seem to have bestowed 
much thought on it^ One is naturally more 
concerned about what will happen to us after- 
wards than what happened in the past. The 
past seems to have been past, dead and gone. 
^But' the past leaves its impression on our 
mind which gives us good or bad tendencies. 
Every act we perform, every thought we think 
leaves its stamp on our mind, and determines 
how we react afterwards towards our environ- 
ment. It is therefore necessary for us to 
know our past if we want to know what 
are the specially weak or strong points in 
our unconscious mind. Hinduism has there- 
fore attached great importance to our past 
history. “As regards our soul, Hinduism has 
asserted that our soul has an infinite past as 
it has an infinite futures Other religions like 
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Christianity and Mahommedanism say that 
our soul is created with our body. But if 
a thing can be created it can also be destroyed. 
So Hinduism has arrived at the logical con- 
clusion that if our soul is to bave an infinite 
future it must have an infinite past. “That 
is the nature of à permanent thing. As Yama 
says to Nachiketa, “The soul is neither born 
nor doesit die; it is neither the cause nor 
the effect of anything; it is without begin- 
ing; it is everlasting ; it is not killed when 
the body is killed'." As regards the state of the 
soul after death whereas Christianity and Mahom- 
medanism think that the heaven and hell are 
everlasting Hinduism has declared that heaven 
and hell are both finite, for nothing that is 
the result of finite. acts can be infinite*, The 
acts being finite, the result must be finite. 
Salvation being infinite can not be the result 
of any acts. It is the result of knowledge, 
viz., realization of the true nature of the ever- 
lasting soul. 

Hinduism has given in detail the state of the 
soul after death, not to satisfy an ideal curiosity, 
but in order to fulfil the definite purpose of 


destroying our natural attachment for the things 


41) a maa feum m wafa cur safes angu afer | 
son faa: ocmpadls qr 4 FR yA WAT ji 
Ko, U 1.1. 8 
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of the world. If we know what tedious journeys 
we have performed in the past and what suffer- 
ings we have undergone again and again and if 
we know that the same tedious journeys and 
unending sufferings are in store for us in future 
unless we can attain salvation, we shall have 
a burning desire to attain it? and shall cease 
to have any hankering for the pleasures of the 
world which rarely descend from the realm of 
hope to the realm of reality. 


Detailed. account has been given in the. 
Upanisads about the process of death and the 


path of the departed soul. Before death a man 
loses his power of speech though he can still think. 
At that time the organ of speech merges in his 
mind.* All the organs of knowledge also merge 
in his mind at the same time. He fails to see, 
hear, smell, taste and touch. But he can still 
think. Gradually he loses the power to think 
also and can only breathe. At that time his 


mind merges in his prana.® ‘Chis prāna resides in 


the individual soul.” When the soul leaves the 


body, the prana also leaves the body. So long as — 


a man breathes, his soul resides in the body. 


When he ceases to breathe, it is to be understood 





(3) sre mesia ente wi wy | d 
(4) arm afa zimne Bra. Su. 4.2.1. F 
(5) {wava =q anfu wa) Bra. Su. 4.2.2. 

(6) amai m wm! Bra. Su. 4.2.3. 

(7) «sew aqararfera:; Bra. Su. 4.2.4. 
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that the soul has left the body. As previously 
observed the human body is a conglomeration 
. of the five kinds of gross matter out of which the 

universe is created viz. earth, water, fire, air and 

ether. The human body also contains the five 

fine materials (viz. fine earth, fine water, fine 

fire, fine air and fine ether) out of which the 
mind, the organs of sense and the vayus (prana, 
apana etc.) are made." When a soul is about to 

leave a body it gathers from that body the fine! 
materials for the purpose of creating the body of 
the next birth and along with these materials 
leaves the previous body*. Mind and the organs 
of sense (eye, ear etc.) which at the time of 
death merge in the prana, leave the body along 
with the soul” 

f There are two main paths which the good 
soul takes after death according to its acts in 
this life. One is called the pitryana and the 
other devayana. Pitryana is the path of the 
soul of the person who has merely performed 
good acts but without sufficient contemplation 
.and worship of God. Good acts are those which 
are prescribed in. the scriptures’... Those who 
take the path of pitryana go to heaven and are 
A born again after enjoying the pleasures of heaven. 
Devayana is the path of the soul of the person 
who has earnestly worshipped God in this life. 

(B) azaua tefa garam: aafseqarat: Bra. Su. 3.1.1 

(9) amet aaa 4 malmia Gita, 16-24. 
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Those who take the path of devayana ultimately 
attain God and are not reborn on this earth. 
Those who commit sins do not follow any of 
these paths. They go to hell and are born again.” 
There is another path which is for men who 
neither commit sins nor perform pious acts nor 
worship God. Such men are born and die again 
and again as petty insects." 

lhe path taken by the departed soul has 
‘been described in the Upanisads in some detail. 
Different devatas (gods) carry the soul through 
different stages as persons carry the body of a 
man who has swooned". The particular god who 
has jurisdiction over the particular stage carries 
the soul through that stage. The different 
stages in the forward journey of the Pitryana 
are as follow ; smoke, night, black fortnight 
(waning moon), the six months from summer 
solstice to winter solstjce during which the 


sun moves southwards along the ecliptic 


(daksinàyana), the region of the manes 
(pitrloka), sky, the moon". By,the terms smoke 


. night etc. are meant the deities presiding over 


pon; sky, air, smoke, clouds, rain and the earth. 


them. The stages in the return journey are the 


* 10. Brahma Sutra 3-1-13. 

11. earn: quo wate a enfe sania cafe wemerratia enfe 
qafa, maa feres sara arta wa aa udt sm: a oue XR IF 
Ohh U 5.10.8 


12. Brebins Sutra 4-3-4 and 4- 8 -5^ 
13. MNA 8 commentary an Brahma Sutra, 3-1-8. 
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The returning soul descends from the moon to 
to the clouds, it falls from the clouds to the earth 
along with the rain, from the earth it "passes to 
the cereals, then to the body of the man who eats 
the cereals, from the body of the man it goes to 
the womb of the woman, from whence it is born 
again." 

The devayana path leading to emancipation 
consists of the following stages: fire, day, 
waxing fortnight, the six months from the 
winter solstice to the summer solstice, year, 
air, the sun, the moon, lightning, Varuna, 
Indra, Prajapati, and Brahman”. By the terms 
fire, day, etc. are meant the deities who 
consider fire, day etc. as their bodies.. 
Those who take this path shed their good 
and evil deeds at the time of their death. 
The fine bodies which accompany their soul 
after death are not the result of their good 
and evil deeds but of their lifelong worship 
and devotion. The end of the journey has 
been called Brahmaloka". This according to 
Samkara is the abode of Brahma (the creator 


14. a vaq ua wuwmr ga: fad aT auam qma SR ary: 
£ azy At Hala, wal yale wafa ws gen Re na, Fal 
yen wadfa! Chh U 5-10-16 i s 
15. Brahma Sutra 4-3-2 and 4-3-3. l 
16. Brahma Sutra 3-3-27. 
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of the universe and one of the trinity Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva)", According to Ramanuja 
it is one of the abodes created by Brahman 
where the departed souls attain the knowledge 
of Brahman so that they may ultimately attain 
Brahman.” 

It will be observed that the pitryina 
path ends with the moon from where the 
soul returns to the darth. The moon is one 
of the heavens where those who perform good 
acts enjoy the fruits thereof. It may be 
doubted if the moon can be a place of enjoy- 
ment. For the moony, is either too cold or 
too hot and life is impossible there. It is 
true that a body of flesh and blood cannot 
live on the moon. But the departed soul 
which goes to the moon is not clothed in 
flesh and blood. As stated before it is accom- 
panied by the mind and the organs of sense. 
As the soul in that stage is not clothed in 
gross matter, it. is possible to remain on 
the surface of the moon although it is-extre- 
mely cold or hot. As the mind and the organs of 
sense remain with the soul it is also possible 
for the soul to feel and to enjoy. 

For the pitrs one fortnight is equivalent 
to a day or a night. One month is equiva- 





18. Samkara's commentary on Bra Su. 4-3-8. 
19. Ramanuja's commentary on Brg. Su. 4-3-12 
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lent to one day and one night of the pitrs.” 
Now it is wellknown that the moon completes a 
revolution round its axis in one month and 
that is why the moon always turns the same 
face towards the earth. Hence if there are 
any inhabitants on the face of the moon 
they would have their -day in a fortnight and 
night in the same time. There is thus a remark- 
able coincidence between the statement in 
Manusamihita and the astronomical phenomena. 

As the soul enjoys the pleasures of heaven 
its store of meritorious acts is gradually 
exhausted. Ultimately the store is nearly 
finished and it is not sufficient to sustain 
him in heaven. We say “nearly finished” 
because when residence -in heaven ends, a 
small store of acts still remains and it deter- 
mines the circumstances in which he is born 
again. If this remnant eonsists of good acts 
.he is born as a Brahmin or a Ksatriya or 
a Vaisya. If this remnant consists of evil 
acts. he is bern as a person Of the lowest 
caste or may even be born as a dog or a 
pig." Birth, on which depends so much even 
in countries where there is no caste system, 


cannot be an accident if we are to believe 


(20) fqa 1 xrarwesft are: unfer cea: | 
aa Sees: wo: we: euis za i Manu, 1.66 
(21) wia watilat fewer. amanfas a afara a 
fmf a, aygaatm: agai aires cwünfe a aati a serra 
ii" ati Chh U 5.10.7 
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in the existence of a just and all-powerful 
God. In no other religion except -Hinduism 
have the causes which determine birth been 
indicated so scientifically. Every event must 
have an adequate cause. There must be adequate 
reasons why one is born in this family and 
not in another; why one is born as a man 
and not as a beast. These adequate reasons 
consist of the acts done in the previous births 
or rather that portion of the acts of the 
previous births the fruits of which were not 
tasted before and have to be tasted now. "To 
regard birth as a mere accident is not con- 
Bistent with the theory that God is just and 
almighty. All our pleasures and pains are the 


t result of good or * bad acts done either in 


this birth or in the previous births. Similarly 


“we must enjoy in future the fruit of every 


act good or bad in the shape of pleasure 
and pain." This is the well-known doctrine 
(act) of karma. Other religions like Christianity 
and Mahomedanism accept the doctrine of 
karma when they say that a man who commits 
sins goes to hell and a man who performs 
good acts goes to heaven. But this is only 
a part of the doctrine of karma. The full 
implication of the Law of Karma has been 


worked out in Hinduism which traces all 


our pleasures and pains “to previous acts 
(29) mam daa map maíz maa | | 
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committed by  us.?"^ As the tree is bigger 
than the seeds so the consequences of a particular 
act occupy much longer time than the time in 
which the act is performed. In fact it may 
be that a particularly good or bad act performed 
in a moment may be such that its conse-, 
quences have to be experienced. in thousands of 
births. This explains why the number of plants 
and insects is so much larger than the number 
of men. ' Each of these plants and insects has 
been a man in some previous birth and during 
his life as man has committed some acts the 
consequences of which he is experiencing now, 
It has been said in the Hindu scriptures that 
generally a particular soul is born for -84,00,000 - - 
(84 lacs) of times as a plant, an insect or an - 
animal before it is born as a man. In those 
previous births the soul has no opportunity — 
to attain God-realisation. Those births are 
merely intended to work off the karma (acts) 
which he performed as a man, ‘Those bodies’ 
are therefore called bhogadehas, $. e., bodies 
which are intended merely for experiencing 
pleasure and pain. A soul has not to suffer 





(23) The doctrine of Karma and rebirth is mentioned in the 
Kathopanishad. “Some souls are born as animals, some as trees. 
The form of birth depends upon the acts and upon the knowledge.” 

Jaaa "uz mice Siva: | 
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The Rig-Veda-Samhita also mentions this doctrine "Go accord- 

ing to your acts to earth or heaven.” RV, 10.16.1 to 6 
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the consequences of acts performed in such 

bodies. A tiger has not to suffer any punishment 

for killing animals. 

! It is only a man who has to account for 
his acts and get the rewards or punishments 

therefor. There is a mountainlike accumulation 


of past acts in innumerable previous births | 


of which we have yet to experience the 
consequences. Nothing but the grace of God can 
free us from the bondage of past acts. We can 
earn the grace of God by obeying His commands 
as laid down in the scriptures viz, the Vedas, 
Puranas etc. We should act according to the 
injunctions in those books! but without any 
desire for reward. We can thereby. free ourselves 
from the bonds of previous acts and attain union 
with God. 

The question has been discussed, Does an 
act itself produce the effect, or does an 
animate being create the effect? A man does 
a good act and goes to heaven, “Does the 
act itself send the performer to heaven or 
does Brahman send the man to heaven ? 
Jaimini is of opinion that the act itself 
produces the result; Vedic words have such 
power that if a man utters them and performs 
the prescribed acts he goes to heaven and 
no intervention of a living being is necessary. 
^ But Badarayana the author of the Brahmasütras 
does not accept this theory. He X says that 
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Brahman gives us the reward or punishment 
for a good or bad act.4 Acts are inanimate. 
They cense to exist when they are finished. 
They can not make us enjoy or suffer. It 
is only Brahman who can make all persons enjoy 
or suffer the consequences of all acts committed 
by them.™ As He is omniscient He knows 
all acts done by all persons. As He is omnmipo- 
tent He has the power to make all men enjoy or 
suffer to any extent, great or small. 

As regards the doctrine of karma the 
question has been asked, Why does God make 
some men do good acts and thereby enjoy 
happiness, while He makes others do evil acts 
and hence suffer in life ?/' He is omnipotent.. 
Why then does he not make all men do good 
acts and thus make all happy ? No person 
can do an evil act unless it is the desire of 
God that that person should commit an evil act. 
Does not God reveal partiality or capriciousness 
by making some men do good acts and making 
others do evil acts ? To this question Vedanta 
replies that it is true that God makes some 
persons do good acts and others do evil acts. 
But He does not thereby reveal either partiality 
or capriciousness. He does not arbitrarily and 


` - 
without dué and sufficient reason make some 


men do good acts and” make others do evil 


acts. “God. makes those men do good acts 


(24) wera Suqd:! Bra Su 3.2.38 
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who have a tendency to do good acts as a 
result of acts done in the past. He makes 
those men do evil acts who have a yearning 
for doing wicked acts as à result of acts done 
in the past. ~ 

Acts done by us do not all yield their fruit 
after the same period. Every act yields its fruit 
at the proper time and proper place. There are 
some acts the time for enjoying whose fruits 
has arrived at the present moment. If those acts 
are good we get a tendency to do good acts 
now. If those acts are bad we get a tendency 
to do evil acts. Among our previous acts 
some are good and some are bad. If good 
acts preponderate we get a tendency to do 
good acts more often than to do bad. The 
fewer bad acts we do, the fewer will be the 
occasions on which we shall have the tendency 
to do evil, This conclusion is established in 
the following aphorism of Badarayana. 

“There is neither partiality nor cruelty in 
God. Because the individual soul gets pleasure 
or pain according to the good or bad acts 
done by  him."^ In his commentary on this 
aphorism Sankaracharyya quotes the IoUo Nana 
passage from the Upanisads. 
| "It is He who makes a man" do a good 
act whom He wants* to raise to a higher 


world than this . It is He who nigakes a man 


(25) eee d 15 ton mf gate | Bra Su 9.1.34 
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do a bad act whom He wants to take to a 
place lower than this world.” =~ 

Most of the planets and satellites are 
unfit for habitation by human beings as the 
surfaces of those planets are either too hot 
or too cold. But souls encased in fine bodies 
can live in any planet however hot or cold 
it may be. After death the soul encased in 
a fine body leaves the gross body and goes 
to one of these planets to enjoy orto suffer 
according to the acts performed by it. As 
stated before the fine body ineludes the mind 
and organs of sense. The fine body is there- 
fore capable of enjoy ment and suffering. ‘The 
creation of no planet or satellite is therefore 
without any purpose although it might appear 
purposeless at first thought. “Every material 
object has been created with a definite purpose 
viz. to enable a soul to experience the con- 
sequences of good or bad acts performed by it. ^ 

“We have referred above to two paths, pitryana 
or the path taken by those who perform good 
deeds and the devayana or the path taken by 
those who worship Brahman. According to 
Ramanuja all persons who attain Brahman 
must take the latter path. But Sainkara divides 
into two classes those who attain Brahman. 


The first class consists of persons who realize 


(26) uw $14 ary ae merca a aan ew seat, vu era wary 
mae wa fasted 1 Kausitaki U 39. 
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in this life the identity of their soul with 
Brahman. At the time of death they become 
one with Brahman. They have not to take 
the devayàna path which is meant for those 
who worship, not pure Brahman who according 
to Sainkara possesses no qualities (Nirguna 
Brahma), but the lower manifestation of 
Brahman e. i. Brahman endowed with qualities 
(Saguna Brahman). The latter persons do not 
realize in this life the identity of their soul 
with Brahman. After death they take the 
devayana path, reach Brahmaloka where they 
realize their unity with Brahman and ultimately 
attain Brahman. In support of this statement 
Samkara quotes from Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
the passage in which it is stated that if 
a man has no desire his prana does not go 
out; he becomes  Brahman and  attains 
Brahman”. The followers of Rāmānuja inter- 
pret this passage. to mean that the pr&na 
does not go out of such a soul. When the 
soul attains Brahman, his prana becomes one 





with Brahman. Sainkara has quoted another -= 


passage of the Upanisad in his support. “The 
soul gives up both merit and sin, becomes 
free from attachment and attains supreme . 
equanimity.” He says that the soul being 
free from attachment cannot go anywhere and as - 
(27) 4 we m samafa ana aq awara | Bri U 4.4.6, 
(28) gana fya Prosa: puppi, cele ut s 
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the ultimate goal to be attained is equani- 
mity it would not be necessary to move from one 
place to another. It may however be observed 
that in the journey after death the gods 
carry the departed soul who does not move 
out of his own accord. Motion is therefore 
possible even in the absence of any attach- 
ment. The statement that equanimity is 
attained does not also prohibit movement. 
Moreover conditions in one place may be 
more congenial for the attainment of equanimity 
than conditions in another place.  Saiükara 
has explained Brahmasütra 3-3-29" as sup- 
porting the doctrine that the free soul may 
or may not travel by the devayana path. 
But his explanation of this sütra is not as 
happy as that of Ra&amanuja®. The very 
last aphorism of the  Brahmasutras (4-4-22) 
which ought to refer to the best path refers 
j to the devayana path eyen according to 
Saimkara. This seems to indicate tkat* the 
devayana path is the best path and there is 
no better method of attaining Brahma .with- 
out undertaking a journey by that path. ^ - 4 
(29) atása sanie fata: | Bra Su 3.3.29 


(30) The words are : 74: was saaal | Samkara explains 


thus : a: waae existence of motion "uw! it may be both 
ways ; in some cases there is motion, in some cases there 
is no motion. Ramanuja explains thus: «id: waaqaq there is 
reason for motion nr if the soul sheds part of his acts 
_at the time of death and part in the course of the journey 
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CHAPTER VII 
God and the soul 


The Taittiriya Upanisad describes Brahman 
as "That (Being) from which all beings are born 
by wich they live and into which they finally 
merge".' As we have said before Brahman is 
not only the creator of the universe. He is also 
the ingredient out of which the universe was 
created. The universe comes out of Him at the 
time of the creation and merges into Him at the 
time of the Pralaya (or universal destruction). 
The nature of Brahman has been described in 
the above way by the sage Bādarāyana the 
author of the Brahmasütras in the second 
aphorism.* It has however been observed that 
this description of Brahman indicates the rela- 
tion of Brahman to the universe, rather than the 
actual mature of Brahman. A thing can be 
described in two ways,—what it really is and 
how it is related to other things. The former 
has been called the Svarüpa laksana ( aq 
wer) and the latter has been called the 
Tatastha laksana ( az JA | ) The Patastha 
laksana of Brahman is that the world comes 
(1) a ar verfa yeni sme enis: ud wfwefa- 


afi (Tai U 3-1) | | 
(2) amama aa: (BralSu 1-1-2) d v C 
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out of Him, is supported by Him, and merges 
into Him. The Svaripa laksana is obviously 
more important than the Tatastha laksana. As 
to the Svarüpa laksana of Brahman the 
Upanisads say that He is truth, knowledge and 
joy - Brahman is truth as He exists always and 
everywhere. ‘The objects of the universe exist 
in some places and for some time only. They 
are created and destroyed. They do not exist for 
ever, nor do they exist everywhere. Hence 
they cannot be said to be true. If an object is 
true, its existence should not depend on time 
and place. It should exist always and every- 
where. ‘The objects of the universe do not 
satisfy this condition. At the time of universal 
destruction the earth is dissolved in water, water 
merges into fire, fire into air, air into ether, and 
ether into Brahman. Brahman alone exists 
for ever. 

” The discoveries of astronomy show how wide 
the universe is. It extends through millions of 
millions of miles. Compared with that vast in- 
conceivable expanse, the space occupied by a 
wordly object is infinitesimal, which is another 
name for zero. Thus from the point of view of 
the infinity the objects of the world do not exist. 
‘This is the correct point of view as it does not 
ignore the infinity of space. ( qnas efr ). 
'It is only if we ignore the infinite expanse of 
(3). ^U ptem awi (Tai Upa 2-1) 
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space that the spaces occupied by wordly objects 


cease to be infinitesimal. For purposes of every 
day usage, we have to keep out of account the 
infinite expanse of space and take into account 
the existence of various objects of the world. 
( aae efe )- 

“Similarly, compared with the infinite expanse 
of time, millions of millions of years, the period 
of our life is infinitesimal. The period of time 
for which ordinary objects exist is also infini- 
testimal, or zero. In other words they do not 
exist. This is the real point of view. Itis only 
if we keep out of view the infiinite expanse of time 
that the periods of existence of ordinary objects 
emerge as finite. In" ordinary usage we have 
to keep out of view the infinite expanse of time, 
and take into account the existence of ordinary 
objects. 

Those who realize Brahman remember Brah- 
man every moment of their life. They never 
keep out of view the infinite expanse of space 
and time which is filled by Brahman and also 
transcended by Him. For them Brahman is the 
only reality. All else is false, They do not care 
for the  transitory affairs of the world which 


-include their own personal joys and sorrows. 


“It may be observed that western thinkers also 


have affirmed the Vedantic view. of the falsity of 


the world. Thus Shakespeare says: “We are 
Such stuff as dreams are made of’. Carlyle 
` 
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says :—''lThis earthly life with its riches and 
possessions and good and evil hap are not 
intrinscally a reality at all but are a shadow 
of realities” (Past and Present, Book II, Chapter 
VI) Again he says, “Brother, this planet I 
find is but an inconsiderable sand-grain in 
the continents of Being; this planet’s poor 
temporary interests, thy interests and my 
interests here, when I look fixedly into that 
eternal  Light-sea and  Flame-sea with its 
eternal interests, dwindle literally into nothing." 
(Book III Chap. XV). 
- So long as a person does not realize 
Brahman, so long as he does not realize 
the infinite, he can not ignore finite objects 
of the world. He must admit the existence of 
worldly objects and act according to the 
rules laid down in the Sastras. He can 
not say “All this is false. So it does not 
matter how I act.”’ Sainkara, the great champion 
of the falsity of the world, says in his 
commentary on the Taittirlya Upanisad: “So 
long as a person does not realize his identity 
with Brahman, he must carefully perform 
the acts enjoined in the scriptures".* 

It may be observed that the interpretation 
of the falsity of the world given above agrees 
more with the view of Ramanuja than that 


(4) Sankara’s commentary on YÄ 4 (Tai Up I-11-1) anI- 
amanaia fata wae afa bial Sea 
. 16 
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of Saiikara. Raminuja would say that a 
particular object exists now and here, but 
does not exist when viewed from the point 
of view of infinite space and infinite time. 
>aiùkara would say that the object does not 
really exist even now and here, and that it is due 
to the influence of Maya per it appears to 
exist, ^ - 

The Bhagavadgita" also MES ‘the félaity 
of the world. The Lord says: "A thing 
which does not exist cannot “Some into being. 
Nor can a thing which exists ever cease to 
exist” From the verses which follow. this 
verse it is seen that the Lord refers to the 

soul as the thing which exists and that he 
om refers to the bodies as the things which are 
destroyed (and therefore do not really exist). da 

In the verse which follows this verse the 
Lord says “That which fills the universe 
never be déstroyed'". Here he refers to the 

E universal. soul ack is infinite in 
^— and exists ev throughout the nivesie. 
This soul is red to as ‘sat’, O | 

* . truly, exists, for nowhere And. t mo t né 
can be sa that it does 1)0t exist. | 
, then can it In 
the Lord - 
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belong to him"" As the bodies are destructible 
they have been called 'asat'. f sts 

tkara's doctrine of n n-existence of 

worldly objects is generally associated with 

* Berkeley's Idealism. But there is a great dif- 
ference between the two. According to Berkeley 
when we see a tree there exists only an idea 

of the tree in our mind, there is nothing 

outside the mind ; the.idea in our mind is 
real, but the tree outside is unreal. According 
to ara there is no real existence ( 

I) either of the idea in the’ mind or of 

the object outside, but there is conventional 
existence (rqeft®s zar) of both; Brahman 

alone has real existence.“ All yc a of the 

world including the bodies and the minds 

of men have merely conventional existence, 

= When we see a tree we have an idea of 

a tree in our mind. This. idea being part 

' of the mind has only a conventional existence. 
The tree also has a conventional existence. 

g to Berkeley the idea in the mind 

n existence, there» js mo existence 

pe outside the mind. “Advaita Vedanta 






















s thus quite different from Berkeley's Idealism. 
m Buddbi > phil »sophy hasa doctrine somewhat 
similar to ‘Berkeley's Idea The doctrine 
Buddhist philosophy. is Vijmanavada 
f x A Vijitina means an idea. The doctrine - 
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is that Vijiíana or idea alone exists, outside 
objects do not exist. This doctrine is refuted 
in the following Brahmasutra : 

"It cannot be concluded that outside objects 
do not exist, because they are actually perceived.” 
Commenting on this passage Saiükaracharyya 
says that it cannot be held that the idea 
only is perceived ; from the fact of perception 
one must admit that the object perceived is 
different from perception; surely no one 
perceives the perception itself as a pillar or 
a wall, everyone perceives the pillar or the 
wall as the object of perception"?", 

On this question there is no difference 
between Saiükara and Ràmaànuja. In fact all 
schools of  Vedànta philosophy accept this 
position. | 

We now come to the second epithet used 
regarding Brahman, viz. knowledge (Jiíanam). All 
other objects besides Brahman are unconscious. 
Men and animals appear to be conscious. But 
their consciousness is due to the soul. All 


. parts of a man besides the soul are unconscious 


e. g. the physical body, the organs of sense 


( fsa ); mind, faculty of understanding. 
(8f). It is because of their association with 








(B) mam mue: BUD nasuth 9.9-98 

(9) safaat serzetan gare: 1 eqwaitw | sh = 
 qefEDN aan gr Sage | erqufadfarpred ang j 
Ann equae (Samkarabhasya on Brahmasutra 2-2-28). 
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the consciousness or knowledge of the soul 
that they appear to be conscious. Brahman 
is essentially knowledge or consciousness. The ` 
human soul which' according to Sainkara is 
identical with Brahman and according. to 
Ramanuja is a part of Brahman, s also 
essentially knowledge or consciousness. Animals 
also have souls. Otherwise they could not 
have consciousness: They have also the power 
of reasoning. Otherwise a cow would- not 
have approached a man inviting it with a 
bundle of grass and fled from a person 
advancing towards it with an uplifted stick. 
The cow must have reasoned that this man 
would feed me and this other man would 
strike me. Of course the power of reasoning 
of animals is less developed than that of 
man. But it is a difference in degree, not 
in kind. Among men also there is wide 
divergence in the power of reasoning. Th 
faculty of reasoning is called buddhi and q 
an adjunct of the soul. -When a person die 
the soul leaves the body accompanied by the 
power of reasoning, the mind, the organs of 
sense etc. In a lunatic the power of reasoning 
is disorganised, but knowledge remains, because 
the soul remains. ' ue aT. y 
Inasmuch as conscionsness exists in the 
body the materialists hold that consciousness 
is an attribute of the body. But this view 
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is not correct. Because it is sometimes found 
that although the body exists there is no 
consciousness in the body. An attribute of 
the body should remain as long as the body 
exists, But after death although there is the 
body there is no consciousness, Hence it 
must be concluded that consciousness is not 
an attribute of the body. © In fact consciousness 
is an attribute of the soul which is different 
from the body. Let us take an, example. 
Form is an attribute of the body. So long 
as the body exists, the form also exists Other 
persons can perceive the form of the body. 
But it may happen that the body exists but 
there is no consciousness in it. Also the 
consciousness of one body cannot be perceived 
by another person. Hence consciousness can 
not be said to be an attribute of the body 
in the same sense as form is an attribute of 
the body. “It is true that consciousness can 
be perceived ina body. -But it cannot be 
concluded therefrom that consciousness can 
not be perceived outside the body; For it 
may be conceived that the consciousness 
which is perceived in a particular body may 
leave that body and exist in another body. 
. This happens when there is transmigration of 
the soul. Yogis can also make their soul 
leave their body and enter another body 
temporarily. It is stated in the life of 


 - 
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Samkaracharya that by his Yogic power his 
soul left his body and entered the body ofa 
king who had died. just then. Again the 
materialist may be asked, “What is the nature 
of the thing called consciousness ?": If he 
says that consciousness is perception of the 
. body along with other objects, his reply would 
be illogical! For he .has said before that 
consciousness is an attribute of the body. 
How can an attribute of the body perceive 
the body ? An attribute of an object cannot 
act on itself. Power of burning which is an 
attribute  of-* the fire cannot burn the fire. 
Hence those who hold that tbe thing called 
consciousness is perception of objects must 
admit that consciousness is different from the 


Rooy. p 
‘We say, “I felt thus in the past" It is clear 
ao" that the author of the act of perception viz, the 


soul, existed in the past and also exists now. 
Though our body has changed, the soul has not ~ 
changed. The soul is thus different from the body.” 
The perception of an object depends on light. If 
there is light, the object is perceived. If there 
is no light, the object is not perceived. But 
Dd for this reason it can not be said that perception 
isan attribute of: light, In the same way even 
though consciousness may depend on the body 








. 10. Samkara's commentary on Bra. Su, 3-3-54 i = 
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it cannot be said that consciousness is an attri- 
bute of the body." 

lhe existence of the soul does not depend 
on any other proof. The existence of the soul 
is proved by itself. All other proofs depend 
upon the soul for their application. If any 
other proof were to be applied to determine the 
existence of the soul that proof would have 
also depended upon the soul for its application. 
Thus any proof of the existence of the soul 
would have to rest on the soul and at the 
same time would also support the soul which 
would be mutually contradictory. On the 
other hand he who asserts that the soul does not 
exist is himself the soul. Everyone of us 
feels "T am" or in other words feels the 
existence of the soul. We have explained 
above that this self cannot be an attribute 
of the body, for then it could not have felt 
the body, nor could it have left the body at the 
time of death. This self is the soul. Thus 
we all feel the existence of the soul although 
it may not be possible for us to prove it. 
We now come to the third attribute of 
Brahman, viz, infinity. Space may appear to be 
infinite, but it is not really so. Brahman alone 
is infinite. Nothing else is) It may be thought 
that the sky cannot be conceived as finite, for we 


n 


cannot conceive that the sky is enclosed in a case 


(11) Samkara's Cemmentary on Bra Su 3-3-54 
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outside which there is no space or sky. But the 
finiteness of the sky can be conceived in another 
way. If a point travelling in the sky very long in 
a straight direction with very great speed comes 
back from where it started, it will prove that 
the sky is finite or limited." In this way it can 
be conceived that space is finite. In the same 
way time can also be conceived to be finite. 
Just as day is followed by night and night by 
day, just as the summer is followed by the rains, 
autumn, winter and spring which again is 
followed by summer,—so in the cycle of yugas 
we get satya," treta,.dvapara and kali which 
is again followed by satya, treta, dvapara and 
kali. Creation is followed by destruction which 
again is followed by creation in which we have 
the same order of satya, treta, etc. So if we 
start from a point of time, we again come back,— 





emm ow— — — a i!" —— ——— — IRR RR 


(12) 'Scientists now believe that if we could travel straight on 
through space for long enough, we should also come back to our 
starting point, we should have travelled round the universe. Itc 
was Einstin who first said so." Sir James Jeans "The Stars in Their 
Courses," p. 141. 


(13) Satya yuga is the perfect age. It is followed by the less 
perfect treta, which again is followed by the still less perfect 
dvapara. Kali is the worst age. The present age belongs to 
Kali, It is now about 5,000 years since the Kali yuga started. 
A cycle of the 4 yugas occupies 43,80,000 years. One day of Brah- 
ma equals 52, 56. 000, 00, 00, 000 years, which is the period during 
which creation lasts. Itis followed by pralaya lasting for the same 

period. Brahma’s life is 100 years, each year consisting of 355 such 
days. (Vide Manu 1, 69-73) 
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after milions of years—to the same point of 
time, thus proving that time has exhausted 
itself. ‘There is nothing infinite except 
Brahman. 

With regard to the infinite aspect of 
Brahman two words have been used in the 
Upanisads. One word ananta ( ARFA ) has been 
already referred to. The other word is bhüma 
( 391). The Chandogya Upanisad says, “There is 
joy only in the infinite, there is no joy in 
the finite”. As to the nature of the infinite 
the Srutis. say, that a man has attained the 
infinite when he does not see or hear or 
know anything different from himself. 5 The 
infinite alone is immortal. The finite is 
mortal.^ To the question as to what supports 
the infinite the reply is that the infinite is 
supported by itself", ‘The infinite Brahman 
is in front of us, behind us, to the right 
and to the left, below and above". He is 
the I, the self. The entire universe is the 
self". He who sees thus, thinks thus, feels 
thus delights in the self, plays with the self 


(14) x" wx wed ganfan (Chh. U 7.93.1) 


(15) aa maq qafa areq nifa arafesenta aga 
(Cha. U 7.24.1) 


(16) aa ym amaaan aza ammi (Cha. U 7.24.1) 

(17) a wna: afaq ofafea sfa a afefa i (Cha. 7.24.1). 

(18) wwaewed yema am qaaa an Meurta I wt a 
yea asiy (Mundaka 2. 2. 11) TPE 


(19) «ra va sé aa (Cha. 7.24.2 4 
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unites with the self, enjoys with the self”, 
He shines in his own true self" He’ can 
go wherever he likes? He who is blessed 
with true knowledge does not see death, nor 
disease, nor sorrow? He sees everything. He 
attains everything”. 

In order to teach that joy (Ananda) is the 
essence of Brahman the Upanisads give the 
story of Varuna and his son Bhrgu. Bhrgu 
approached his father and asked him to teach 
what is Brahman. Varuna said “Brahman 
is that from which all beings are born, by 
which they live and into which they merge”” 
Bhrgu practised austerities (tapas) as a result 
of which he thought that food is Brahman, 
for, out of food come all living beings, 
by means of food beings live and into 
food beings merge”. He again approached 
his father and asked for true knowledge 





(20) Sa vw vs qaa ca Baa: ca fans  wreuafeximmie: 
qala wmm: Chh. 7.25.9 

(21) a: eve aafaa Ibid 

(22) am aqy onm mami wafa (Ibid) 

(23) "ww aar yafaa a Aa a guai Chh. 7 26.2 

(24) af * qm: qafa ww uia ay m: Ibid i 

(25) am a sata gaia sat ae maa «efe aq wafer 
sfna feni: Tai U 3-1. 

(26) 4. e. to say when living beings die their bodies are 
decomposed and eaten by vermins, or plants grow from the 
decomposed substance producing food for living beings. 
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of Brahman. The father told him to 
know Brahman by again practising austeri- 

ties. The son again undertook tapas. This 4 


time he thought that prana (breath) is Brahman. 
He again approached his father and asked for 
true knowledge. Again the father told him to 
undertake tapas. In this way the son advanced 
step by step in his quest of true knowledge. 
Next he thought mind (manas) to be Brahman, 
then he thought intellect (or according to 
Ràmaànuja,—knowledge) to be Brahman, finally he 
thought joy (ananda) was Brahman. The fact is 
that we mistake various outer objects as our soul, : 
The man who is least spiritually advanced, mis- 
takes as his soul the material body of flesh and 
blood which is the form into which food taken by 
us is converted. He says "I am ill” or “I 
have become lean" mistaking his body for the 
soul. The next object which is mistaken for | 
the soul is the breath which supports the = 
gross body. When the breath (prana) departs, 
the body dissolves and hence the breath 
may be mistaken for the soul. The next 
inner object is the mind (manas) the seat 
of desires. ‘The mind is often considered by 
mistake as a living object because it thinks. A 
The fact however is that the mind is inani- 
mate, its function is to desire" ; knowledge 


27. Desire is the tendency of the mind to adopt n 
a definite configuration automatically without the willing 
direction of the soul. divs ^ 
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which is in the soul reveals itself through 
its sheath, the mind, and it appears that 

, the mind is animate^. The next inner object 
is knowledge (vijíana). According to Samkara 
this knowledge (vijfiana) refers to intellect 
(buddhi) whose function is to decide, According 
to Hàmaànuja Vijiíana means knowledge which 
is the substance of the soul (the jiva). 
Ramanuja considers that intellect (buddhi) is 
included in the term mind which has been 
mentioned before. According to Sainkara 
when Brahman or Atman is associated with 
buddhi, it is known as jiva. So the term 
vijíana used here refers to jiva whichever 
interpretation is accepted. We then come to 
the next and innermost object which is men- 
tioned as Ananda or joy by which term Brahman 
is referred to. 

There is a difference of opinion between 
Samkara and  Raàmaàanuja as to the relation 
between Brahman and joy. Sarnkara says 
that Brahman is identical with joy while 
Ramanuja says that Brahman is full of joy. 
This difference in their opinion proceeds from 
the difference in their conception of Brahman. 
According to  Saiükara, Brahman has no 
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98. Western philosophers have generally considered 
the mind to be indentical with the soul. Indian philoso- 
phers guided by the Vedas have realized thousands of years 


pret ago the distinction between the mind and the soul. 
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attributes, while according to Ramanuja 
Brahman is full of good attributes. For Ramanuja 
it is natural to say that Brahman is full of 
joy. But Sainkara cannot say so, for then 
he would have to admit the existence of 
two things, Brahman and joy, which he can- 
not admit because according to his Advaita 
(monist) philosophy there is only one true 
object ze. Brahman. So  Saiükara says that 
Grahman is identical with joy. It may be 
observed that the  Upanisads contain both 
kinds of passages. In some passages Brahman 
is referred to as identical with joy. A few 
such passages are quoted below. 

"He (Brahman) is joy". 

^One who attains Brahman ( who is joy) 
becomes full of joy”™. 

"Who would have moved, who would have 


lived if this Brahman had not been joy ^? 


(He) realised that Brahman was joy». 
“Brahman is knowledge and joy’. . 
But there are also other passages in which 


joy is said to be a quality of Brahman or Brah- 
man is said to be full of joy. 





(29. «Ñ J a: Tai U 2-7-1 
30. vu wi we aA afa Tai U 2-7-1 
31. Wi vaqa avery aa wrpsum Creep 4 eng Tai U 
2-7-1 | 
32. ware wa fa same i Tai U 3-6 

33. fuer an 
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“When the individual soul attains liberation 
it attains this joyous soul’, 

“He who knows the joy of Brahman does 
not fear from any thing''*. 

“Tt is Brahman who fills others with joy’. 

According to Sarikara the first set of 
passages which describe Brahman as indentical 
with joy refers to Brahman as He really is while 
the latter set of passages refers to Brahman in 
conjunction with Maya. He says, "two forms of 
Brahman have been mentioned in the Upanisads 
—one form in which the name, form and other 
adjuncts of Brahman are mentioned ; the other 
in which Brahman is described as free from all 
qualifieations ^." 

Again he says “What! Are there two 
Brahmans ? One absolute and one non-absolute ? 
Yes. As the Prasnopanisad says ‘Oh Satyakama, 
this Oriünkara is both Para and Apara Brahman,’ 
Where all qualifications (like name and form— 
which are the creations of Māyā) are repudiated 
and Brahman is described by negative words e. g. 
not-gross, form-less,—this is Para or absolute 
Brahman. But when the same object is described 

34. THITADHEDHITHISQQ aT Tai U 2-8-6 

35. ware awd) fre a4 fafa paaa Tai U 2-9-1 

36. wa a manfa Tai U 2-7-1 

37. fead fe am meist, ameq-Prmicsearfufeise' afeqitd = adi- 
qifwataia |! (Samkara’s commentary on Bra Su 1-1-12) 
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by the qualifications like name and form in order 
that He may be worshipped, then He is A para or 
non-absolute e.g. *He can be attained by the 
mind. His body is the breath. His form is all 
radiance, (Cha Upa 3-14-2y*"., 

According to Ramanuja in the first set of 
passages Brahman is referred to as joy itself 
because He is full of joy. According to him 
Para Brahma means Brahman as He really is, 
t.e. full of the good qualities, while À para 
Brahman means the lower manifestation of 
Brahman, 7. e. Brahman as seen in the universe 
which is a manifestation of Brahman. 

^[t is not correct to state that the individual 
soul comes into existence out of the Supreme 
Soul ( Brahman) or in other words that Brahman 
is the cause and the Jiva is the effect. For the 
Vedas have said that the individual soul always 
exists". According to Sarmkara, Brahman and the 
individual soul are essentially the same, and 


when Brahman is associated with ignorance it 


38. fa € ama qeqeaídi "Hz € | ‘oae saa qeqe 
aw adjer:’ (Pra U 5-2) aa wiwarmereesaifzfesiquferu ver wer enfa- 
we aw sufema aq il az aa arascients Rafa mearan- 
femaa "Apa: morð mea: (Chha U 3-14-9) aeqgé (Sanka- 
ra's commentary on Bra Su 4-3-14) 

39. «mua faasa m faqfaa (Kathopanishad 1-2-18) 

a «mmn feud (Chandogyopanishad 6-11) 
am fer wm qam: (Kathopanishad 1-2-18) 
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considers itself wrongly to be the individual soul. 
4l According to Rāmānuja the individual soul is a 
~ * part of Brahman; Brahman always possesses 
full and correct knowledge, but the knowledge 
of the individual soul has different degrees of 
manifestation ; at the time of universal destruc- 
tion (pralaya) the knowledge ofthe individual 
soul contracts very much ; at the time of crea- 
tion, its knowledge unfolds itself to the extent 
necessary to enable it to taste the fruits of the 
acts previously committed by it ; when it attains 
Brahman its knowledge unfolds itself to its 
fullest extent, it can then realise the true nature 
3 of its own self and also that of Brahman. 
In the Brahmasütras the sage  Badara- 
yana has discussed the magnitude of the 
individual soul. Is it infinite, finite or infinite- 
simal 77 We find in the Upanisads that at the 
time of death the individual soul leaves the 
body." Also such souls as have done pious acts 
go to the moon tò enjoy the fruits of their acts". 
Again after the enjoyment of fruits of acts 
| the soul returns to this earth for performing 
i further acts.* As the individual soul leaves 

the body, goes to another orb and returns to the 
^  . earth, it must be concluded that the individual 


/ 40. a "zr wana meet (Kausitaki Upanishad) | 
41. 59 55 wwe Sam wafer creed A ad afa (Ibid 1-2) 
| 49. ama stam gatfa wa Ta (Bribadaranyaka Upani- 
sad) 
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soul is not infinite.? For ‘if it were infinite it 
would always be present everywhere.- It must 
therefore be either finite or infinitesimal]. It might 
be thought that as it is perceived throughout the 
body its dimension should be the same as that 
of the body and that therefore it is finite. But 
such a conclusion would not be correct. The 
physical body of a person increases as he grows 
from boyhood to youth. Should his soul also 
vary in size with age? If it does, it cannot be 
everlasting for every object which changes in 
size is subject to decay and destruction. Again 
rom where would the soul get the material with 
which its size would increase ? Not from the 
physical body, as the soul is not a material object. 
The size of the soul cannot thus be the same 
as the size of the body." ^ In fact the soul cannot 
be finite for there are beings infinitesimally small 
and if the soul had been finite it would extend 
beyond its body and would feel objects outside 
its body. As the soul is neither finite nor 
infinite it follows that it must be infinitesimal, «^ 

/]ltis true that in some places in the Upani- 
sads the atma or soul is referred to as vast or 


infinite.^ But at such places the Supreme Soul 


43. Bra Su 2-3-19 

44. Bra Su 2-2-34, 35, 36 

45. a m va Herm wa Sra! Bri Upa 4-4-22 
Srna WO TED fere: 
uu saa am Tai Upa 2-1-1 
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is referred to.” In several places the Upanisads 
clearly state that the individual soul is infinite- 
simal." To the objection that if the soul is 
infinitesimal how is it felt throughout the body, 
it may be replied that just as if a drop of sandal 
paste is applied at any part of the body the 
entire body feels cool, so also although the soul 
is very small it is felt throughout the body.” It 
may again he objected that the sandal paste 
has a definite location in the body, but 
the soul has not. The reply is that the 
soul also has a definite location in the body, 
viz, the heart." A further objection may be 
raised that the sandal paste has minute particles 
which spread themselves throughout the body 
and hence the entire body feels refreshed, but 
surely the soul has no such particles. The 
reply is that the soul has a quality, namely 
consciousness, which spreads throughout the 
body. Ifa lamp is placed ina room the entire 
room is lit up because light (which is a quality 
of the lamp) fills the entire room. Similarly 


although the soul is situated at a particular 





46. Bra Su 2-3-21 
47.  wusuumi as «feas (Mundakopanishad 3-1-9) 
aaa wer afana 4 ann sum ow fas a: 
(Swe U 5-9) 
48 # Bra Su 2-3-23 
49. *fz f oq «urat (Prasnopanishad 3-7) 
a 3*1 oa «ra ef (Ohhandogyopanishad 8-3-3) 
Bra Su 2-3-24 
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place inside the body, namely the heart, its 
quality (namely, consciousness) spreads through- 
out the body.? -It must not be supposed that 
the quality can never remain apart from the 
object even as the white colour of a cloth does 
not remain apart from the cloth. Quality 
may also remain apart from the object. Thus 
the fragrance of a flower is perceived where 
the flower does not exist." It should not be ` 
thought that consciousness is identical with the 
soul for it is found in the  Upanisads that 
the two objects (soul and consciousness) have 
been mentioned  separately.? It is true that 
in some other PINO the soul is referred to 
as consciousness." But such references are due 
to the fact that consciousness is the principal 
quality of the soul. In the same way Brahman 
is referred to at some places as joy, not ~“ 


50. Bra Su 2-3-25 ^. 


T 51. Bra Su 2-3-26 d : 
59. usa sHIC eae sem —quzdg «infa (Kausitaki 


Upanisad 3-6) 








“The jiva occupies the body by means of consciousness 


and with the help of the body feels pleasure and pain.’ à 
As the jiva and the consciousness are mentioned separately 
Ramanuja concludes that they cannot be identical, and "Y 


hence it would be proper to conclude that consciousness 
is an attribute of the jiva.Bra Su 2-3-28 

£ ' 53. fama zw "4a (Tai U 2-5) ~ 

apt 54. Ramanuja's commentary on Bra Su 2-3-29 x i 
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because Brahman is identical with joy but 
because joy is the principal quality of Brahman, 
These conclusions have been stated by Badarayana 
in Brahmasütras 2-3-19 to 2-3-29. s 
-It may be observed that Saiikaracharyya 
does not “accept the conclusions mentioned 
above. He holds that the individual soul 
being identical with tbe Supreme Soul 
(Brahman) the magnitude of the former is 
the same as that of the latter. The latter 
being infinite, the former (2. e., the individual 
soul) is also infinite. According to him the 
so-called individual soul is the Supreme Soul 
as manifested in the intelligence (buddhi) of 
^ of an individual being and that as the 
magnitude of the intelligence is infinitesimal 
the individual soul has been referred to as 
infinitesimal in some passages of the U panisads. 
ainkaracaryas commentary on Brahma Sutra 
2-3-29 is not however as satisfactory as that of 
Ramanujacarya. ~ 
The individual soul has the capacity to 
perform acts. ^ It is the doer (kartā) of acts. 
Unless it is admitted that the individual soul 
can perform acts, there would be no meaning 
‘in the various injunctions of the scriptures 
requiring persons to perform specific acts (e.g. 
to make sacrifices, to offer gifts etc.) According 





55. Bra Su 2-3-33 to 2-3-39 
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to Safikara the capacity to perform acts 
belongs really to the intelligence (buddhi) not 
to the soul and as intelligence is the principal 
«quality of the soul this capacity has been 
Attributed to the soul. But according to 
4nuja this capacity belongs to the soul 
and not to intelligence. As intelligence (buddhi) 
is admittedly without consciousness (chetana) : 
Ramfinuja’s view seems to be more natural. 
In this connection R&im&nuja observes that 
it is true that the  Bhagavadgita says that 
acts are really performed by nature (prakrti) 
and not by the soul (atm) and that it is 
due to our ignorance that it appears to us 
A acts are performed by the soul.” But 

reason why the Gita says so is that when 
the individual soul performs any act it derives 
from the qualities (satva, rajas and tamas) 
M &he urge for performing acts and these three 
Coe RR are the components of nature (prakrti). 
LA nature had really been the doer of acts, 
|] persons should suffer the consequences of 
acts no matter by whom they are performed 
because all persons are equally related to 
nature which is the doer. But itis found that 
a man suffers the consequences of acts done 
by himself and not by others. "Hence it must 
be concluded that acts are porioriosa, not by 
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nature, but by individual souls; Another 
argument is that if acts had been performed 
by intelligence, results of acts would have 
felt by intelligence, but intelligence being inani- 
mate cannot feel pleasure or pain ; the soul which 
is animate has the power to feel. A carpenter 
prepares wooden things with the help of tools, 
So also the soul performs acts with the help of 
intelligence, organs (indriya) etc. When the car- 
penter wisbes to prepare objects he does so. 
When he does not wish to act, he remains idle, 
So also the soul can act or remain idle according 
to its wish. Acts are generally performed 
with a desire to enjoy fruite thereof, When 
the soul attains emancipation it has no desire 
for worldly enjoyment and remains inac- 
tive. | 
The individual soul cannot however per- 
form any action unless the Supreme Soul = 
desires it to perform such action." This fact 
follows from the omnipotence of God. The 
Upanisads state that it is God who makes | 
. a person perform good acts when He desires 
that such a person should attain higher 
regions (after death) and that it is the same 
God who makes a person perform wicked 
deeds when it is the desire of God that 
such a person should go to the lower 
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regions. The Bhagavadgita also says that 
God dwells in the heart of all beings and 
makes them perform acts like puppets fixed 
to a machine.” It should however be borne 
in mind that God makes a man perform 
such acts as he (the man) attempts to do 
The scriptures say that one who performs. 
good acts is rewarded and that one who 
performs wicked acts is punished. If a man 
tries to perform good acts God allows him 
to do so and rewards him. If a man tries 
to perform wicked acts God allows him to 
do so and punishes him.” The Brahmasütras 
say “Brahman gives a person power to do 
a thing according to the efforts of that 
person, as otherwise the injunctions and 
prohibitions of the Sastras become meaning- 
less." If a man has no power to do the 
good and avoid the bad, why do the S'astras 
ask us to do the good and avoid the bad ? 

According to Rámanuja a person gets the 
desire to perform an act from Brahman. He 
quotes the following passages from the Gita in 
support of this statement. 





58. uw €" urg we mafa a ater: Fe afad) Kausitaki 
Upanishad 3-9 
59. uc giyani sE 355] a fase 
amaa saya garsa area) Gita 18-61 
60. meunaarq ee fafeanfafua-wazgzifzue: Bra Su 9-3-49 
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“Everything moves according to my 
desire..’"" 

"I give a man such ideas as enable him to 
attain me,’ 

Though the individual soul and the Supreme 
Soul both dwell inside the heart, the individual 
soul feels pleasure and pain but the Supreme 
Soul does not. This difference in their 
feeling is due to the difference in the powers 
of the individual and the Supreme Soul. As 
Vyasa has said,—the Supreme Soul is not 
bound to taste the fruit of His acts.“ The 
Upanisads also say that the individual soul tastes 
the fruits of his acts but the Supreme Soul 
does not, He merely looks on.” 

It is seen in the Vedas and other Sastras 
that certain acts are prescribed for a Brahmana 
but prohibited for a Sidra and so on. How 
can such caste differences be justified if, as the 


*Upanisads say, all individual souls are same in 


substance, being either identical with Brahman 
or being a part of Brahman? The justi- 
fieation of such differences lies in the fact 
that although different souls are the same in 
substance they are associated with different 
bodies of varying purity.” If the body is pure 

61. wm: ud asaa (Gita 10-8) 

69. eels «um a a4 uwmmumnftes3(Gita 10-10) 


63. a fa mag quqafeawnial 
64. aan: fous ema wasasa a Mu U 3-1-1 
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the person is qualified to perform acts requiring 
purity of the body. If the body is impure 
he is disqualified. The purity or impurity 
of a body depends upon the acts performed 
in the previous birth. The Chàndogya U panisad 
says that a person performing good acts is 
born as a Brahmana or a Ksattriya or a 
Vaisya, whereas a person performing wicked 
acts is born as a dog or a swine or a 
Candala.^ The statement may at first sight 
appear shocking, What! A candāla men- 
tioned in the same category with a dog and 
swine. But a little reflection will show that 
there is nothing shocking. It is because we 
do not realise that all beings are parts of the 
.same Brahman that we consider some beings as 
decent and others as filthy. The wise man 
who realizes that all objects are parts of the same 
Brahman” does not make such a distinction. 
He looks upon all with the same eye. As 
the Gita says, the wise man looks with 
equanimity on all, - the pious and learned 
Brahmin, the cow, the elephant, the dog and 
the candala.” It does not however follow 


65. ramen: wana aaner mma ap wfeasí« a 
Geni cn ocmuere m; agai Alfeerqe re waif cro aia cn ae 
ña m (Chha U 5-10-7) 

66. «m afażawı Cha U 3-14-1 

67. faafaqaecq ama afa safa i 

gia aa wa 4 ofan: aHefsea: n Gita 5-18 
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from this passage of the Gita that the wise 
man will behave in the same way with all 
creatures. However wise he may be, he will 
drink the cow's milk and avoid the  bitch's 
milk, though he realises that the soul of the 
cow is the same substance as the soul of 
the dog and the bodies oí both are parts of 
Brahman. The Vedas in their supreme wisdom 
realise the sameness of all souls whether 
they are of the Brahmana or the _ candala 
or the dog. The Vedas also see that it is 
wholly due to the acts done in previous 
births that one soul gets a pure body like 
that of a Brahmin or an impure body like that 
of a candala. 

- Ramanuja criticizes the Advaita doctrine 
by saying that if, as the Advaitist says, there 
is only one soul, then it should feel the conse- 
quences of all acts performed by different beings 
asit is the same soul in all beings. It 1s only 
if the existence of different souls is accepted 
that it can be explained why one being does 
not feel the consequences of acts done by 
other beings, The advaitist says that the 
individual souls are like the reflections of the 
same sun in different sheets of water ; if 
one reflection trembles, other reflections need 
not tremble. 


— 0 Ó—ÀÀ 


68. In this connection there is a Biahmaenira WINS UN 
"« (Bra Su 2-3-50) wata means reflection. Sankara explains 
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According to Ramanuja at the time of 
pralaya individual souls merge in Brahman. 
The names and forms which distinguish indi- 
vidual souls from each other and from Brahman 
disappear at the time of pralaya. Hence it 
is said that at the time of pralaya individual 
souls can not be distinguished from Brahman. 
At that time the knowledge of the souls 
shrinks very much. When there is creation - 
of the universe the knowledge of the souls 
expands to the extent suflicient to enable 





x them to feel such pleasure and pain as are the 
consequences of previous acts done by them. , 
On attaining salvation their knowledge expands s 


to the maximum extent. Inanimate objects 
disappear at the time of pralaya. Not so the 
individual souls which vary according to the 
expansion or contracticn of their knowledge. 

The Sàiükhya doctrine that there are many 
souls and that each soul is all-prevading has ‘ 
been criticised by the Ved4antist. If every 
soul is all-prevading, every soul is equally 
connected with a particular body, and hence 
every body should experience the consequences 
of all acts done by all souls and not only 


this sutra to mean that different individual souls are like 
different reflections of the same sun in different sheets of 
water. Ramanuja explains this aphorism to mean that the 
Advaitist argument that different souls are the result of 
differant adjuncts of the same soul is only a specious one, C 
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those done by a particular soul. In the 
Visistadvaita doctrine the individual souls 
though many are not all-pervading but 
infinitesimal in extent. 

“Although Virahman is full of joy (or as 
S‘aiikara says He is joy itself) yet He does 
not derive any pleasure by contact with 
external objects in the way in which ordinary 
beings experience pleasure. This is expressed by a 
passage of the Upanisads which says “Brahman 
is pleasure, Brahman is sky" which is further 
explained by a subsequent passage which states 
“That which is pleasure is sky, and that which is 
sky is pleasure’’’® When one hears that Brahman 
is joy one may think that Brahman, like 
ordinary beings, enjoys pleasure by contact 
with external objects. To remove such possible 
misapprehension the Upanisad adds that 
Brahman is sky č. e. to say He is not attached 
to objects of sense, even as the sky is not 
attached to any object. On the other hand 
when one hears that Brahman is like the 
sky one may think that Brahman is an inanimate 
object like the sky. To prevent such possible 
misapprehension the U panisad says, “That which 
is sky is also joy," showing that Brahman is 
animate and full of joy. 


69. w wu w aw (Chha U 4-10-5) 
70. uw" @ aĝa xd, agers oui dew ow (Ibid) 
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As Brahman is Almighty it follows that 
He controls all objects. What is the process 
by which He controls all objects ? He does 
not control from outside. He controls from 
inside. He permeates all objects and thus 
controls them from inside’ The Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad in this conection mentions the 
following objects which are permeated by 
Brahman and also controlled by Him: ‘The 
earth, the water, the fire, the sky, the air, 
the heaven, the sun, the moon, the stars, 
darkness, light, all beings, the vital breath, 
speech, the eye, the ear, the mind, the skin 
intelligence, the semen," ‘The celebrated 
Gayatri mantra is addressed to the Supreme 
God and not the Sun God as it is stated 
therein that the God who is addressed inspires 
our intelligence. ‘This can be said of the 
Supreme God alone and not of the Sun God 
or any other God. 

The Upanisads say that Brahman cannot be 
perceived by our senses. He cannot be described 
by words, nor even thought by the mind” He is 
neither short nor long, neither fat nor lean, He 
is not red nor oily; He does not cast any 
shadow ; neither is He dark; He is neither air 


a — 


71. a: Raj fasa faan wat a gfe 4 ae ger fa wae a: 


qaam anafa oa a waa taaa, (Bri U 2-7-3) 
79. “aaa agis a am_aeefa 7 wa: (Kena U 1-3) 
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nor space; He is without attachment ; He has 
neither smell nor taste. He has neither ears 
nor eyes nor speech” Although He has neither 
eyes nor ears it is not to be understood that He 
cannot see or hear. He can see though without 
eyes, He can hear though without ears.” It is 
due to His power that other eyes can see, other 
ears can hear” For this reason it has been said 
in the Vedas that all eyes are His eyes, all ears 
are His ears.” 

Regarding the relation between Brahman 
and the soul the opinions of three sages have 
been mentioned in the  Brahmasütras, viz, 
Asmarath ya a, Audulomi and Kasakritsna. But 
what exactly the opinions of these sages were 
it is difficult to say as their original writings are 
not available and S‘amkara and Ramanuja have 
given different interpretations of the relevant 
aphorisms. There is a passage in the Upanisads 
which says that if the Atman is known every- 
thing is known? The word Atman generally 
means the individual soul. But here the word 

73. TAARAT, T gaada fean eas Aaa saa RTS ATS. 
aranana annaa: (Bri U 2-8-8) l 

74.  qiferqrz 1490 m qaaa: d ama Sve U 3-19 
75. Maw X]a aad) we ag 

arii © a wo maoe gT: 
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obviously refers to Brahman as otherwise it 

could not be said that when He is known every- | 
thing is known. All the three sages have discussed 
the question w hy the word àtman has been used 
to mean, not the individual soul, but Brahman. 
According to S'aiükara the sage ASmarathya is of 
opinion that the individual soul is identical with 
Brahman. But according to Ramanuja what 
Asmarathya means is that inasmuch as the 
soul merges into Brahman at the time of 
universal destruction (pralaya) and comes out 
of it at the time of creation (srsti) hence the 
soul is not different from Brahman, and thus 
if can be said that when Brahman is known 
everything is known." The next sage whose 
opinion has been quoted is Audulomi. Accord- 
ing to S‘aiikara it is the opinion of Audulomi 
that when the soul attains liberation it becomes 
one with Brahman.  Ràmanüja says that 
Audulomi has criticised the doctrine of Aémara- 
thya because according to this doctrine the soul 
comes out of Brahman although the Upanisads 
say that the soul has no beginning" So 
Audulomi has ennunciated a different doctrine to : 
explain why, in the passage of the U panisads » 
referred to above, the word atman has been used 

to mean Brahman. Audulomi has said that 
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such a use of the word is justified because when 
the soul is emancipated it becomes one with 
Brahman. The third sage mentioned is 
Kasakrtsna. According to S'ainkara the sage 
Kasakrtsna says that Brahman Itself remains 
as the soul and hence the word atman which 
usually refers to the soul has been used in this 
passage to mean  Brahman. According to 
Ramanuja the intention of Kasakrtsna is that 
Brahman remains inside the soul even as the 
soul remains inside the body. According to 
both Sarikara and Rāmānuja it is the opinion of 
Kasakrtsna which embodies the truth and has 
been accepted as such by the author of the 
Brahmasütras. But as stated above there is 
difference between Saiikara and Ramanuja as to 
the exact intention of Kasakrtsna./ Sainkara says 
that Brahman Itself remains as the soul. ^ In 
support of this view Saiünkara quotes the passage 
of the Upanisads where it is stated that 
Brahman enters the body as the soul, who is the 
self of Brahman, and makes clear the names and 
forms of different objects" Now this passage is 
quite consistent with the view of /Ramanuja 
that the soul is, in substance the same as 
Brahman, but is a part of Brahman.’ We shall 
now proceed to examine what Badarayana 
himself says about the relation between Brahman 
and the soul. 
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Badarayana in his Brahmasütras has in 
several places made a distinction between 
Brahman and the soul.’ 

In one of the aphorisms he refers to the 


passages of the Taittiriya Upanisad in which in | 


order to give gradually the correct idea of what 
the soul is, different objects are mentioned as the 
soul. At first the body of flesh and blood into 
which food is converted is mentioned as the 
soul. This is the gross view of persons who 


attach the greatest importance to the body. ~ 


Then the prana (the energy of life) is called 
the soul. Then the mind (the seat of desires) is 
called the soul. Then the knowledge (Vijiíana) 
is called the soul. Ultimately the object full of 
joy is called the real soul.” Badarayana observes 
that this “object full of joy" must ba Brahman 
and gives three reasons why this object cannot 
be taken as the soni (Jiva).“ One reason is that 
with reference to this object the Upanisad says 
that this object desired to be many and then cre- 
ated the universe." This statement can be made 
with reference to Brahman ; it cannot be made 
with reference to the soul. Another reason 
given by Badarayana is that the Upanisad men- 
tioned a distinction between this object and the 
individual soul for the Upanisad says that this 
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object is joy and when the individual soul attains 
this object, it becomes full of joy. As the 
Upanisad mentions this object as something 
which can be attained by the soul, it is clear 


. that the object must be different. from the soul, 


and hence this object must be Brahman. A third 
reason urged by Badarayana is that the U panisad 
refers to a union between the soul and the object, 
and hence the object must be Brahman” Saiükara 


m fe 2 
In ‘his commentary on one of the aphorisms 


e. n » ° . 
^ referred to above” observes that this distinction 


E 


sve 


between Brahman and soul referred to by 
Badarayana is not a real distinction but only an 
imaginary one which is due to the fact that the 
Jiva not realizing his own self which is identical 
with Brahman confounds himself with various 
objects like the body, organs of sense etc. 
As regards this observation of Saiùkara it 
may be said that it does not-—appear from any 
of the aphorisms of Badarayana that he con- 
sidered the distinction between Brahman and 
the soul as other than real. 

Again the Ch&andogya Upanisad says, 
“All this is Brahman, as everything comes 
out of Brahman, remains in Brahman and 
ultimately merges in Brahman. Knowing this 
one should keep one’s mind unruffled and 
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engage in worship." The object of worship has 
been described by mentioning various attributes 
of that object. Badar&yana observes that the 
object of worship is Brahman and not Jiva as the 
attributes mentined belong to Brahman and not 
to Jiva.” “The Kathopanisad says that there are 
two objects inside the heart, one of them eats 
the fruit of acts ( RARS) while the other 
makes the former eat." Bādarāyana observes 
that the two objects are Brahman and Jiva.” 
The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad says, “He who 
resides inside the sun, who is separate from 
the sun, whom the sun does not know, whose 
body is the sun, who controls the sun from 
inside,—this is your soul; he controls from 
inside and is immortal" Bàdarayana says that 
here the person referred to as residing inside 
the sun is Brahman and He is different from 
the sun-god.^ In the words “whom the sun 
does not know" occurring in the above passage 
the word “sun” cannot refer to the inanimate 
orb of light as it is not possible for the 
inanimate orb to know anything. Here the 
words 'the sun" must be taken to mean the 


sun-god and as the person referred to is different 
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from the sungod, he can be no other than 
Brahman. It will thus appear that Badarayana 
here makes a distinction between Brahman 
and Jiva (here the Jiva is the soul of the 
sun-god). The Mundakopaanisad says :— 
“There are two birds who are friends and 
remain together, both seated on the same 
tree, one bird eats the fruit of the tree, the 
other bird does not eat, but merely looks 
on.” Badarayana observes that here one bird 
is the Jiva who eats and the other bird is 
Brahman who does not eat.” The tree is 
of course the body and the fruit is the result 
of acts done. ‘There are two other aphorisms 
in the Brahrmasütras where Badarayana refers 
to the distinction between Brahman and the 
Jiva. In the aphorism 1-3-42" he says that 
Brahman is mentioned as an object different 
from the Jiva where the Upanisads describe 
the state of deep slumber and the procees 
of death. In the aphorism 2-1-22” he says 
that Brahman is greater than the soul as 
the Upanisads say that the two are different. 

There is hardly any doubt that the Brahma- 
suütras of Badarayana definitely support the 
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position of R&amanuja and not that of 
Saikaracaryya. From the passages quoted 
above it would be seen that in many places 
Badarayana has made a distinction between 
Brahman and Jiva If it had been hbis 
intention that the distinction is unreal and 
the two are really identical he would have 
said so somewhere. But there is no aphorism 
in which he has said so. In the aphorism 
2-3-43% he has clearly said that the Jiva is 
& part of  Brahman, which is exactly the 
opinion of Ramanuja and which can not be 
reconciled with the view of Saiükara." Saiükara's 
view may be stated thus :—the Jiva is Brahman 
as qualified by mind and intelligence, or the 
Jiva is the reflexion of Brahman in .the mind 
or intelligence of an individual; from the 
point of view of absolute truth (WTCZIÍ*T-z aear) 
the mind and intelligence are false, as Brahman 
is-the only truth and all else is false ; hence 
from this point of view the Jiva is identical 
with Brahman ; from the point of view of 
every day usage ( s7anife" HT) we have 
to admit the existence of the mind and 
intelligence, hence from this point of view 
the Jiva is different from Brahman.” From none 
of the two points of view of Sankara it 
can be said that thr Jiva is a part of Brahman. 
Hence the aphorism of the Brahmasütra 2-3-43 
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can not be reconciled with the point of view of 
Sarkara. 

The Upanisads contain some passages in 
which a difference is made between Brahman 
and the soul. They also contain some passages 
in which no difference is made. Some passages 
in which a difference has been made have been 
quoted above. A few more passages are quoted 
below. Y 

“The Atma is to be seen. It is to be 
heard, thought about and contemplated upon 
(for a long time)’ 

Here the Atman to be seen is Brahman. 
He who sees is the soul. There must be a 
difference between he who sees and the object 
which is seen. 

"He is to be sought. He is to be asked 
about’ 

Here the soul is the enquirer. Brahman 
is to be enquired about. So here also there 
is a difference between Brahman and the 
soul.. 


—* ““At the time of deep sleep the soul becomes 


one with Brahman"" It follows that when 
the soul is awake there is difference — with 
Brahman.. 
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“At the time of death Brahman is seated 
on the soul’ 

Some passages in which no difference is 
made are given below, 

“Thou art that’ : 

"All this is Brahman’ 

“There is no other seer except Brahman"* 

“The fisherman is Brahman, the slave is 
Brahman, the cheat is Brahman (2. e.. every- * 
thing is Brahman)" ^ 

| According to Saiükara, Brahman appears 
as the soul when Brahman is associated with 
mind, intellect etc, When these objects are 
separated from the soul, the soul becomes 
identical with Brahman. When they are not 
separated the two appear to be different. 
According to Sainkara this is the reason why 
we get both kinds of passages in the Upanisads,- 
passages in which Brahman is said to be 
different from the soul and passages in which ee 
3rahman is said to be identical with the 
soul. As to this doctrine of Sainkara it may | 
be observed that there is no aphorism in the - 
Brahma Sütras where it has been said t 
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when Brahman is associated with the mind 
» or intellect it appears as the soul Ramanuyja 
reconciles the two sets of passages by saying 
that the soul is a part of Brahman. As the soul 
is a part of Brahman it may be said that 
the soul is Brahman, and it may also be said 
that Brahman is more than the soul, or in 
other words that Brahman is different from the 
soul. Brahman is the whole. The soul is a 
part. There is difference and yet no difference 
between the whole and the part. ‘There is 
difference and yet no difference between 
Brahman and the soul, 
^ Ramanuja observes in this connection that 
there are three doctrines as to the relation 
between Brahman and the soul. The doctrine 
of duality (Dvaita) says that Brahman and the 
soul are essentially different ; Brahman is all- 
: powerful, all-knowing, while the soul has very 
limited knowledge and power. ‘The doctrine of 
monism (Advaita) says that Brahman and the soul 
wre identical and that due to ignorance (Maya) 
E nnn considers Himself to be a soul with 
mited knowledge and power. Thirdly there 
C isthe Visistadvaita doctrine (qualified monism) 
according to which the soul is a part of Brahman. _ 
According to the doctrine of duality (Dvaita) the 
real intention of those passages of the U panisads 
which say that there is no difference between 
e Brahman and the soul is b just as Brahman 
E: 21 e 
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is full of joy, so the soul also is full of joy (which 
it can realize when it attains emancipation.) 
According to the doctrine of monism (Advaita) 
those passages of the Upanisads which refer to 
a difference between Brahman and the soul do 
not embody the ultimate truth, they merely refer 
to the popular notion that Brahman is different 
from the soul, the real truth being that Brahman 
is identical with the soul, Thus the Dvaita 
school cannot accept the direct or natural mean- 
ing ( FST 9*1 ) of one set of passages of the Vedas 
viz, those passages in which it is stated that 
there is no difference between Brahman and 
the soul. It has to adopt an indirect meaning 
( ator aÑ ) of such passages. On the other hand 
the Advaita school cannot accept the direct or 
natural meaning of another set of passages of 
the Vedas viz, those in which it is stated that 
there is difference between Brahman and the 
soul. It has to adopt an indirect meaning 
of such passages. It is the Visistadvaita school 
alone which can accept the direct or natural 
meaning Of both these sets of passages as it can 
į reconcile these by holding that the soul is a part 
‘of Brahman and thus there is both difference 


and no difference. The Visistadvaita school 


‘ses that it is not merely by inference on the 
ove lines that we have to conclude that the 
is a part of Brahman.  Báàdarayana says 
so in the Brahmasütras, The Vedas say so. 
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The Bhagavadgita says so. Thus Badarayana 
says “The soul is a part of Brahman as there is 
mention of difference between Brahman and 
the soul and there is also mention that there is 
no difference ; thus in one branch of the Vedas 
it has been stated that the fisherman is Brahman 
the cheat is Brahman”, In the celebrated 
Purusa Sükta (Re Vedasaiünhità X-90)-we find 
“All living beings form but a quarter of the 
Supreme Being—of Whom the remaining three 
quarters belong to the region of immortality"."? 
In the Bhagavadgita (whose authority is next 
only to that of the Vedas) we find that the Lord 
Says, | . 

“Tt is a portion of me which has become the 
living beings whose souls are eternal". 

Badarayana in his Brahma Sütras refers to 
the above passages in support of his statement 
that the soul is a part of Brahman." 

It may be thought that if the soul is a part 
of Brahman then when the soul is unhappy 
Brahman also will be unhappy, just as a person 
feels pain if one limb of his body is hurt. But 
it is not so. If a crooked object is held ina 
beam of sunlight entering a dark room, the sun’s 
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rays appear to be of crooked shape, but the 
crookedness does not affect the sun.” The 
relation between Brahman and the soul is like 
the relation between the sun and its rays. 
Brahman cannot feel unhappy because a soul 
feels unhappy. A soul feels unhappy because it 
does not realize its own nature. Due to 
ignorance it forgets the distinction between the 
soul and the body and feels unhappy. Brahman 
can never have ignorance and can never be 
unhappy. In this connection Rāmānuja 
observes that a soul is à part of Brahman even 
as the rays of the sun are a part of the sun, or 
even as the body is a part of a man, or as the 
adjective is part of the noun which it qualifies.” 


- r — ———— - — — — 


92. Br. Su. 2-3-46. Hamanuja in his commentary on 
this aphorism quotes the following passages from the 
Vishnupurana in which it is stated that the relation between 
Brahman and the universe is like the relation between the 
fire and the light which it emanates. 
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93. Although Ramanuja has given these examples it 
it should be observed that in other places he has stated that 
Brahman and the soul are the same in substance, as both 
are pure knowledge. It cannot be said in the same way 
that the body and the soul are the same in substance. The 
point of similarity lies in the fact that just as the soul 
controls the body, so Brahman controls the'soul. From 
the example of the relation between the soul and the bcdy 
it should not be concluded that Brahman and the soul are 
different in substance even as the body and the soul are. 
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In this connection Ramanuja has given his 
interpretation of the famous saying of the 
Upanisads which is considered to be a main 
stronghold of the Advaita doctrine, Tat T’vam 
Ast aa an. afa (Thou art that.) The usual 
Advaita interpretation of this passage is as 
follows; Tat (@a_) means Brahman; £vam 
( **H,) refers to jiva ( the individual soul); 
the word ast ( aAfa) indicates the indentity 
between ‘the individual soul and Brahman. 
The word fat indicating Brahman ordinarily 
means knowledge (which is the substance of 
Brahman) combined with attributes like 
imperceptibility. The word vam indicating 
the individual soul (Jiva) ordinarily mean 
knowledge combined with other attributes like 
perceptibility. But in the passage fat tvam 
ast: these words are not to be understood in their 
natural meanings. Here the word fat is to be 
understood as pure knowledge without y 
attributes like imperceptibility. Similarly the 
word fvam is to be understood as pure knowledge 
without any attribute like perceptibility. When 
the words £a£ and £vam are thus understood in 
their secondary sense (Gauna vrtti) both refer 
to pure knowledge and nothing else and the 
identity between the meaning of the two 
words becomes complete. As according to 
Ramanuja the universal soul and the in- 
dividual soul are not indentical the above 
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explanation is not acceptable to him. He says 
that the word tat (that) refers to Brahman with 
his qualities like omniscience and that the word , 
tvam (thou) also refers to Brahman residing 
within the individual soul. The expression 
means that the same Brahman exists in two 
ways, both as the repository of qualities like 
omnipotence, omniscience etc. and also as the 
controller of the individual soul. | 

If this interpretation of the passage “Tat 
Tvam Asi” does not appear satisfactory it may 
be held that here the soul is called Brahman 
because the soul is a part of Brahman. 

/How to reconcile the two apparently 
contradictory statements made by the Upanisads, 
one, that the soul is a part of Brahman, and the 
other that Brahman has no parts ?** One way of 
reconciling these statements is this. If an 
object has parts then if some parts are taken 
away the object decreases and if too many parts 
are taken away then the object may be destroyed. 
But Brahman does not decrease even though an 
infinite number of individual souls come out 
of Brahman at the time of creation. He 
continues to remain infinite as before.” This is 
why it has been said that Brahman has no parts. 
On the other hand as the souls are same in 
substance as Brahman and as the souls merge 
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undistinguishably in Brahman when they attain 
libaration, it has been said in the Vedas and in 
the Gita, that the souls are parts of Brahman. — 

f According to Sainkara Brahman has no 
attributes and it is only by association with maya 
that Brahman appears to have various attributes. 
Brahman associated with attributes is called 
IsSvara.; ISvara has thus to be distinguished, 
according to Saiükara, from Brahman. As the 
existence of ISvara depends upon attributes, 
and as attributes have no real existence, Isvara 
has no real existence. Brahman alone has 
real existence, This is the position of S’ainkara. 
Ramanuja does not of course accept the above 
position. Rāmānuja says Brahman does possess 
attributes. -In fact He possesses an infinite 
number of good attributes and He is devoid of 
all evil attributes. In those passages of the 
Upanisads, Gita ete. where it is stated that 
Brahman is devoid of attributes what is meant 
is that He is devoid of defects.” Accord- 


96. Ramanuja says that the following = mM of the 


Upanishads explains how reconcilation should be effected 
between those portions of the Upanishads which describe 
Brahman as without any attributes and those which des- 
cribe him as possessing attributes : Ta Sr 'Wq'YHaqrar ras) 
faeqifssna fafafeansígure: swem: aama: (Chha U 8-1-5) 
"This soul is free from sins, without decay, without death, 
without sorrow, without the desire to eat and drink. All of 
its desires and resolutions are fulfilled." Here it is stated 
that Brahman is free from all defects and possesses good 
qualities. (Ramanuja's commentary on Bra Su 1-1-1)- 
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ing to Ràmaànuja there is no distinction between 
Brahman and Isvara, and it is absurd to say 
that Isvara has no real existence. Rāmānuja 
further says that there can be no object without 
any attributes, or at any rate the existence of 
such an object cannot be established by means 
of any sort of evidence.” Saiikara says that 
Brahman (or Atman) is knowledge and not 
knower, because a knower implies the existence 
of the object known and thus involves duality of 
conception. Ramanuja says that the soul (and also 
Brahman) is both knower and knowledge. / 








CHAPTER VIII 
The Aim of Life. 


Happiness in this life as well as in the next 
may in brief be described as the aim of life. 
The rsis have defined dharma as that which 
ensures prosperity in this life as well as 
emancipation after death. + 

/ The rsis therefore attached due importance 
to prosperity in this life. It is not true (as is 
often said) that in Hinduism the affairs in this 
life have been neglected and hence Hindus have 
not been able to achieve worldly prosperity. When 

“religion was more a living force in India she 
achieved greatness not merely in religion and 
philosophy but also in science and industry, art 
and literature, military strength and agricultural 
prosperity. In fact up to the 12th century A.D. 
- India was the foremost nation in the world in 


all the arts and sciences. *The rules of 
Varnasramadharma directed the activities of the 
entire nation into useful channels. he great 


mass of, the people became industrious. The 
. particular trade of the caste was not merely its 


means of living but also the proper way of 
worshipping God, Honesty in trade and 
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diligence in arts and industries became wellnigh 
universal. The arts reached a high level of 
excellence. Indian manufactures were exported ` 
to distant countries. ‘There was a perpetual! flow 
of gold and silver into India from all countries. 
The wealth of India bscame a by-word through- 
out the world. Milton referred to it in his 


Paradise Lost : ; 
“The wealth of Ormuz or of Ind.” 
Due ta éhe spread of Buddhism, Vamssand i 

dharma declined. India's military powers - 


dwindled. India became a subject nation and ~ 
suffered from many ills. 

/The Hindu Sastras have divided desirable 1 
objects into four categories, dharma ( *TH ) artha 
( AA ) kama ( *ETH ) and moksa. ( maq ) Dharma | 
is the merit obtained by the performance of - 
good acts. ‘Truth, non-injury,  non-stealing, 
cleanliness of body and mind, control of the 
senses, obedience to parents are duties enjoined 
on all human beings by the performance of which 
they can earn dharma. Service to husband is ! 
the special dharma for women. Then there are 
the duties enjoined on the four castes. A person 
by performing the duties prescribed for his caste < 
can earn dharma. As a result of dharma one 
can earn wealth and happiness in this life or 
heaven after death. As Vyāsa says, ‘With my 
hands uplifted I proclaim to the world—but no. 
one listens to me. “You can haye both wealth | . 
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and pleasure from dharma. Why then do you 
not serve dharma’’?”’ 

Of the four objects of desire mentioned above 
moksa or salvation is the highest. By wealth 
(Rà) or enjoyment ( TR ) or by heaven as a 
result of dharma we can have but transitory 
happiness. That the happiness in this world is 
fleeting is recognised in all religions. But 
Hinduism alone has proclaimed that heaven also 
is of limited duration. Other religions say that 


. those who perform good acts go to heaven and 


RU 


live there forever. But the Vedas have declared 
that heaven cannot be everlasting. The Vedas 
have given good reason for this conclusion. 


The Upanisads say :— 


“Just as the riches which one can earn in this 


life by labour decrease (when spent) so also 
the pleasures of heaven which one cau earn by 
pious acts are gradually spent out." The acts 


being finite, how can the results of tbe acts be 
infinite ? The infinite can not be the result of 
the finite.! Compared with life on this earth 
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residence in heaven is generally of much longer 
duration. 'Phat is why in other religions the 
heavens have been called everlasting. But the . 
strictly accurate statement has been made in 
the Vedas. Residence in heaven can never be 
everlasting. How can the heavens which can be 
attained by acts be infinite + -Moksa (salvation) 
alone is infinite, 

vit may be asked ; How can salvation (moksa) 
.be infiinite,? Is it not e result of acts 
(karma)? ‘The reply is that salvation is not the 
result of acts, but of knowledge. Atman (the 
soul) and Brahman are everlasting. According 
to the Advaita school of Sainkara, the soul is 
identical with Brahman. According to the 
other schools propounded by Ram&anuja, Madhava 
ect., the soul is not identical with Brahman. 
For the present we need not enter into this 
controversy. According to all the schools both 
soul and Brahman are everlasting. This is all 
that we need for our present purpose. Due to 
ignorance man does not realize Brahman, nor 
the real nature of the soul. When ignorance is 
removed, true knowledge appears, man perceives 


that he is neither a lump of flesh and blood, nor oy 
a bundle of desires and sorrows. He is know- 
ledge pure. He realises the true nature of his self. " 
He also realises Brahman. He finds that his 

own self and Brahman are both everlasting | 


His own self as well as Brahman are sat, cit 
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and ànanda (truth, knowledge and joy.) This 
knowledge remains for ever. Hence’ after moksa 
a man feels perpetual joy. The joy in heaven 
(as in earth) depends upon the contact of our 
senses with external objects. Such joy by its 
nature can never be everlasting. As the Gita ` 
says— | 

“The pleasures derived from contact of our 
senses with external objects are really sources of 
misery, because they come into existence and 
also cease to exist. A wise man never delights 
in them,’ Similarly the Upanisads say 

“Only those who are ignorant like children 
go after external pleasures. They are entangled 
in the widespread nets of death. The wise 
realise the nature of immortality and never 
seek the everlasting in things perishable.’’® 

Our sufferings are due to the fact that not 
realizing the true nature of our self we mistake 
the body or the mind for our self. When the 
body or the mind suffers we think that we are 
suffering. So long as the true nature of the 
self is not realized it is not possible to rid our- 
selves permanently of such sufferings, When 
there is disease, medicines may give temporary 
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relief, but there will be always the possibility of 
falling ill again. Proverty may be removed by 
wealth. But wealth does not remain for ever. 
Even when there is wealth there may be other 
causes of suffering. When the true nature of 
the self is realized by a person the sufferings of 
the body or the mind do not affect him, as he 
perceives that they are different from the soul. 
As the Upanisads say : 

“If a man can know his soul and perceive 
“I am this soul" what (worldly) desire can he 
still cherish ? For what purpose will he suffer 
on account of the sufferings of the body ?’”’ 

‘Thus the only means of completely getting 
rid of all sufferings for ever, and being immersed 
in perpetual joy throughout eternity is to realize 
the nature of the soul as entirely distinct from 
the body, and also realize Brahman who is the 
infinite source of truth, knowledge and joy. 

" As stated before the Vedas have divided the 
aim of life into four categories, (1) dharma (2). 
artha, (3) kama and (4) moksa. The Vedas have 
also laid down the means of attaining all these 
ends. Out of these four kinds of desirable 
objects, the Upanisads are concerned mostly . 
with the fourth and highest aim, moksa. With - 
dharma, the Upanisads are concerned only in so 
far as dharma is conducive towards the attain- 
ere aaaea fa quw: neg wer area mater 
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ment of moksa. If one practices dharma with 
the object of attaining happiness in this life and 
the next, one can attain such happiness. But ' 
it is of no use in his quest for Brahman or 
attainment of moksa. If however dharma is 
practised without any desire for the fruit 
thereof it serves to purify the mind by removing 
therefrom desire, anger, avarice and such other 
defects. The practice of dharma involves self- 
restraint. Man's natural desire for enjoyment 
has to be curbed if he has to abstain from injury 
to all beings, if he has to observe truth, if he 
has to obey his parents and preceptors, if he has 
to perform the various acts which are enjoined 
in the sacred books and if he has to abstain from 
acts prohibited therein. By practising self- 
control he can develop his character which is 
essential for success in this life. ‘The develop- 
ment of character is also helpful in attaining 
heaven. If a man can develop his character 
and can at the same time give up the desire 
for the enjoyment to which he is entitled by 
reason of his higher character, he can remove 
all obstacles for the attainment of self-realization 
and divine knowledge. The main obstacle to 
the realization of the self is our attachment for 
the pleasures of the senses. Such attachment 
fixes our attention on the senses. We become 
as it were mixed up with the senses. By giving 
up the attachment, the soul becomes separated 
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from the senses. By practising dharma man 
can give up his attachment for the senses. 
This is why the Upanisads have said that the 
Brahmins desire to attain Brahman by the 
performance of sacrifices, making gifts and 
undertaking austerities." 

Sri Krsna has echoed this passge of the 
Upanisads in the Gita. He SAYS, 

“Sacrifices, gifts and austerities should not 
be given up. They should be performed as they 
purify the mind. Also they should be practised 
without attachment and without any desire for 
fruit. This is my definite opinion.’” 

+` «Tt is sometimes complained, Why has 
Hinduism laid down so many regulations,—acts 
whieh should be performed, acts which are à; 
prohibited, things which may not be eaten and 
so on. If the aim is the attainment of libera- , 
tion, do not these rules serve the opposite 
purpose by increasing the bonds instead of 
diminishing them 7 The reply is that the bonds 
from which our soul is to be liberated consist of 
our desires and prejudices. The rules laid down 
in the Sastras check the desires and prejudices 
and thus serve to set free our soul from ats ` 
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bondage. The Gita says that our wisdom is 
clouded by desire and aversion which are the 
result of our past sins. By the performance of 
pious acts we can get rid of the effect of our past 
sins, free our mind from desires and prejudices 
and acquire devotion to God." 

Acts have been divided into four kinds (1) 
nitya (2) naimittika (3) kamya and (4) nisiddha, 
Nitya acts are those which ought to be 
performed every day. Non-performance of such 
acts involves sin. Worship in the morning 
and evening is such an act for the Vedas 


have enjoined on such worship."  Naimittika 
acts are those which should be performed 
in certain circumstances. When one goes 


to a place of pilgrimage one should worship 
the ancestors, ( are ) This is a naimittika act. 
Kamya acts are those which are performed for 
the fulfilment of certain desires e. g., a vedic 
sacrifice performed with the desire of attaining 
heaven. Nisiddha acts are those which are 
prohibited e. g., eating meat except such as is 
offered in sacrifice. A person who desires to 
purify his mind in order to make it fit for the 
reception of the knowledge of Brahman should 
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perform such acts as are enjoined -for daily 
performance (nitya) and also acts which are 
to be performed in definite circumstances 
(naimittika) Inasmuch as he has to give up 
all desire for enjoyment either in this life or 
in heaven, he should not perform any acts which 
are prescribed for the fulfilment of specific 
desires (kamya) or he may perform such acts 
without any desire for. their fruit. It goes 
without saying that he must not perform any 
prohibited acts (nisiddha) for by performing 
such acts he would incur sin which would blur 
his vision. 

We have observed in the beginning of 
this chapter that happiness is the aim of 
life. It may be objected that this is a very 
selfish view of life. It would be nobler to 
make the removal of the miseries of huma- 
nity the aim of lifes Even if this latter 
view be accepted it has to be considered 
what is the most effective way of removing 
the miseries of mankind. Suppose we work 
out a plan by which all persons will have 
adequate food, shelter and clothing and some 
amount of intellectual culture. But men will 
still remain subject to the pangs of bereave- 
ment and death. Will it not be conferring 
the greatest boon on mankind if they could 
be shown the way of permanently avoiding 
grief and attaining immortality ? 
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It is only by attaining Brahman that a 
man can permanentiy avoid grief and attain 
immortality. A man who follows that path and 
himself attains Brahman can best explain 
to others how that path is to be followed. 
Hence even if it is held that the highest 
aim of life is to make others happy, one 
should first try to realize God oneself so 
that one may best show to others how others 
also may have eternal bliss. “Saints like Saiikara 
and Ramanuja, *“Caitanya and Tulsidāsa, 
Tailanga Svami and Ramakrsna Paramahaiüsa 
themselves attained God and showed others 
how to attain Him. They are therefore the 
greatest benefactors of mankind. They have 
contributed much more towards the  happi- 
ness of humanity than those whose activities- 
were restricted to the conferment of material 
happiness or removal of physical suffering. i- 








CHAPTER IX. 


Means of realization. 


Vedanta philosophy not only lays down 
what truth is but also states how to realize 
the truth. As stated before the truth is 
Brahman. One can realize Brahman only 
through the grace of Brahman. Brahman 
confers this grace on a person who really 
wants Him and constantly thinks of Him. 
In order that one can constantly think of 
Brahman it is necessary to purify the mind, 
by freeing it from all other desires. For the 
purification of the mind it is necessary to 
perform good acts without any attachment 
for those acts and also without any desire 
to enjoy the fruits of those acts. | 

As regards the knowledge of Brahman a 
distinction has been made between direct and 
indirect knowledge. That there is a God who 
has created the universe we all know as we have 
read in religious books or heard from holy 
persons. But this is indirect knowledge. It 
is not enough for the purpose of salvation. For 
that purpose direct knowledge or perception is 
necessary. The Upanisads speak of such direct 
knowledge or perception. We also read of such 
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direct knowledge in the life of Ramakrsna 
Paramahaiüisa. Svāmi Vivekananda was at 
first an atheist. When he met any Christian 
missionary he would ask “You speak of God. But 
have you seen Him?" ‘The ordinary preacher 
could not give a satisfactory reply. When he 
met Ramakrsna he put the same question. 
Straight came the reply ‘Oh, yes, I have seen 
God and have spoken to Him, just as I am 
seeing you and am speaking to you”. This is 
direct knowledge which is necessary for the 
purpose of salvation. 
But it may be asked, "How can one see 
: God ? He has no form. ‘The Upanisads have 
declared that He cannot be seen or described 
or even thought of".* 
The reply is that although God cannot be 
perceived by the eye or any other organ of sense 
. He can be directly perceived by a mind which 
is absolutely pure. “Those who can realize the 
fine things can see Him with the help of fine 
intelligence"? “That thing is to be attained 
by the mind. There is no difference among 
the objects of the world"* “The wise men ‘can 
with their mind see on all sides that object 
- whose form is joy, which is immortal and which 
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shines forth "^ “Although God has no form which 

can be perceived by the ordinary eye, He can as- 
geome & form to satisfy the yearning of the > 
devotee, and e can confer special power on a 
devotee enabling him to see that form. That 
Brahman can attain a definite form is mentioned 

in the Kenopanisad where we read that He 
appeared in a beautiful form before the gods in ^ 
order to humble their pride’. In the Gita we 

find that when Arjuna wanted to see God in the 

form in which He permeated the entire universe, 

God conferred on Arjuna the special power 
enabling Arjuna to see that form. (Gita 11th 
Chapter). Srikrsna also told Arjuna in the ; 
Gita that in whatever way a devotee may wor- 

ship God in that way God reveals Himself to 

the devotee’. In the Brahma-sütras it has been 

stated on the authority of the Vedas and the 
Puranas that it is possible to see God in a 


particular form by worshipping Him: 
“As stated before, one can see God only 


through His grace. Learning or intelligence is 
of no avaib in attaining His Grace. Devotion 
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is the only thing which counts. There is a 
misapprehension that the  Upanisads speak. 
only of knowledge and not of devotion. Tu 
Kathopanisad 1-2-22 it is stated "that Brahman — 
cannot be attained by good speeches, or 
by learning, and that Brahman can be attained 
by him who is favoured by Brahman.’ 
‘There are also other passages—''He should be 
worshipped as the object which is deserving 
of worship” ““Those wise persons who without 
any desire worship a person who knows God, 
can go beyond rebirth.’ “God makes the breath 
flow in the body upwards and downwards. 
He resides in the middle, all the gods in the. 
world worship Him."* The Upanisads no 
doubt deal mostly with the knowledge of 
Brahman, how one feels when one has direct 
knowledge of Brahman But it should be 
noticed that for attaining such knowledge, 
devotion is necessary. One cannot attain 
that knowledge by mere learning or argument. 
The fact that devotion is not mentioned in a 
large number of passages of the Upanisads is 
immaterial. The truth of a statement does not 
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depend on the number of times it is asserted. 
Devotion is, according to the Upanisads, an 
essential link in the chain of God-realization. ' 
One form of devotion to Brahman is constant 
recollection of Him The Upanisads say that 
one can attain Brahman if one thinks of Him 
in every thought." The Gita also says that if 
a person has no other desire in his mind, and 
constantly thinks of Brahman, he can easily 
attain Brahman.' In another passage describing 
the process in some detail the Upanisads set 
down direct perception of Brahman as the aim 
of life and observe that with a view to attain 
this aim- one has first to hear about Brahman 
from competent teachers, then to think about 
Him and finally to be wrapt in meditation on 
Him;" Explaining the necessity of intense medi- 
tation Ramanuja says that just as when oilis  . 
poured from one vessel to another the successive 
drops form one continuous line, there is no break 
between the successive drops, so also when one 
is engaged in meditation on God there should 
not be any break in the successive acts of 
meditation." Saiükara gives the illustration of 
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a devoted wife.lost in meditation about her 
absent husband." 

It is difficult to engage ourselves in continous 
and uninterrupted meditation of Brahman for 
a sufliciently long time. Even if we resolve 
to think of Brahman and of nothing else say 
for half an hour, our mind wanders to other 
objects again and again inspite of our resolution 
to the contrary. Why can we not keep our 
mind fixed ? The reason is that in this and 
in previous lives we have done improper acts 
which have left their impression (sainskara) 
over the mind. Such impression persists in 
subsequent births and gives rise to undue 
attachment for worldly objects which forcibly 
deflects our mind from the contemplation of 
Brahman. ~The attachment for worldly objects 
constitutes the impurity of the mind which inter- 
rupts continuous meditation. The impurity of 
mind which arises from improper acts can only 
be removed by good acts properly done. It 
is not possible to remove it in any other way. 
That is why the Upanisads lay great 
stress on the performance of good acts, In 
Vedic literature the Vedic rituals hold a very 
prominent place among good acts, As shown 
by me. on pages 28 to 32 of this volume 
the Upanisads do .require the performance of 
Vedic sacrifices. Although it is popularly 
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believed that the Upanisads are based on a 
revolt against Vedic rituals. the Upanisads 
lay greater stress on the performance of rituals 
than on theoretical knowledge. ‘That is 
because by performing rituals one can purify 
the mind and without the purification of the 
mind theoretical knowledge may be worse 
than useless. Im verses 9 and 11 of the 
ISopanisad'" it is stated that one who performs 
rituals but neglects knowledge enters blinding 
darkness, while one who attends to knowledge 
but neglects rituals enters stil! more darkness, 
and that one who attends to rituals as well 
as knowledge, crosses death by means of 
rituals and attains immortality by means of 
knowledge. This is how Ràmaànuja explains 
this passage. Sarikara says that here worship 
of minor gods is referred to, and what the 
Upanisads say is that in the course of such 
worship the ceremonials should be performed 
and contemplation should also be practised 
of the minor god who is worshipped and then 
the worshipper can attain that god. According 
to ainkara the word amrta used in this 
passage does not refer to moksa or emanci- 
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pation but to residence in heaven which is 
for a much longer period than life on earth. 
Ramanuja’s interpretation seems to be better as 
he refers to the means of attaining emancipation 
which is much more important than the 
means of attaining a minor god, and also 
because he interprets the word amrta in its 
ordinary sense. At any rate it is clear that 
in the passage the Upanisads lay greater 
stress on the performance of rituals than on 
theoretical knowledge. 

In the Gità also it is stated at several 
places that performance of karma is better 
than renunciation of karmia? and that karma 
purifies the mind.” -This is the principle 
of Karma Yoga which is elucidated in 
the Gita. The basis of Karma Yoga (as of all 
doctrines in the Gita) is in the Upanisads. 
Karma Yoga or right action involves two 
questions—what to do and how to do. As 
regards the question ‘what to do’, the reply 
is that every man should do bis duty as 
laid down in the Vedas and other scrip- 
tures" As regards the question ‘how to do’, 
the reply is that we should not have any 
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attachment for the acts, nor any desire to 
enjoy the fruits thereof? It may be objected, 
why should we act according to the Sastras 
and not according to our conscience ? Is not 
conscience the voice of God? The reply is 
that conscience is not the voice of God. 
Conscience is merely our own judgment. As 
we have not attained perfection our judgment 
is liable to be wrong. Our judgment should 
be superseded by the judgment of Brahman as 
recorded in the Vedas and interpreted by the 
Rsis in the other Sastras. 

If conscience had been the voice of God 
then the conscience of all men would have 
agreed. But we find wide divergence. To take 
an example. Many persons consider meat- 
eating to be a sin while many others do not 
think so. God is no doubt living inside our 
heart. But His voice is drowned in the tumult 
of our passions. He who can control his 
passions completely can hear the voice of God. 
He then perceives that the voice of God is the 
same as that of the Sastras.  Sainkara and 
Ramanuja, Caitanya and  Hàmakrsna were 
such men. 

The ‘Taittiriya Upanisad says “Perform 


the dharma."^ Commeting on this passage 
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Saiikara writes" that so long as one does 
not perceive one’s identity with Brahman one 
Should carefully perform all that is enjoined 
in the Srutis and Smitis which constitute 
the Sāstras. Thus the Upanisads agree with 
the Gita that one should perform the acts 
laid down in the Sastras. 

In performing Vedic acts various Vedic 
passages have to be recited. One should know 
the meaning of the passages which he recites. 
But even if one does not konw the meaning 
of those passages, performance of the acts is 
efficacious. -The performance of Vedic acts 
involves self-control. “One has to spend money, 
bathe, fast, utter long passages. All these help 
in loosening the attachment for the pleasures 
of the senses and in developing self-control. 
If the acts are performed with a knowledge of 
the meaning of the passages the efficacy is of 
course greater.^ : 

Ordinarily Vedic ceremonies have to be per- 
formed with various objects, An altar has to be 
constructed with bricks etc., the fire has to be 
lighted by rubbing together pieces of wood, 
offerings have to be made to the fire and so 
on. But the Vedas also mention performance 
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of sacrifices with imaginary objects. That is 
to say instead of collecting bricks, lighting 
fire etc one can think in his mind that one 
is collecting bricks, lighting fire etc. The 
functions of the mind itself may be conceived 
as fire (vide Brahmasütrà 3-3-44 and S’amkara’s 
commentary thereon). The Gita also says that 
sacrifices by means of mere knowledge are more 
efficacious than sacrifices with the help of various 
obiects (Gita 4-33)". But it is more difficult to 
perform sacrifices merely with the help of the 
mind than with the help of various objects. 
One shonld begin by performing sacrifices with 
the objects specified. One can then ultimately 
attain the power to perform sacrifices merely 
with the help of the mind. 

It is unnecessary to examine the difference 
between the injuctions of the Hindu scriptures 
and those of the scriptures of other religions, 
Suffice it to say. that the Upanisads insist on 
the performance of the acts enjoined in the 
Hindu scriptures as necessary for purifying 
the mind and rendering it fit for the reception 
of divine knowledge. 

Keith, in his Religion and Philosophy of the 
Vedas, observes, “The defect of the Upanishads 
is that they render morality in the ultimate 
issue valueless and meaningless” (Religion and 


Philosophy of the Vedas Chap. 28 p. 596). He 
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has not quoted any definite passage from the 
Upanisads in support of his statement. But it 
seems that he has argued that inasmuch as 
according to the philosophy of the Upanisads 
as expounded by Saiinkaracaryya the world 
is false, hence right conduct and wrong conduct 
are both false, in other words there is no distinc- 
tion between right and wrong conduct, and 
thus morality is meaningless.” It is not Keith 
alone who has arrived at this conclusion. 
Other scholars have made the same statement 
following apparently the same line of argument. 
Thus Hertel says that the philosophy of the 
Upanisads is essentially a monism which is 
“atheistic, materialistic and morally indifferent". 
Dr. Robert Ernest Hume describing the menta- 
lity of the Ved&antist observes. “No longer is 
worship or sacrifice or good conduct the requisite 
of religion in this life or of salvation in the 
next. Knowledge secures the latter and 
disspproves the former" (The Thirteen Principal 
Upanishads p. 53). Dr. S. N. Das Gupta 
writing somewhat in the same strain observes 
“The Upanisads do not require the performance 
of any action but only reveal the ultimate truth 
and reality" (History of Indian philosophy p. 
29). If the Upanisads do not require the 
performance of any action, they do not 
require the performance of any good act 
nor does it discourage the performance of 
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evil acts and hence there is no basis of mora- 
lity. 

This view though held by some eminent 
scholars is however entirely wrong. There 
are clear statements to the contrary in 
the Upanisads themselves. The Kathopanisad, 
for example, contains many passges where a 
clear distinction is made between moral and 
immoral conduct. It says “One who does not 
desist from evil conduct cannot attain Brah- 
man”? It makes a distinction between the good 
path and the path of pleasure and says that 
one who takes the path of pleasure cannot attain 
the aim of life*. The story of Yama and 
Nachiketa in the same Upanisad illustrates 
the necessity of giving up all desire for enjoy- 
ment in order to attain Brahman. When 
Nachiketa wanted to know what Brahman was, 
Yama at first tried to dissuade him and promi- 
Sed him various objects of pleasure. But 
Nachiketà refused all these offers and stuck 
to his point. Ultimately Yama had to yield. 
He said “I think, Nachiketa, you really desire 
to attain true knowledge, Desire for various 
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enjoyments did not allure you’’.” In the same 
Upanisad the body of a man has been compared 
to a chariot and the sense-organs have been 
compared to horses and it has been stated 
that just as a charioteer cannot attain his 
destination if the horses are not under his 
control, so one cannot attain Brahman unless 
one’s sense organs are controlled.” The necessity 
of controlling the organs of sense implies a 
distinction between moral and immoral conduct, 
The eleventh chapter of the first section of 
the Taittiriyopanisad contains the famous 
convocation address in which the: preceptor 
gives his parting instructions to the pupil. 
“Tell the truth. Follow the path of religion. 
Worship your mother, your father, your 
preceptor and your guest. Perform the good 
act, not the bad. Where our conduct is good 
follow us; not, where it is otherwise. Make 
gifts with respect?" | The Kenopanisad says, 
that the foundation of the Upanisad is austerity 
self-control and action." The Mundakopanisad 
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good or bad acts. If he performs bad acts 
. he will suffer pain. If he performs good acts 
he will ordinarily enjoy pleasure. If he 
performs good acts without any attachment 
and without any desire for enjoyment, his 
mind will be purified and renderd fit for the 
realisation of Brahman, S'aiikaracaryya makes 
a distinction between absolute and conventional ~ 
reality. Absolute reality belongs to Brahman. 
Objects of the world have conventional reality. 
So long as a person does not realize Brahman 
the objects of the world appear to him in 
definite forms.“ He must make a distinction 
between good and bad conduct. S'‘amkaracaryya E 
therefore does make a clear distinction between 
moral and immoral conduct, and western 
scholars, and their eastern followers, have 
absolutely no justification for holding that 
in the Upanisads themselves, or in the inter- 
pretation thereof by S‘aiikara, morality has 
been rendered valueless and meaningless. Com- 
menting on the Brahmasütras S'aiikara observes 
that before a person is entitled to receive 
instructions from a preceptor regarding Brahman 
he must renounce all desire for enjoyment 
both in this life and in heaven, and control 
his organs of sense." No one can therefore 
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have any doubt about the views of S'ainkara 
regarding the desirability of moral conduct. 
It may also be observed that S'ainkara's inter- 
pretation of the Upanisads is not the only 
interpretation thereof and that other ancient 
scholars like R&amanuja, Madhva etc. do not 
hold that the world is a delusion. If one 
follows the interpretation of the  Upanisads 
by these scholars the question of obliterating 
the distinction between moral and immoral 
conduct can not arise. Finally it may be 
observed that the Upanisads are primarily 
concerned with knowledge of Brahman and not 
the correct code of conduct which has been dealt 
with in other portions of the Vedas and in 
the Ramayana, Manusambhita etc. and that 
the code of morality contained in these 
books should be regarded as a part of the 
philosophy of the Upanisads, or the philosophy 
of the Veda. 

We shall now briefly review what acts 
should be.performed for purifying the mind, 
Details regarding the acts are found in books 
like the code of Manu etc. It should be 
borne in mind that all that is laid down 
in Manu is in accordance with the Vedas.” 
Some of them may not be found in the extant 
Vedas. But that is because many portions 
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of the Vedas have been lost." Manu has 
divided good acts into two classes, those which 
all men should do and those which are prescribed 
for special groups. In the first category may 
be mentioned non-injury, truth, non-stealing, 
cleanliness, control of the senses, worship of 
ancestors, hospitality, gifts, abstaining from 
adultery’ obedience to parents and teachers. 
All these acts are helpful in controlling our 
passions and desires. In the second category 
are included the acts prescribed separately 
for the four castes, the Brahmana, the Kshattriya, 
the Vaisya and the S'üdra. There is some 
prejudice prevalent against the caste system. 
As it is a custom supported by the Vedas 
and the Upanisads and as it is the basis of 
Hindu social organization a brief review of the 
system is being given here. ‘The caste system 
is in brief a system of hereditary division of 
labour, As regards the origin of the caste 
system the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (1-4-11) 
states that Brahman at first created the Brahmaàna 
caste only. But the Brahmanas by themselves did 
not flourish, so the Ksathriyas were created. These 


two castes also did not flourish. So the Vaisyas 
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were created, and then the S'üdras. The Purusa- 
sükta of the Rg Veda Samhitaéa (10—90) mentions 
the four castes as the four limbs of the Supreme 
Being, viz. the mouth, the arms, the thigh and 
the legs. Just as the four limbs of a man, perform 
different functions but are all actuated by the 
common purpose of welfare of the entire body, 
so although the four castes perform different 
functions they are all actuated by the common 
desire of welfare for the entire society. For 
the all round well-being of a society it is 
necessary to have men of four principal types, 
the priest and teacher type, the warrior type, 
the trade and agriculture type and the labourer 
type. Isolation of each caste is intended to 
promote the special characteristics of that caste. 
While performing the duty allotted to his 
caste a man should think that he is in that way 
worshipping Brahman who permeates the entire 
universe. He can thereby attain Brahman ? 
Summing up the conclusion of the philosophy 
of the Upanisads Ramanuja says at the end 
of his commentary on the Brahmasütras :— 
“One should perform daily the duties of one’s 
caste. That is the form of worship which 
pleases Brahman who then removes the formid- 
able accumulation of our sins of previous births 
which takes the form of ignorance preventing 
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us from realizing Brahman. When the 
sin is removed the devotee feels the true 
nature of Brahman, attains infinite joy and 
is not born again." 

Badarayana in the Brahmasitras says that 
all acts prescribed in the Sastras help in the 
realisation of Brahman.5 He refers to the 
passage in Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad which 
says that the Brahmanas desire to know 
Brahman by performing sacrifices, making 
gifts and undertaking austerities.“°. While 
performing the prescribed acts one should 
try to free the mind from all desire, control 
the organs of sense, dissociate the mind from 
external objects, be indifferent towards plea- 
sure or pain, and concentrate the mind on 
Brahman.” The devotee should observe the 
rules regarding food as laid down in the Sastras. 
He can violate these rules only when he can- 
not otherwise save his life." The Upanisads 
say that when the food is pure the mind is 
pure, when the mind is SEM uec one can constantly 
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remember Brahman.” .The Vedas prohibit the 
drinking of wine. 

Ordinarily only those who follow the duties 
of their caste can realize Brahman. But it 
cannot be said that those who do not follow 
the duties of their caste can never attain 
Brahman. The  Chàndogya Upanisad  men- 
tions one Raikka who had attained the know- 
ledge of Brahman although he did not perform 
the duties of a Bràhmana." The Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad mentions Gargi Vacaknayi, a lady 
who had attained Brahman.” The Mahabharata 
mentions Bhisma who attained Brahman al- 
though he did not belong to any particular 
asrama (one of the four regular stages of life). 
The fact isthatalthoughit is not possible for 
every one to purify the mind by studying the 
Vedas and performing sacrifices, all can perform 
such acts as repeating a name of Brahman 
(japam), making gifts (danam) and observing 
fasts. These acts also purify the mind and 
render it fit for the reception of divine know- 


ledge.“ 
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The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad says that the 


Brahmana who wants to attain Brahman should 
study the sacred books, but avoid the pride of 
learning remaining simple like a child ; after 
acquiring knowledge and simplicity he should 
meditate quietly, he can then attain Brahman," 

The Sāstras prescribe four stages in the 
life of a Brahmana (a) student life (Brahmacaryya) 
(b) life of a householder (Grhastha) (ec) 
life of an anchorite (Bànaprastha) living in 
the forest (d) ascetic (sanydsi) Knowledge 
of Brahman is generally attained in the last 
stage (sanyas!). ^ But it can also be attained 
in the other three stages provided one puts 
forth sufficient efforts for attaining such 
knowledge, 


The question may be asked, when one 


adopts the prescribed means (for attaining 
divine knowledge, is such knowledge attained 
in this birth or in the next? The reply is 
that «one can attain the knowledge in this 
birth if there are no serious obstacles. The 
obstacles are the results of improper acts 
previously done which can be removed by 
performing good acts. If the obstacles can 
not be completely removed in this birth one 
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has to wait till the next birth for the attainment 
of divine knowledge.” 


"Various methods of worshipping Brahman 
have been prescribed in the Upanisads as 
means of attaining Him. He can be worshipped 
as seated inside the sun, or in the eye,” or inside 
the heart^. ‘The figure of Brahman which is 
to be conceived at the time of worship has been 
indicated” in some detail. Thus inside the sun 
He is to be conceived as possessing a golden 
image, with golden beard and golden hair, all 
golden right up to the end of the nails”. Differ- 
ent images have to be conceived in different 
forms of worship.. One form of worship is to 
consider the entire universe as the body of 
Brahman. It is called Vaisvanara.” One sage 
worshipped Brahman as the heaven ; another 


‘as the sun ; another as air and so on. They 


were not satisfied with these methods of worship 
and went to king Asvapati who was reputed 


to have known Brahman. The king said you 
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are worshipping different parts of Brahman and 
are considering the objects of worship as different 
from the self. The entire universe should be 
considered as Brahman, The heaven is His r 
head, the sun is His eye, the air is His breath 
and so on. ‘The figure and attributes mentioned 
x in connection with one method of worship are 
to be considered as appropriate for that particular 
method only. a ^ 

The question may be asked, If Brahman is 
really without any form, why do the Upanisads 
say that He should be worshipped in certain 
definite forms ? : 

The reply is that it is not possible for the 
great majority of people to worship Brahman 
as He really is. He is infinite, and cannot be 
perceived by the organs of sense. He cannot 
even be thought by the mind. A definite form 
and a location are necessary in order that we 
may worship Him. The Upanisads mention i 
some forms in which Brahman may be worship- / 
ped and some places where He may be conceived 
to have His location. This method of worship 
has been developed into image worship in the 
Puranas. Brahman who is omnipotent can take 
a form when He desires to do so. As stated 
before, the Kenopanisad says that Brahman took 
a beautiful form (Yaksa) in order to teach a 
lesson to the gods. He takes thé form of 


Brahma for creating the universe, of Wignu for ; 
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the preservation of the universe, of Siva for the 
purpose of destroying the universe. Reference 
to Brahma the creator of the universe is found 
in the  S'vetasSvataropanisad" Reference to 
Visnu is found in Rigveda Samhita 1-154” 
(Visnu Sükta) Narayana Upanisad,  etc.— 
Reference to S'iva or Rudra is found in 
S'uklayajurveda 16th Chapter, S’vetasvataro- 
panisad etc." Images of Brahma,  Visnu or 
Siva or their  incarnatious are prepared 
and worshipped as Brahman. From the fact 
that the  Upanisads describe Brahman as 
formless it can not be concluded that the 
Upanisads are against image worship. ‘The 
Kenopanisad no doubt says that Brahman is 
not that which is worshipped.” ‘This passage 
indicates the real nature of Brahman and cannot 
be interpreted as prohibiting the worship . of 
Brahman in definite forms in the face of other 
passages which prescribe such worship. It is 
wellknown that S'ainkaras, Ramanuja, Madhva 
etc who regarded the Upanisads as of the highest 
authority and devoted their lives for the realiza- 
tion and propagation of the truths contained 
in the Upanisads, worshipped images. They 
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could not have done so if image-worship had 
been against the spirit of the Upanisads™, 

A distinction has to be made between image 
worship and symbol worship. Symbol worship 
has been called Pratika upāsanā in the Brahma- 
sutras where it has been said that those who 
perform pratika upasana cannot attain Brahman 
by the devayana way”. Examples of symbol 
worship are the worship of the sun or the mind 
as Brahman. ~The distinction between image- 
worship and symbol worship is that in image- 
worship a form taken by Brahman is worshipped, 
But such is not the case in symbol worship. 
Hence although one may not attain Brahman 
by means of symbol worship, one can attain 
Brahman by means of image-worship. ~If accord- 
ing to Vedanta image-worship had stood in 
the way of the attainment of Brahman the great 
Vedantists Samkara and HRàmànuja would not 
have worshipped images. Ramakrsna 
Paramahainsa of recent times also attained 
Brahman through image worship. "About 650 
years earlier than Ramakrsna  Paramahamisa, 
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a famous Bengali devotee Rama Prasada Sen 
also attained Brahman through image worship. 
5 With reference to the worship of Brahman 
in the various methods mentioned in the Upani- 
sads it has been observed that it will suffice if 
Brahman is worshipped in any one only of these 
methods. In the case of the various Vedic 
sacrifices there is a difference in results between 
the performance of one sacrifice and of several 
sacrifices. If one performs several sacrifices one 
can live in heaven for a longer time than if he 
performs a single sacrifice, or one can attain a 
higher heaven,—there being different heavens 
with varying degrees of happiness. But if a 
person worships Brahman by different methods 
he does not attain any better result than one 
who worships Brahman by one method only. 
For by worshipping Brahman by a single method 
one can attain Brahman. Attainment of 
Brahman is the highest state of existence. 
There is nothing higher which a person can 
attain by worshipping Brahman by different 
methods. On the other hand, it is better to 
worship Brahman by one method only than to 
worship Brahman by different methods. By 
k worshipping "Brahman by only one method it 
is easier to attain concentration of mind than by 
worshipping Brahman by different methods, 
uocem» it may be observed that this is 
‘the reason why in some Puranas Visnu is 
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mentioned as the highest deity while in others 
iva is so mentioned. ‘The former Puranas are , 
intended for those who worship  Visnu as . 
Brahman while the latter are meant for those 

who worship Siva as» Brahman. Whether a 
person should worship Visnu as Brahman or 

Siva as Brahman depends upon his mentality. 

The appropriate method should be indicated 4 

by the preceptor. 

Study of the Upanisads is helpful in the 
attainment of Brahman.  Butitis necessary to 
aovid a spirit of arrogance and tendency to dis- 
play one's learning. ‘The Upanisads say that the 
Brahmana should attain learning and remain 
like a boy, he should then practice the vow of - 
„silence, he can then attain Brahman.” When 
observing silence he should contemplate about 
Brahman.. According to Sainkara this observance 
of the vow of silence is meant only for the 
Sanyáasi who has renounced the world. According 
to RAmaànuja it is meant for all.” 

In the Chandogya Upanisad it is stated that. 
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after the period of Brahmacarya one should enter 
the order of garhasthya (householder). He 
should then acquire knowledge of Brahman and 
attain emancipation.” The question arises why 
does the Upanisad mention here the garhasthya 
asrama alone and not the sannyàsa as well? 
Surely one can attain emancipation from the 
sannyasa asrama as well as from the garhasthya. 

ainkara says that the reason is that many 
laborious duties are necessary in the garhasthya 
stage, hence the garhasthya stage is mentioned ; 
it is well known that emancipation can be attain- 
ed through the order of the sanny4dsa ; no arduous 
work is involved in this àSrama ; hence it is not 
mentioned specifically. Rāmānują says that 
it is well known that emancipation can be 
obtained from the other orders of life 
(a$r&amas) viz the brahmacarya, the garhasthya 
and the sannyása, ‘There could be some doubt 
whether it can be obtained in the garhasthya 
asSram& ; hence this Asrama is specifically 
mentioned. The idea is that emancipation can 
be obtained from every 4srama. 

The Brahmasitras say that while worshipping 
Brahman one should sit in an erect attitude.” 
If one stands, his mind is likely to be diverted. 
If he lies down he is likely to fall asleep. 
Sitting is the only congenial position. As 
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regards other details (whether one should sit in 
à cave or on the bank of a river, which direction 
he should face, etc) the general rule is that the 
environment should be such as to promote 
concentration of the mind. 

According to Sainkara it is not the idea that 
the worship which enables one to attain Brah- 
man should be practised throughout life, it is 
not necessary to practise it after one can perceive 
Brahman which is possible during the course 
of this life. Only such worship as enables one 
to attain heaven should be practised throughout 
life. But Rāmānuja says that the method of 
worship which enables one to attain Brahman 
should be practised during the whole life. He 
quotes a passage that one who worships in the 
this way throughout life attains the region of 
Brahma after death and is not born again”. 

It is a fundamental principle of Vedanta 
philosophy that one must reap the fruit of 
previous acts good or bad.” The total accumula- 
tion of our acts done in innumerable previous 
births is formidable and would, it might be 
thought, prevent the attainment of emancipation. 
(The Upanisads say that when one attains the 
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knowledge of Brahman the past sins are destroy- 
ed, while future sins do not stick to him.”) As 
regards his good acts he enjoys the fruits 
thereof so long as he is alive. On his death 
these merits also disappear and he is left 
without any acts of which he has still to reap 
the fruits. There is nothing to stand in the path 
his emancipation. 


<<>>. $$ ————— 
73. «et eges an aama (Bra Su 4-1-13) 
wana rer; wife afaa ce qaa? (Mu U 2-1-28) 
saraf vanka wu: qid q (Bra Su 4-1-14) 





CHAPTER X 


Salvation. 


Among the finest passages in the Upanisads 
are those which describe the nature of Brahman 
and the realization of Brahman. ‘“When one 
attains supreme knowledge and all the world 
becomes one’s own self, in that state of perception 
of unity how can there be ignorance or grief! ?” 
“Brahman gives the ear the power of hearing, 
He gives the mind the power of thinking, He 
gives the tongue the power of speaking, He 
is the breath of our breath ; the wise separate 
Him from all objects and thus realizing Him 
attain immortality when they depart from 
this world^". . “He is very difficult to be seen, 
He penetrates all objects and lies hidden in 
them. He lives in the heart and in the midst of 
all the passions. He is the eternal thing ; 
the wise man contemplates on Him by con- 
centrating the mind on the self and passes 
. beyond the reach of pleasure or grief", “He is 
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finer than the finest object, yet is He bigger 
than the biggest”. ‘‘He is one without an 
equal, He controls the whole universe, He is 
the inner soul ofall beings, He creates many 
out of one, those who can see Him inside their 
self can get everlasting happiness —not others*?'. 
"Brahman lies in front, Brahman lies behind, 
Brahman is to the right, Brahman is to the 
left, Brahman is below and above, this universe 
is Brahman, it is indeed very grand^", “The 
sages on attaining Him become satisfied . with 
their knowledge. They realize their self. They 
cease to have any desire for worldly objects, 
they attain tranquillity, they fully attain the 
all-pervading Brahman, they become united 
with Him and penetrate all objects’’. ‘“‘There 
the sun does not shine, nor the moon, nor stars. 
Lightnings do not flash there. What to speak 
of the fire? He shines and all objects shine 
after Him. By His light all the universe 
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becomes manifest". “When one knows Him 
one knows everything"'". “When two different 
objects appear to exist, then one of them can 
see or smell or hear or salute or think or know 
the other, but when everything becomes the 
self, what indeed can be seen or smelt, or 
heard or saluted or thought about or known 
and by means of what? That by which 
all this is known, by what can that be 
known"? ?” “If a man knows his self—This 
is what I am—then with what wish, to ful- 
fil what desire, will he suffer along with his 
body"". “What, oh Yajnavalkya, is the inner- 
most thing ?” “That which superpasses hunger 
and thirst, grief, ignorance, old age and death. 
The Brahmanas by knowing that object as the 
self rise beyond the desire for sons, the desire 
for wealth, the desire for the heavens, and live 
| 
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“by begging”. “He who is without any desire, 
from whom all desires have been eliminated, 
he who has attained all desires, whose desires 
are contained in his self,—his breath does not 
go out, he becomes Brahman, and attains 
Brahman"*"", 

There are two kinds of passages in the 
Upanisads describing the nature of the eman- 
cipated soul. From some passages it appears 
that the  emancipated soul does not see or 
hear anything, does not enjoy any pleasure. 
"When everything becomes the self, what 
indeed can be seen and by what.’ But in 
some other passages it is stated that the 
emancipated soul enjoys all pleasures according 
to his will. “He goes about eating, playing 
enjoying with women or conveyances” “If 
he wants to see his departed forefathers they 
appear before him merely by his wish” 
Badarayana in his Brahmasütras quotes passages 
of the latter kind in describing the nature 
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of the emancipated soul.” He does not 
indicate how the former passages are to be 
interpreted so as _to reconcile them with the 
latter passages. Samkara says that there are 
two kinds of emancipation, one higher and one 
lower. Those who worship Brahman without any 
attributes as, according to S’amkara, Brahman 
really is, become one with Brahman. They attain 
the higher form of emancipation. They donot 
see or hear, they do not enjoy any pleasure. 
Those who worship Brahman as endowed with 
many qualities attain the lower form of emanci- 
pation. They attain some of the qualities of 
Brahman, but do not become one with Brahman. 
According to Samkara in the former set of 
passages, where it is stated that the emanci- 
pated soul does not see or hear, the higher 
form of emancipation is referred to and in 
the latter set of passages, where: it is stated 
that the emancipated soul goes about enjoying 
all sorts of pleasures, the lower form of 
emancipation is referred to. But Badarayana 
does not refer to two kinds of emancipation. 
It appears that he talks of only one kind of 
emancipation, what Sainkara calls the lower 
kind. Apparently it is the intention of 
Badarayana that in the first set of passages 
also the same sort of emancipation is referred 
to. Ramanuja is also apparently of the same 
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view. Let us consider whether the first set of 
passages can be reconciled with the second set. 
"When every thing becomes the self, what 
indeed can be seen and by what ?” Ordinarily 
we see an object which is different from us. 
But when the soul of a person is emanci- 
pated everything becomes his self. He does 
not see anything as different from him. For 
that reason it may be said that he does not 
see anything. But he perceives the object 
much more than one who merely sees it. One 
who sees an object merely knows the form of the 
object. The emancipated soul knows its form 
as well as all its other qualities as he realizes the 
object as his own self. The knowledge of 
the emancipated soul is much greater than 
the knowledge of the ordinary soul. If the 


“emancipated soul could not know even the 


7. 


forms of objects then his knowledge would 
be less than the knowledge of an ordinary 
soul. That could never be. The emancipated 
soul knows the object as his ownself. That is 
much more than seeing it. 

It may be objected that things do not 
really exist, and that it is due to the influence 


of Maya or ignorance that they appear to 


exist, and that when the soul is emancipa- 
ted he goes beyond the influence of Maya 
and hence all things cease to exist so far 
as he is concerned ; he does not see any 
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thing. To this objection it may be replied 
that the free soul may realize that the object 
is false, but he should also realize how ordinary 
people think about the object. We should also 
remember that when objects of the world 
are said to be false the intention merely is 
that the objects are ephemeral. 

It would thus appear that the two sets of 
passages can be reconciled and that the intention 
of the Upanisads is that the free’soul realizes 
all objects of the world as his own self. Objects 
of pleasure appear before him by mere wish. 
He may also enjoy them if he desires to do so. 
He may not also have any desire for enjoying 
those objects. The word atmakama has been 
used in the Upanisads with reference to the free 
soul. This word indicates that the objects of 
desire are part of his self.. An ordinary man 
enjoys the objects of the world as different from 
himself. ‘The free soul enjoys them as part of 
his own self. 

A distinction should be made between the 
enjoyment of a soul in bondage and the enjoyment 
of a liberated soul. A soulin bondage enjoys 
external objects so long as they are available 
to him. When he loses them he suffers. 
Hence in the Gita Srikrsna says ‘‘When 
the organs of sense come in contact with out- 
side objects we feel hot or cold, pleasure or pain. 
Such contacts have their beginning and end, 
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They are inconstant. You should have no desire 
for them."'* But the objects which a liberated 
soul enjoys are a part of his self. He gets those 
objects whenever he desires. In fact those 
objects are not gross material objects. They 
are made of the same fine stuff of which the 
soul is made. In other words these objects are 
made of knowledge. ‘There is no possibility of 
their being destroyed, or of the free soul being 
rendered incapable of perceiving or enjoying them. 
Those objects of the world which are enjoyed 
by souls in bondage are subject to destruction. 
Or the object may exist but the soul may lose the 
power of perceiving or enjoying them. If we 
have attachment for those objects we are bound 
to suffer. Hence a wise man should have no 
attachment for objects of the world. But the 
objects which are enjoyed by the free soul are 
not liable to destruction as they are made of 
knowledge. Nor is there any possibility of 
the free soul losing the power to perceive and 
enjoy them because he perceives them as his own 
self. He can have them whenever he desires.” 
In the case of an ordinary man enjoying things 
of the world, there is the possibility, nay 
certainty, of his coming to grief because of 


his being unable to enjoy them although he 


me 
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may desire to do so. But in the case of the 
liberated soul there is no such possibility. 
Hence there is no reason why he should not 
desire to enjoy them. There can be no objection 
to enjoyment as such. In fact the free soul 
is full of supreme joy. 

We can now understand the following 
passage of the Upanisads describing the possible 
methods of enjoyment of the free soul. 

“If he wishes to see his fathers of this and 
previous births they arise by his mere wish, he 
is glorified in their company. If he wishes to 
see his mothers or brothers or sisters, or freinds, 
they arise by his mere wish, he is glorified in 
their company. If he wishes to enjoy scents 
or garlands, food ordrink, songs or music, or 
women, they arise by his mere wish, he is glori- 
fied being in possession of them. Whatever 
desire he may have, arises by his mere wish. 
He is glorified being in possession of it. 

“These are true desires covered by the false. 
Of these true desires the covering is false. 
Whosoever departs this life cannot be seen again 
in this world. But (if a soul attains emancipa- 
tion) all those who are alive or dead, whatever 
he desires in this world but does not attain,— 
when he goes there (attains emancipation) he 
attains every thing, the true desires are there, 
they are covered by the false. It is like this. 
If there is a store of gold buried under the 
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P. 
ground, those who are ignorant walk above | 


the ground but do not know it. Even so aill 
beings’ daily attain Brahman but do not know 
it. They are covered by falsehood. This soul 
is in the heart. Hence its derivation— hridi (in 
the heart) ayam (this thing). He who knows it 
daily attains Brahman. ‘The soul arises from 
the body, attains ultimate light, and assumes its 
own true form. This is its own self. It is immor- 
tal. It is without fear. It is Brahman. The name 
of this Brahman is truth (Satyam). It consists of 
three letters—Sat—ti—yam. ‘That which is Sat 
is immortal: That which is 4 is mortal. By 


means of yam both (immortal and mortal) are 


controlled. He who knows it attains Brahman 
daily”. Chandogya Upanisad 8-2 and 8-3. 
When we come across an object of desire 
we consider it as different from us. We try to 
attain it by the organs of sense. This is the 
wrong method of approach as it is sure to end 
in grief. Either the object will be destroyed 
or we shall lose the power to enjoy it. The 
correct approach is to consider it as part of 
Brahman and hence as part of our own self. 
We then get at the true nature of the object 
which is not gross but made of pure knowledge. 


Gross objects are liable to be converted into 


the ingredients of which they consist. Hence 
they are liable to be destroyed. But objects 
which consist of pure knowledge can never 
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be destroyed as there are no ingredients of 
which pure knowledge is made. Further when 
objects of desire are realised as pure knowledge 
they can be attained more completely than gross 
objects. Gross objects are attained by means of 
the eye, the ear ete. We know only their form, 
sound etc. We can not fully know them. But 
objects which consist of mere knowledge can be 
fully attained as such objects become a part of 
our self. Of course it is possible to attain objects 
as pure knowledge only when we have no desire 
for the enjoyment of external objects, 7. e., when 
we become fit for emancipation. 

The form which the soul takes on emanci- 
pation is no new form acquired by it. It 
is its own form. Hence the Upanisad has used 
in this connection the word ‘syva’ (one's own). 
The soul is then freed from the bondage of 
of the body. The Upanisads say, “So long 
as there is bondage of the body the soul 
cannot be free from occasional happiness and 
unhappiness”” As the emancipated soul is 
always happy it follows that it must be free 
from all bondage. Knowledge and joy are 
qualities inherent in the soul." Due to improper 
acts done before, these qualities do not mani- 
fest themselves. When the soul is emancipa- 
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ted it acquires its own form and these qualities 
appear. aes 
There is no line of demarcation between 
Brahman and the emancipated soul. Brahman 
is pure knowledge. Soul is also pure knowledge. 
So there can not be any demarcation. But 
are the two identical? Samkara says they 
are identical. Ramanuja says the soul is a part of 
Brahman. We have already discussed the 
question in Chapter VII (God and the Soul ). 
Badarayana in the last but five aphorism 
(4-4-17) says that the emancipated soul attains 
all the powers of Brahman except the power 
of creating the universe because in those passages 
where the creation of the universe is referred 
to there is mention of Brahman, and there is 
no near mention of the free soul ^? S'ainkara says 
that here Badarayana refers to the worshipper of 
the lower form of Brahman, (viz. Brahman en- 
dowed with various qualities) and not to the wor- 
shipper of the higher form of Brahman, viz. Brah- 
man without any qualities. S'aiüikara says that the 
worshipper of the lower form does not, when 
emancipated, realize his indentity with Brahman. 
though he attains some of the qualities of 
Brahman (e.g. knowledge of everything). For 
him there 1s the limitation that he cannot create 
the universe. The worshipper of the higher 
form becomes identical with Brahman ; - for 
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him there cannot be any limitation. If this 
view is accepted then it will have to be said 
that from this aphorism right up to the end of 
the Brahmasütras, Badarayana refers only to 
the worshipper of the lower form of Brahman. 
.It would be strange if Badarayana did not refer 
| to the worship of the higher form of Brahman 
£ and the higher form of emancipation at the end 
of his treatise. According to S'ainkara there is ` 
reference to the higher form of emancipation 
dn an earlier portion of the Brahmasütras, viz. 
. first section of the fourth chapter. The only 
aphorism in this section which may be said 
to refer to the identity of the soul with Brahman 
is the third one which says that Brahman 
should be worshipped as the Atman (self). In 
his commentary on this aphorism S’ainkara says 
that Brahman is without vice, but the soul is not 
so, hence the two might appear to be different and i 
it might be considered that although Brahman is 
- not the soul, yet Brahman is to be worshipped as 
the Soul, even as the image is to be worshipped 
s Visnu although the image is not Visnu ; but 
 (S'ainkara observes) such is not the intention of 
this aphorism ; the soul appears to be different 
from Brahman because of the influence of 
Maya which is false ; really the soul is identical 
with Brahman. Ramanuja in his commentary on. 
this aphorism (4-1-3) says that the relation of co 
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Brahman to the soul is like the relation of the 
soul to the body. Brahman is the soul ofthe 
soul,—Atman of Atman,—hence called para- 
mátman. The relation between Brahman and 
the soul is according to RamAnuja clearly express- 
ed in the following passage of the Upanisads. 
“He (Brahman) who resides in the soul and is 


` separate from the soul, whom the soul does not 


know, whose body the soul is, who controls the 
soul from inside,—He is your soul, the controller 
from inside and immortal" *' e 

The aphorism 4-1-3 quoted above should bs | 
interpreted so as not to clash with the aphorisms. 
(4-4-17 to 4-4-22). RamaAnuja’s interpretation of 
Brahmasutra 4-1-3 is quite reasonable. ‘There 
is nothinz here to justify the conclusion that 
here Bàdarayana refers to a stage of emancipa- 
tion which is higher than the stage of emancipa- 
tion described in the last section (Brashmasütra . 
4-4) In fact the last section is the section 
describing emancipation, whereas the Ist sec-. 
tion of the 4th chapter is concerned with the 
method of worship. In particular the aphorism 
4-1-3 says nothing about the state of emancipa- 
tion. 

The tates contain both sorts of passages. 
In some passages it has been said that Brahman 
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should be worshipped as the soul% while im others 
it has been said that the soul and its master are 
different.” Ramanuja says that both kinds of 
passages can be reconciled by saying that 
Brahman is the soul of the soul, It would not 
do to accept one set of passages and reiect the 
other set as not strictly true. 

S‘amkara holds that in the last section there 
is mention of two states of emancipation. 
but from the general trend of the aphorisms 
it does not appear to be so. ‘The only aphorism 
which might suggest identity between Brahman 
and the soul is the fourth aphorism of the 
fourth section of the fourth chapter. “The 
emancipated soul remains without any dis- 
tinction from Brahman.” But even if the soul 
is & part of Brahman there is no distinction 
between the soul and Brahman, as there is no 
distinction between a drop of water and the 
ocean in which the drop is thrown. There is 
also of course no distinction if the two are 
identical. But in the face of other aphorisms” 
where it is clearly laid down that Brahman is 
greater than the soul, it cannot be concluded that 
by the word “non-division” (affart) Badarayana 
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means identity. If as stated by Saiikara 
there is reference to two states of einanci- 
pation in the last section of the Brahmasitras, 
then the lower state would have been mentioned 
first and then the higher state. But in the 
concluding portion of this section what 
S'ainkara calls the lower state is undoubtedly 
referred to. This consideration also precludes 
the possibility of Badarayana having in his 
mind two different states of emancipation—a 
conelusion which is warranted by other consi- 
derations also mentioned above. 

Hence it can be definitely stated that 
there.is no aphorism which shows that according 
to Badarayana thers is a state of emancipation 
higher than that described in the last section, 
or in other words according to Badarayana there 
is; no state of emancipation in which the soul 
becomes identical with Brahman. 

About the nature of the emancipated soul 
different opinions are held by different scholars, 
According to Jaimini” the nature of the emanci- 
pated soul is the same as that of Brahman. 
As Brahman is all-knowing, as all desires of 
Brahman are fulfilled, so the soul also is all- 
knowing, all the desires of the emancipated soul 
are fulfilled. According to Oudulomi the nature 


of the emancipated soul is pure knowledge.? 
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But even if the latter view is accepted there is 
no contradiction with the former view. In other 
words although the soul may be pure knowledge 
if may be all-knowing, its desires may be all 
fulfilled. S’amkara holds that the soul is pure 
knowledge. It is not knower. But Ramanuja 
says that the Upanisads no doubt say with 
regard to the emancipated soul that its form is 
that of pure knowledge," but the intention is 
not that the soul is not knower as well. "lhe 
intention is that no portion of the soul depends 
on anything else for being perceived. Material 
objects cannot be perceived without the help of 
a lamp. But a lamp can be perceived without 
the help of anything else. In the same way 
the soul can be perceived without the help of 
anything else. 

The word Svaraj or Swaraj which is very fre- 
quently met with in political literature has been 
borrowed from the Upanisads which use it in 
connection with the emancipated soul. The free 
soul has no other master." If the soul had any 
other master it could not attain whatever it 
wants. But does not the free soul remain under 
the control of Brahman ? Saiükara's reply to 
this question is simple. As the free soul is 
identical with Brahman the question of its being 
under the control of Brahman does not arise. 
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But of course Ramanuja would have to give a 
different reply. According to Ramanuja 
Brahman is the soul of the individual soul. 
Hencs although the emancipated soul is under 
the control of Brahman, it cannot be said that 
the individual soul is under the control of 
anything else, as Brahman, being the soul of 
the individual soul, cannot be said to be *''any- 
thing else”. 

That the emancipated soul possesses a mind 
there cannot be any doubt. For with reference 
to the individual swul it has been said that if 
he desires to see his departed relatives, they 
appear before him. Desire is a function of the 
mind. Without mind there cannot be any 
desire. Thus the emancipated soul surely possess- 
ed a mind. But what about other objects ? Does 
the individual soul possess organs of sense, a fine 
body, and so on. The sage Badari holds that 
the individual soul does not possess these objects"? 
It possesses a mind and nothing else. For the 
Upanisads say that the emancipated soul sees 
the objects of desires with its mind and is 
satisfied." If the individual soul had the organ 
of sight it would have seen the objects of desire 
with the help of the organ of sight and not. with 
the mind. But Jaimini holds that the emanci- 
pated soul is accompanied by a fine body (which 
33. was’ aefexre fe uv (Rra Su 4-4-10) " 
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includes the organ of sight)? for the Upanisads 
say that such a soul can assume several forms. 
The soul itself is one. Unless the soul possessed 
a fine body how could it be said that it could 
assume several forms ? The conclusion of 
Badarayana is that if the emancipated soul 
desires to have one or more fine bodies it can have 
them. But if it does not so desire, it will have 
none.“ The fine body which we possess and 
which accompanies our soul after death is deter- 
mined by the acts, good or bad, done by us. ‘The 
existence and the form of such a fine body does 
not depend upon our will. With the help of 
that body we may feel pleasure or we may suffer 
pain. But the existence of the fine body of 
the emancipated soul does not depend on his 
acts. It depends entirely upon his will. With 
the help of that body he always enjoys happiness. 

As observed before the statement that the 
free soul always possesses a mind, and can 
also possess organs of sense if it so desires 
imphes that the free soul does not become 
identical with Brahman. Samkara would ex- 
plain it by saying that it does not refer to 
the highest stage of emancipation buf to 
such stage as may be attained by one who 
worships Brahman with attributes, the highest 
stage being kegieined by one who contemplates 
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on Brahman without attributes. But as stated 
before such a distinction between two stages of 
emancipation does not appear to be the inten- 
tion of the author of the Brahmasütras. It 
appears that in this treatise there is reference 
to one stage only, viz. what S’amkara considers 
to be the lower stage. 

It may be asked, if the free soul can 
remain: without a fine body, how can it in 
that state enjoy various objects of desire as 
mentioned in the passages of the Chandogya 
Upanisad quoted above." The reply is that 
the free soul can enjoy objects of desire 
without a fine body, even as a person can 
enjoy various objects in his dream.“ When a 
man dreams, his eyes do not see, yet he 
sees various objects by means of his mind, 
The emancipated soul has got a mind and 
with that mind it can see all objects which 
it desires to see.  Ràmanuja observes that 
the objects which the emancipated soul desires 
to enjoy are created by Brahman even as 
the objects seen in the dream are also created 
by Brahman, If the emancipated soul posses- 
ses a fine body (including the organ of sight 
etc) then it can see the objects of desire 
with the organ of sight even as one sees 
objects when one is awake. acto 
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CHAPTER XI 
Other Schools of Indian Philosophv 


The different schools of philosophy which 
had their origin in India may be divided 
into two classes (1) the dAstika and (ii) the 
nastika systems. The Astika systems are those 
which do not challenge the authority of the 
Vedas and the  nàstika systems are those 
which challenge that authority. The main 
Astika systems are six in member, viz. (i) 
Nyaya system of Gotama, (ii) Vaisesikha 
system of Kanada, (iii) Samkhya system of 
Kapila (iv) Yoga system of Patanjali (v) Pūrva 
Mimamsa of Jaimini and (vi) Uttara Mimaiüsa 
of Bàdarayana. Among the nastika systems 
may be mentioned (i) carvaka system (ii) 
Buddha system and (iii) Jaina system. There 
are a few other systems of comparatively less 
importance. 

We shall begin with the cārvāka system 
The following are in brief the doctrines of 
this system. We can have no knowledge unless 
we perceive an object through our senses. As 
the soul can not be perceived by the senses 
it does not exist. Consciousness is a property 


of the body. The Vedas were written by 


persons who wanted to decéive others. The 
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aim of life is the enjoyment of the senses 
in this world. The system is as illogical as 
it is debasing. There are hardly any decent men 
who declare their allegiance to this system. 
If a man goes out of his house—say to the 
market—surely his wife and children are not 
to conclude that he does not exist because 
he cannot be seen. In practical life we can- 
not get on unless we take the help of 
inference and believe in the testimony of 
reliable persons. 

It may be stated here that there is a 
tradition that the Carvaka system of philosophy 
was propounded by the sage Brhaspati in 
order to deceive the asuras. Many of the 
arguments of modern materialistic philosophers 
are contained in the caravaka philosophy 
and have been effectively replied to by the 
followers of the Nyaya School. 


Buddhist Philosophy 


We now come to the systems of Buddhist 
philosophy. 

There are several systems of Buddhist 
philosophy. According to all these systems 
objects of the world are created in one instant, 
they exist during the next instant and are 
destroyed in the next following instant. One — 
system of Buddhist philosophy admits the 
existence of external objects. There is 
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another system which states that external 
objects do not exist, and it is only ideas of those 
objects which exist in our mind. This system 
is called Vijríanavada and somewhat resembles 
Berkeley’s Idealism. The third system states 
that neither do external objects exist, nor do 
ideas of those objects exist in our mind. 
The existence of God is not admitted in 
any of these systems. The first of these 
systems of philosophy states that external 
objects consist of atoms of various kinds which 
assemble together and form the universe. But 
how can they assemble together to form this 
beautiful and orderly universe unless there is 
an animate God who controls them all ?' 
Moreover how can they assemble if they are 
destroyed the very next instant after they 
come into existence ? There are two other 
mutually contradictory theories in the systems 
of Buddhist philosophy. According to these 
systems every instant produces the next instant, 
and the previous instant is destroyed when 
the next instant comes into being. If the 
previous instant disappears as soon as it is 
created, how does it get the opportunity to 
create the next instant? The two instants 
ought to exist simultaneously in order that 
- one might produce the other, But Buddhist 
philosophy states that they do not exist 
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simultaneously and still maintains that one 
produces the other. According to Buddhism 
everything is transient. Both the subject and 
the object are transient. But according to 
the Vedanta philosophy the subject can never 
be transient as it remembers past events.” 
lhe subject can never remember past events 
unless it existed when the event happened 
and also exists now. According to Buddbism 
when two objects are related as the cause 
and the effect, the cause is first destroyed 
and then the effect appears; the seed of a 
fig tree is first destroyed and then the germ of 
a fig tree appears.  Vedànta observes that when 
the seed is destroyed, there is nothing and 
henee, according to Buddhist philosophy, the 
fig tree comes out of nothing. But if **nothing" 
can produce a fig tree, why does it not 


produce an apple tree + The fig tree and the 


apple tree are related equally to “nothing.” 
According to Vedanta, the germ existed -in 
the seed even before it appeared; the germ 
is only a rearrangement of the particles in 
the seed. Then the second school of Buddhist 
philosophy is criticized. ‘This school says that 
external objects do not exist,—it is only our 

2. Brahma Sutra 2-2-20, 2-2-21, 

3. Brahma Sutra 2-2-25 

4. Brahma Sutra 2-2 26 
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ideas of those objects which exist. According 
to Vedanta, this theory is contradicted by 
our personal experience. We do feel the 
existence of outside objects. When we perceive 
a wall or a post, it is an outside object 
which we feel, and not an idea inside our 
mind. Buddhism says that objects seen by 
us when awake are like objects seen in a dream. 
But this analogy is wrong. When we awake 
from sleep we perceive that the objects seen 
in the dream donot exist. But objects seen 
when awake do not similary disappear.” To 
the question if external objects do not exist 
what is the object of our desire,— Buddhism 
says that there is an object called ‘idea of 
receptacle’ (alaya vijnana) which is the object 
of desire.’ Vedanta criticises this theory and 
says how can such momentary ideas be the 
objects of desire ? The third school of Buddhism 
which denies the existence of outside objects 
as well as of ideas of those objects is rejected 
as altogether untenable.” 

It might appear strange that though 
Hinduism considers Buddha to be an incarna- 
tion of Visnu, yet it holds that many of 
his doctrines are false. Thus the Srimad- 
bhagavatam while enumerating the incarnations 
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of Visnu mentions Buddha between Krsna 
and Kalki and says that Visnu took this 
incarnation in order to cloud the intellect 
of wicked persons.” The Padmapurana says 
that Visnu incarnated as Buddha and created 
the evil Buddhist scriptures for the destruction 
of the wicked.” As an example of the paradoxical 
nature of his teachings it may be mentioned 
that although he condemned the slaughter of 
animals in Vedic sacrifices, he permitted 
meat-eating (when the animals were slain by 
others). ‘The result has been that in Buddhist 
countries (like Burma, China and Japan) 
thousands of animals are daily slaughtered 
for food, while much fewer animals are killed 
for the food of Hindus although animals are 
sacrificed in Hindu religious ceremonies. The 
reason is that the Hindu scriptures say that 
the man who eats meat shares the sin of 
killing the animal even as the man who 
actually kills the animal" while according to 
Buddhism only the man who kills incurs sin, 
the man who eats does not necessarily incur 
9. aa: well auad AREI GRATA | 
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sin. Again belief in the existence of God 

who rewards or punishes us during life or after 

death according to our acts is one of the 

most potent factors in restraining evil conduct. 
Hence no mention of God in the teachings 

of the Buddha must be admitted to be a 
glaring defect in his religion. Hindu precep- 

tors while unequivocally condemning the | 
defects in the teachings of the Buddha have 
however paid the highest compliment to his 
personal character by recognising him as an 
incarnation of God. It must be considered to be 
an indjcation of the great liberality of Hindus 
which contrasts favourably with the intolerance 
displayed by the followers of other religions, 

If it is urged that it is improper for God 
to lead men in a wrong path, it may be 
replied that even apart from the Hindu theory 

te regarding the Buddha it must be admitted that 

God does sometimes lead men in a wrong path. 

For God controls all the affairs of the world. 

How then can a man take the wrong path 

if God did not allow him to do so, or to 

ii sj put it more pointedly unless God guided his 

T intelligence to take the wrong path? That 1 
God guides the intellect of all persons must 
| . bev . admitted by all theists. The famous 
A |, Gayatri mantram says so". There are passages 


` - 12. “We contemplate the adorable energy of the creator 
. of the universe who guides our intellect'' Rg Veda 3-62- 10 ; 
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in the Upanisads which also repeat it." In 
fact the conclusion is irresistible in every 
religion which maintains that God is omnipotent. 
It may be observed that in this matter the 
Hindu theory is more satisfactory than the 
theories of other religions. Other religions can 
not explain why God leads the intellect of 
some in the right path and of others in the wrong 
path, Hinduism has said that it is true that 
God leads the intellect of some in the right path 
and the intellect of some in the wrong path, but 
it is not to be inferred that God is partial. 
He considers the acts done by each man, 
the desire of each man and guides his intellect 
accordingly in the right or the wrong path. 
lf men perform good acts, their intellect is 
guided in the right path. If they perform 
evil acts their intellect is guided in the wrong 
path. Because we sometimes perform good 
acts and sometimes perform evil acts, our 
intellect. is sometimes guided in the right 
path and sometimes in the wrong path. 

To the question, if God also can give a wrong 
lead how to distinguish between the correct and 
the incorrect lead, Hinduism replies that the 
correct lead is in the Vedas which are eternal 


and infallible and which are correctly interpreted 
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in the Purānās and other accepted treatises. 
Nothing which is against the Vedas can be 
accepted as correct. If it comes from man we 
say he is mistaken. If it comes from an incarna- 
tion of God e.g. the Buddha, we say that God 
wants to mislead some men because of their 
improper acts. It has been said that many wicked 
persons wanted to perform Vedic sacrifices in 
order to attain heaven. In order to dissuade them 
from performing Vedic sacrifices he preached that 
Vedic sacrifices should not be performed as they 
involve the killing of animals, which is a sin. 
As it was not his intention to prevent them from 
committing sins he did not preach that it was 
also a sin to eat meat even when the animals 
are killed by others. 


Jaina Philosophy 


Vedanta philosophy has also criticised Jainism 
which admits the existence of the soul but not 
of God. According to Jaina philosophy the 
world consists of the following seven objects :— 

1. the individual souls (which enjoy pleasure 
or pain), 

2. the objects of the world which cause 
pleasure or pain to the souls, 

3. the desire to enjoy, 
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4. renunciation, 

5. that which wears away sin, 

6. the cause of bondage (karma), and 

T. emancipation. 

It has been further said that the nature of 
all objects is as follows :—perhaps it exists ; 
perhaps it does not exist; perhaps it does 
and does not exist ; perhaps it is inexpressible ; 
perhaps it exists but is inexpressible ; perhaps 
it does not exist and is inexpressible. But 
(observes Baàdarayana) many of these qualities 
are contradictory and it is impossible that 
they should exist simultaneously in the same 
object." 

Then, according to Jainism, the size of the 
soul is equal to that of the body. As the size 
of the body changes, it follows that, according 
to this philosophy, the size of the soul will also 
have to change, The soul then being changeful 
cannot be overlasting. Moreover from whence 
the soul derives the particles with which it 
increases in size? It cannot get them from 
the material objects, earth, air etc. as the soul 
is not material, Moreover, according to Jaina 
philosophy, the soul attains a definits size when 
it is emancipated. ‘That must be the real size 
of the soul. As the soul is everlasting its size 
should always remain what it becomes after 
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emancipation and it is illogical to hold that the 
size of the soul changes with that of the body." 
had 


The Astika Systems of Philosophy 


The systems of philosophy referred to above 
challenge the authority of the Vedas and are 
therefore called nāstika systems of philosophy. 
The other systems of philosophy do not challenge 
the authority of the Vedas and are therefore 
called  àstika. They are six in number viz 
Vaisesika, Nyaya,  Sainkhya, Yoga, Pūrva 
mimainsa and Uttaramimamsi The first four 
systems mainly rest on arguments ; passages 
from the Vedas are occasionally quoted for 
reference. But the main conclusions of these 
systems are based on arguments used inde- 
pendently of the Vedas, For this reason these 
four systems are called Smarta as distinguished 
from the remaining two systems which are called 
srauta (sruti= Veda). These latter two systems 
rest entirely on the Vedas. Arguments are used 
mainly for the purpose of elucidation of the 
meaning of the Vedas, and rarely in an indepen- 
dent manner. Each proposition is generally 
supported by reference to passages in the Vedas, 
(or Srutis). Passages from the smrtis are also 
sometimes referred to in as much as the smrtis 
are supposed to have been written in order to 
elucidate the meaning of the Vedas, 
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The authors of these six systems of Astika 
philosophy are Kanāda, Gotama, Patanjall, 
Jaimini and Badarayana (or Vyasa). Every- 
one of them is a rsi z.e. a person to whom 
the truth was revealed. How is it then that 
there are discrepancies between these six 
systems of philosophy ? In many cases conflic- 
ting views are expressed in different philosophies. 
Where there is conflict of opinions one of 
the opinions must be wrong. If rsis knew 
the truth why did they give wrong opinions 
in their philosophies ? In other words can 
the six Astika systems of philosophy be 
reconciled ? 

It has been said that the six Aastika systems 
of philosophy are intended to lead gradually 
to the realization of truth by a man inimersed 
in the affairs of the world and addicted to 
the pleasures of the senses. If to such a man it is 
said he should give up all these pleasures 
and try to realize Brahman who is without 
form, without qualities, it will make no 
effect on him. The truth has to be gradually 
revealed to him. ‘The process is known as 
Arundhati-nyaya. Arundhati is a small star 
which can be seen with difficulty by the 
naked eye. A big star in the neighbourhood 
of Arundhati is pointed out saying, “Look, 
below this branch of the tree, there is a 
bright star. Can you see it?" When the 
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observer has correctedly spotted it, be is asked 
to find out another star less bright than the 
former, but nearer to Arundhati. In this way 
the learner has to proceed three or four stages 
till the faint little star which is the real 
Arundhati is perceived by him. In this 
way the rsis who want to reveal the whole 
truth to the worldly man proceed to do so 
by stages. First comes Gotama with his 
Nyaya system of philosophy. A man who 
wants to know the truth must first learn to 
argue correctly, and avoid the fallacies which 
are apt to creep imperceptibly into our methods 
of argument. Then comes Kanada with the 
Vaisesika system. “You are fond" he says “of 
the objects of the world. But are not all worldly 
objects mere dust ? Will not all of them be ulti- 
mately reduced to atoms ? Is it wise to hanker 
after worldly objects." ‘Then comes Kapila with 
the Samkhya system. “Learn” he says “to 
distinguish between the living soul and in- 
animate matter. Your body is inanimate 
matter. Leave it aside and find out your 
soul. Otherwise you will suffer in ignorance." 
‘Then comes Patanjali who teaches us how to 
practice concentration of the mind so that 
we can perceive fine objects like the soul, 
Jaimini comes next with his Pūrva mimarisā 
philosophy. “The .Vedas", he declares, “aro 
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are the source of true knowledge. Know the 
Vedas and know the truth.” Finally comes 
‘Vyasa. “Know that there is a Being. of 
infinite power and infinite goodness and that 
Being is the soul of your soul." Thus by 
gradual steps the six systems of philosophy 
lead to the realization ultimate truth. 


Nyaya Philosophy 


A great portion of Nyaya philosophy 
is taken up by discussion on the methods 
of correct arguing, or  anumaüna which 
have been referred to in the second chapter 
of this volume. As in other systems 
of astika philosophy the aim of life is stated 
in the Nyàya philosophy to be emancipation 
from the miseries Of life ‘The Nyaya philosophy 
proceeds in the following way to trace the 
ultimate cause of the miseries of life. We 
suffer from these miseries because we are born. 
We are born because we perform good and 
bad acts, and have to suffer the consequences 
of ucts performed by us in our ^ previous 
lives, or rather those acts the fruits of which 
have not been tasted before either in the 
earth or in heaven or hell. We perform acts 
because of our attachments and prejudices, 
our likes and dislikes. Our likes and dislikes 
are due to our wrong or incorrect ideas, 
Our incorrect ideas are mostly due to the 
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confusion made by us between the animate 
soul and the inanimate body.” As to this 
analysis made by Nyaya philosophy of the 
cause of the miseries of life Vedanta has little 
to object. Nyaya philosophy then proceeds to 
enumerate the various objects of the world 
a correct knowledge of which would enable us 
to distinguish between the soul and the body. 
The method followed by Nyaya philosophy 
has been divided into three parts, (1) mention of 
the object (2) mention of the characteristics 
of the object and (3) examination if the 
characteristics are correct." First, the object 
is mentioned by name, then the characteristics 
which distinguish that object from all other 
objects are enumerated, and finally it is 


properly examined whether they are ‘the 


16.  4a-sreR-RGfu-ziu-fecreberen Satta aganaga- 
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» "This Shistra proceeds in three stages, viz , the mention 
of the object, its indications and examination. The first part 
consists in merely naming the object ; the second part 
gives the characteristies which distinguish it from other 
objects ; the third part consists of the examination whether 


the characteristics really distinguish it from other objects." - 


(Vatsyana': s commentary on the Nyaya aphorisms). 
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real characteristics. As stated in chapter 
III above, the Nyaya philosophy recognizes 
four different means of acquiring knowledge 
viz. (1) perception by the senses ( IETA ) 
(2) inference ( *rdzT4 ) (3) comparison ( XqTun« ) 
and (4) reliable testimony ( Wma ). The 
objects of knowledge are according to the 
Nyàya philosophy twelve in number viz. 
(1) the soul, (2) the body (3) the organs of 
sense (4) the objects of the senses (5) definite 
knowledge (a fu ) (6) mind (7) tendency to 
act ( mgfa ) (S) fault ( 17) (9) existence after 
death (sre) (10) the fruits of acts 
(11) suffering and (12) ^emancipation.^ The 
Nyaya philosophy has tried to establish the 
existence of the soul by means of arguments. 
Although the soul cannot bə perceived by 
the senses, its existence can be inferred from 
its attributes, viz., desire, prejudice ete. Just as 
the existence of the charioteer (who can not 
be seen from a distance) can be inferred from 
the regulated movements of the chariot, so 
also the existence of the soul can be inferred 
from the activities of the inanimate body 
which cannot act of itself unless it is regulated 
by a living and conscious object." The organs 
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of sense cannot be our soul, for there are 
various organs but there is one thing which 
perceives through the different organs. I who 
see through the eyes is the same I who 
perceive through touch. The body cannot be 
the soul. If the body be the soul when the 
body is burnt nothing remains to reap the 
fruits of the good and bad acts done during 
life. The concepts of virtue and vice, heaven 
and hell all become meaningless unless there 
is a soul which exists after the body is des- — 
troyed. 
According to Nyaya kioko phy an object 
cannot be perceived merely by means of the 
+ senses. If objects could be perceived merely j 
through the senses, without the intervention 
of the mind, then we would have simultaneous 
knowledge of numerous objects through our 
_ various organs of sense, for there is simultaneous x 
4 contact of various objects with various senses, 
But we have one knowledge at a time, viz 
that produced by the object and the sense 
which are for the time being associated with 
the mind. The apparent simultaneous percep- 
tion of several objects is really successive v 
perception at very small intervals. To the í 
: question whether the mind is one or many, 
| Nyaya philosophy says that mind is really 
© one but appears to be many due to many 
TE functions of oe ide: vun asa single: um. 
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appears to be many erystals of different hues 
due to contact with different objects. 

Fault (xt) is of three kinds, attachment 
prejudice and ignorance. It is due to the 
influence of these faults that men do various 
kinds of acts.” 

Existence after death ( Serara: ) includes 
residence in heaven or hell as well as rebirth. 

According to Ny&ya philosophy emancipation 
is complete and permanent freedom from pain. 
There is no joy of the soul at that time. 
The soul remains, when emancipated, like a 
piece of stone, without any feeling, without 
any change. This of course is not the view 
of Vedanta. The philosopher-poet Sriharsa in 
his epic ‘Naisadha-charita’ has ridiculed 
Nyaya philosophy for this defect. “He who 
has propounded a philosophy in order to show 
that the soul when emancipated becomes like 
stone is really Go-tama."" Here there is a 
pun on the word Gotama. Gotama is the 
name of the author of the Nyaya philosophy. 
Again ‘Go’ means a cow, and ‘tama’ is the 
superlative suffix. So ‘Gotama’ can mean ‘a 
cow par excellence.’ 

The mind cannot be the soul. In order 


that there may be knowledge, two things 
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are necessary, one who knows (viz. the 
soul) and the other, the means by which 
one knows (viz. the mind). If mind is con- 
ceived to be the knowing soul, the existence 
of another object must be presumed by means 
of which the mind knows. That object may 
be called by another name. So instead of the 
soul and the mind, we shall have the mind 
and another hypothetical object.” 

So then according to Nyāya philosophy 
our sufferings are due to our ignorance. We 
mistake the inanimate body as our real self 
(the soul) and perform various acts, good and 
bad, for the pleasure of our body. For our 
evil acts we have to suffer in this life or 
in hell or in the next birth. If we have 
true knowledge, we perceive the difference 
between the body and the soul; the sufferings 
of the body do not touch the soul, and we 
have emancipation. As stated before, some 
of the conclusions of the Nyaya philosophy 
are accepted in Vedanta philosophy while 
others are not accepted. The Nyàya philosophy 
paves the way for the realisation of the 
complete truth in the Vedanta philosophy. 
The special contribution of Nyaya lies in the 
exposition of the methods of correct reasoning 


which have been applied by subsequent scholars” 
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to expose the defects of Carvaka and other 
materialistic philosophers. Badar&yana in his 
Brahmasttras does not make any adverse 
comment on the Nyaya philosophy. 


Vaisesika Philosophy 


The founder of the Waisesika philosophy 
is the sage Kanada also called Uluka. It is 
said that he lived on the grains picked up 
from the fields after the harvest was gathered 
therefrom. It may be observed that this 
means of living has been commended by 
Manu and other lawgivers as the highest 
means suitable for a Brahmin, because it 
involves no deprivation or discomfort to other 
beings." Pleased by his austerities, Lord 

iva gave him knowledge and asked him to 
write the Vaisesika philosophy. At one time 
this philosophy was greatly in vogue as is testified 
by the fairly large number of books written 
on it, many of which have been lost. The 
Nyaya and Vaisesika systems form one group. 
Whereas the Nyàya system admits four kinds 
of proof or means of knowledge, the Vaisesika 
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system admits only two kinds of proof, viz. per- 
ception and inference. As in other systems of 
philosophy, according to Vaisesika philosophy, 
salvation depends upon true knowledge. But 
unlike some other systems, Nyāya says 
that true knowledge can be realized only in the 
pure mind, and mind is purified by the perfor- 
mance of religious acts without any desire for the 
fruit thereof. As stated before, Vedanta philo- 
sophy also maintains that true knowledge can 
be realized only in pure mind and mind is 
purified by the performance of religious acts 
without desire for the fruit thereof, This is 
an important point of similarity between 
Vedanta philosophy and Vaisesika philosophy, 
—a point which distinguishes these systems 
of philosophy from other systems. The word 
used by Kanada to indicate religious acts 
performed without a desire for the fruit thereof 
is Dharmavisesa.^ The word Dharma has 
been defined by Kanada as that which leads to 
prosperity in this life and emancipation in the 
next.” This is an important contribution to 
Vedie philosophy made by Kanada which has 
been accepted by the Ved&ntie school, It is 
a recognized principle that the Vedic injunc- 
tions not only enable a person to attain heaven 
and immortality but also contribute to worldly 
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prosperity. It is also admitted that if these 
injunctions are followed without desire for any 
reward they purify the mind and render it fit 
to receive true knowledge as stated by Kanada. 
lhe principle of doing one's duty without 
desire of any reward is also one of the main 
teachings of the Bhagavadgita.”’ 

Kanada has discussed the nature of time 
and space. Time, he says, is a thing which 
always exists ( fer) which has really no parts 
( wv) but in which the existence of parts 
is conceived due to the motion of some object 
(e.g. the sun). lt is due to the existence of 
time that some objects are called older than 
others, that events are said to happen either 
simultaneously or slowly or  quickly.^ Space 
has also been considered to be one and indi- 
visible, Space is popularly conceived to be 
divided into parts due to its association with 
other objects ( xqrfu ). As to the existence of 
the soul Kanada says that no attribute can 
exist without an object; knowledge is an 
attribute, it must exist in an object, that object 
is the soul; knowledge cannot exist in the 
body as the ingredients of a body (e.g. earth, 
water) have no knowledge, and also parts of 
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& body (like hands and feet) have no knowledge. 
It is due to the existence of the soul that we 
breathe in and breathe out, that we open and 
close the eyelids, that we live, that our mind 
moves from one object to another, that the 
action of one sense leads to action of another 
sense (e.g. on seeing a beautiful flower we go 
near if or pluck it), that we feel pleasure and 
pain, desire and prejudice, that we make various 
efforts.” According to Nyàya and  Vaisesika 
philosophies there are eight attributes of 
Paramatma (God) viz. unity, greatness, distinc- 
tion from all other objects, contact with all 
objects, division, knowledge, wish and effort.” 
While the Jivatma (soul) can be perceived 
directly in the feelings “I am happy or sorry," 
the Paramatma can be known only through 
inference ( @gatTa ). The inference used in 
Nyaya philosophy is like this: The world 
consisting of objects like the earth, seeds etc. 
must have a maker; because they are objects 
which are producible, and all objects which are 
producible have a maker." As tothe existence 
of an object called the mind the argument has 
been put forth that sometimes an object is not 
perceived even when the sense and the object 
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are present, which shows that for the perception 
of an object something more is necessary besides 
the object, the sense and the soul. This 
other thing is the mind". This argument 
of Vaisesika philosophy has, as we have seen 
before (pp. 47, 48), been accepted by Vedanta. 
There are according to Vaisesika philosophy 
nine kinds of drabyas ( z€-:) i.e. objects which 
have attributes and which are capable of action.” 
They are earth, water, fire, air, space, direction, 
time, soul and mind. Earth, water, fire, air and 
Space are constituents of material objects and 
are called bhütas. Space is neither created 
nor destroyed. It is everlasting ( far ). The 
four other bhütas (viz. earth, water, fire and air) 
are each of two kinds, gross and fine. Those 
which are gross can be perceived by the senses 
and are subject to creation and destruction. 
Those which are fine cannot be so perceived. 
They are everlasting and not subject to creation 
or destruction. They are not produced from any 
other objects and hence they are indestructible.* 


They cannot be divided into smaller particles. 
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If an object like pot or cloth is broken up into 
pieces, those pieces into still smaller pieces 
and so on, we ultimately come to a stage where 
the pieces cannot be further broken up. They 
are the atoms (wmm). In this way the 
existence of atoms can be inferred although they 
cannot be perceived by the sense. Although 
atoms exist they can not be seen. In order 
that an object may be capable of being seen it 
should have a considerable size (mahatva) and 
a visible form.* Atoms have neither greatness nor 
visible form. Hence they cannot be seen. The 
world has been created by the association of the 
four kinds of atoms referred to above. Motion first 
originates in the atoms ofair. This happens 
due to the previous good or bad acts of the 
infinite number of beings or souls. ''he Vaisesika 
philosophy, like the Vedanta philosophy, states 
that the world has been created so that all 
beings may get the fruits of the good or bad 
acts done by them.  'The process of creation is 
thus explained in Vaisesika philosophy. At 
first two atoms unite and form a dvanuka ( zvr& ). 
The dvanuka is a fine substance like the 
paramanu and cannot be perceived by the senses. 
When a dvanuka unites with a paramanu they 
form a tryasarenu ( amatu ). The tryasarenu is 
the first gross substance and is the component of 
the gross world. The objects of the world can 
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be divided into three classes, sarira ( mic) 
indriya (fe) and visaya ( fam). The 
Sariras are the seats of the feelings— pleasure and 
pain.  'The indriyas are the instruments of 
those feelings. The visayas are the objects of 
those feelings. The Sariras of this world are 
máde of earth (prthivi) In other worlds as in 
the moon there are Sariras made of water.” 
There may also be sariras made of fire (as in the 
sun) or of air (as in the sky). 

To sum up. The highest aim of life according 
to Kanada is emancipation (AT) and the 
means thereof is dharma (aa). Kanada 
admits that the Vedas alone are the authority 
for determining what is dharma. Renunciation 
( SXITI) is necessary for advancing along the 
path of emancipation ; for renunciation it is 
necessary to distinguish between true and false 
values ( farm ) Such distinction cannot be 
made without correct thinking. The soul is 
eternal, indivisible and all-pervading. When 
desire for enjoyment disappears the mind turns 
towards the: soul; all previous acts cease to 


86. This is accepted in the Vedanta philosophy. Thus 
Samkara says in his commentary on the Chandogya Upa- 
nisad Agi agama cnp agafa sadn weer qaquprenra aana- 
austa naaa (The watery bodies which were assumed by 
them for enjoyment melts at the touch of the fire of regret 
which arises when they find that their enjoyment has come 


to an end). 
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produce pleasure or pain; there is nothing 
to connect the body with the soul which 
becomes free from all bondage, 

In the Brahmasütras, Badarayana has criti- 
cized the Vaisesika system. The  Vaisesika 
says that the world cannot be created out of 
Brahman for the world is inanimate  wlfile 
Brahman is animate; the cause and effect 
should be of similar nature; they should be 
either both animate or both inanimate. So 
according to Vaisesika theory the inanimate 
world is created out of inanimate atoms. But 
(observes Badarayana) the Vaisesika theory is 
open to the same objection as has been raised 7 
by the Vaisesika against the Vedanta theory. 
For, according to the Vaisesika, when two atoms 
( qm ) unite they form a dvanuka ( ETF ) ; 
when a dvanuka unites with another paramanu,. 
there is formed a tryasarenu ( amatu ), when 
a tryasarenu unites with another paramanu 
there is formed a chaturanu ( agur ). Now 
a paramaànu is infinitesimal ( qfemvwzc) in, 
magnitude and a dvanuka is small ( eg ), but 
a chaturanu is big ( magą) and long (i8). 
If cause and effect have to be of the same 
nature, à chaturanu should also be infinitesimal 
or small how can it be big? If out of 
infinitesimal paramaànus can be produced a big 
chaturanu, it must be admitted that the effect 
may be different in nature from the cause; 
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then inanimate world can also be produced 
by animate Brahman.” ‘Then according to the 
Vaisesika at the beginning of creation the 
paramanus of Vayu (air) begin to move and 
their motion is due to adrsta ( az% ) i.e. the 
after-effects of the past acts of the jivas (souls). 
Now it may be asked where does the adrsta 
remain ? Jf it remains in the jivas how can 
it move the paramanus ? Or if it can move 
the paramdnus, it will always move the 
paramanus and there can never be pralaya.™ 
Again the Vaisesika says that the paramanus 
of earth have smell, those of water have taste, 
and so on. We find that everything which 
has smell or taste is liable to destruction. So 
then the paramanus of earth, water etc. should 
be liable to destruction. But the Vaisesika 
says that they are everlasting and not liable 
to destruction." Again the Vaisesika will have 
to say either that the paramaànu of the earth 
has four qualities, vez. smell, taste, figure 
and touch, or that it has only one quality 
viz. smell. In the former case he will have 
to say that the paramanu of the water has 
three qualities, viz. taste, figure and touch, 


thereby admitting that the paramdnu of 
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Water is finer than the paramdnu of the earth. 
But he cannot say so as he started by saying 
that all paramáànus are finest. On the other 
hand if, to avoid this difficulty, he says that 
the paramaànu of the earth has only one quality, 
vtz. smell, then he goes against the wellknown 
fact that earth has not only smell but also taste, 
figure and touch.” Finally Badarayana disposes 
of this system of philosophy by saying that 
unlike Saimkhya and Yoga philosophies which 
have been accepted in part by sages like Manu, 
the Vaisesika philosophy has not been accepted 
even partially by any such sage." 


Samkhya Philosophy. 


The Samkhya philosophy was promulgated 
by the sage Kapila. The name of Kapila has 
been eulovized in the Puradnasand Itihasas," 
The Vedas also refer to the greatness of the 
wisdom of Kapila, ta Sainkaracarya has however 
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questioned whether the sage Kapila who has been 
eulogized in the Vedas and Puranas is the same 
as the Kapila who was the author of Samkhya." 
In the Srimadbhagavatam there is an account 
of Kapila who was the son of the sage Kardama 
and his wife Devahüti, and who gave his mother 
a discourse on true knowledge. Vijnanabhiksu 
the celebrated commentator of the  Samkhya 
philosophy, is however definite that Kapila the 
son of Devahiti is the author of the Samkhya 
philosophy. ‘The Saàinkhya philosophy has come 
down from Kapila through his disciple Asuri 
to Asuri's disciple Paiícasikhacaárya who wrote 
many treatises on Samkhya. Pajicasikha’s 
disciple ISwara Krsna composed seventy verses 
in which he has ably condensed the main teach- 
ings of Samkhya. These verses are known 
as the Karikas. WVacaspati Misra the celebrated 
commentator of different systems of philosophy 
has written a commentary on the Karikas which 
is known as Tatvakaumudi. Śarùkara in refuting 


44. aq alaefqae mafana wena wefna a am owfefaeswufu 
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antgarat san campa: COT | “The passage of the Veda 
refers to the excellence of the wisdom of Kapila. But from 
that it cannot be concluded that we should regard as 
infallible a doctrine which is against the Vedas though it 
may be attributed to Kapila. Mere similarity of names is 
not enough. For the Puranas also mention another Kapila 
who destroyed the sons of Sagara and whose proper name 
was Vasudeva.” 
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the Samkhya doctrines has quoted only from 
this Karika and not the sütras which are attri- 
buted to Kapila. 

There is a controversy on the question 
whether in Samkhya philosophy the existence 
of Iswara (God) is admitted or not. In the 92nd 
aphorism of the first chapter of the Samkhva 
Sutras it is stated that there is no proof of the 
existence of God.** According to some persons 
it may be inferred from this sütra that Kapila 
did not admit the existence of God. According 
to others. this sütra means that the existence 
of God can not be proved, but God does exist." 
Hence according to the latter persons Kapila 
did believe in God. According to another inter- 
pretation” as in the 96th and 99th aphorisms” 
following there is mention of God, it can- 
not be stated in the 92nd aphorism that 
there is no proof of the existence of God ; 
what the 92nd aphorism means is that as 
God is not an object of direct preception 
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(pratyaksa) the definition of pratyaksa given in 
the 89th aphorism preceding is not faulty. 
Saiikhya philosophy has divided human 
misery into three categorics,— adhyatmika, 
adhibhautika and Adhidaibika. Adhyatmika 
misery is that which is due to the illness of 
the body or disturbance of the mind. Adhi- 
bhautika misery is that caused by other beings 
—men, beasts or birds. Adhidaibika is that 
caused by supernatural beings like gods or 
yaksas as e.g. flood, earthquake. The aim of 
life is the complete and permanent: emancipa- 
tion from all these miseries of life.” Partial 
and temporary relief may be obtained by various 
means. Thus medicine may cure illness, 
weapons may give protection from animals, 
sacrifices may propitiate the gods. But even 
if we succeed in getting rid of our troubles by 
these means, the trouble may come again.” 
There is only one means of complete and 
permanent emancipation and that is the 
realization of the distinction between the 
animate soul and the inanimate body. Every 
kind of misery is due to the fact that we mistake 
the body or the mind as our soul. If we realize 
that our soul is essentially different from the 
body, no misery can touch us. If misery or 
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bondage had been natural to the soul, it could 
never be completely free therefrom." But the 
soul is completely isolated from the body and 
the outside world. Hence nothing can really 
make it unhappy. It is entirely due to the 
imaginary connection between the soul and 
the body that we feel various kinds of misery. 
Neither time, nor space, nor circumstances, nor 
acts could cause bondage of the soul? The 
soul by its nature is everlasting, pure, conscious 
and free. It could never feel any misery unless 
there is contact with inanimate nature (prak rti)“ 
There can be no real contact between the 
two. Due to ignorance we think that there is 
contact," When there is true knowledge we 
perceive the difference between the two. The 
misery is in the mind. It is reflected in the 
soul. But the soul is not affected thereby. 
Just as light removes darkness so wisdom 
removes ignorance’. We may know theoreti- 
cally that the soul is untouched by sufferings 
which relate to the body and mind, but so long 
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as we do not realize it, we cannot be free from 
suffering. Arguments may be convincing. But 
mere arguments are not enough. ‘There must be 
realization. Sometimes there is a confusion of 
directions. We think that direction to be the east 
which is really the south. We may have plenty 
of arguments regarding the correct direction, 
But so long as we do not feel the right direction 
the confusion does not go.” Same is the case 
when we have confusion between the soul and 
the body or mind. So long as the mind is not 
pure it cannot realize the true nature of the 
soul. In order to have true self-realization it 
is necessary to purify the mind by performing 
acts without expectation of any reward." 

The following subjects have been discussed 
in the Samkhya philosophy as pesimauaty to 
the attainment of knowledge :— 

(1) The soul (purusa) 

(2) Nature and its derivatives of 24 kinds 
(prakrti) 

(3) Means of knowledge (pramaàna) 

The process of knowledge has been described 
thus in SAmkhya philosophy. When there is 
proximity between an organ of sense and an 
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object which is fit to be received by that 
particular sense organ, there is union between 
the two. Then the satva attribute of the 
mind increases. The soul is then reflected 
in the mind in which satva predominates. 
Though the mind is inanimate, due to the 
presence of the soul, the mind becomes luminous 
and capable of revealing other objects. It is 
like a mirror placed near a lamp when the 
mirror can light up other objects. The luminous 
mind flows to the object with which the organ 
of sense has become united, and the mind 
takes the shape of the object. Such configura- 
tion of the mind may be called its function 
(vrtti). The mind which has taken the shape 
of the object is then reflected in the soul. 
The result is knowledge of the object (Prama) 
There is thus mutual reflection between the 
soul and the mind. When the soul is reflected 
in the mind the inanimate mind becomes 
capable of revealing other objects. When the 
mind is reflected in the soul, the soul which 
by its nature is without action and free from 
feelings of pleasure and pain, becomes active 
and capable of feeling pleasure and pain. This 
is the opinion of Vijiíanabhiksu, the commen- 
tator of the Samkhyasitras.™ 
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But Vacaspatimisra, the commentator of the 
Samkhyakarika, holds a somewhat different 
T view. He says that there is no refiection of 
the mind in the soul, but that the conscious- 
ness of the soul enters the mind which then 
becomes animate like the soul. The conscious- 
ness of the soul not only animates the mind 
but also reveals the objects with which the 
organs of the senses come into contact and 
which are reflected in the mind. As the mind 
becomes animated like the soul, there is a 
popular confusion between the mind and the 
soul. It is the mind which is happy or un- 
happy. But people think that their soul is 
s happy or unhappy, although the soul remains 

untouched. l 

As stated before Samkhya philosophy admits 
three kinds of proof,— perception, inference 
and testimony. Perception arises from 
the contact between a sense and an object 
and consequence configuration of the mind 
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in ‘the form of the object.” Some objects are, 
however, too fine or for other reasons cannot be 
perceived by the senses. Prakrti (nature) and 
Purusa (soul) are such objects. Thoir exis- 
tence is known from the other proofs, viz. 
anumana (inference) and apta (testimony )" 
Samkhya philosophy admits that the Vedas 
are apauruseya (z.e. not composed by any person) 
and hence free from the possibility of mistakes. 
The Vedas are the source of knowledge of 
things which cannot be perceived by the 
senses.” 

The creation of the various objects of the 
universe is thus explained in the Samkhya 
philosophy : Prakrti (inanimate nature) is the 





59. uq amy aq acram fa ama aq sow 
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state of equipose of the three attributes satva, 
rajas and tamas; when this equipose is dis- 
turbed, mahat (intelligence) is produced 
from prakrti, from mahat is produced ahamkara 
(the feeling that I am), from  abhainkara are 
produced pancatanmatra, the five basic objects 
viz. earth, water, fire, air and sky and the various 
indriyas or senses of knowledge and action (they 
are eleven in all, viz. fivé senses of knowledge, 
five senses of action, and mind which is both 
a sense of knowledge and of action.) | From the 
five basic objects (which are. fine) are produced 
the five gross objects. These along with purusa 
make up the twenty five objects of the universe.” 
Isvarakrsna has divided these 25 objects into four 
categories (1) that which is only a cause 
(prakrti) (2) those which are both cause and effect 
(they are seven in number, viz. mabat, ahaiükaàra, 
and five basic elements) (3) those which are 
only effects. They are 16 in number, viz. the 
five gross objects, earth, water, fire, air 
and sky, the eleven organs of sense, (5 organs 
of action, 5 organs of knowledge and mind.) 
and (4) that which is neither cause nor effect 
(viz. purusa.)" 
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When one object is produced from another, 
the second object may bə called the cause 
(karana) and the first object the effect (karya). 
According to Samkhya philosophy the karya 
existed before its appearance, although in a 
fine condition. Milk turns into curd. The 
curd existed in the milk, The particles of 
matter which constituted milk were rearranged 
when it became curd.’ Similarly when a tree 
grows from a seed the particles of matter 
which existed in the seed, earth, water and 
air are rearranged in the from of a tree. Before 
the tree was manifested it existed in the seed, 
earth, water and air. ‘This doctrine is called 
satkaryavada or parinamavada. According to 
this doctrine the effects are sat or nitya (ever- 
lasting) even as the cause. Sat (everlasting) 
objects are divided into two categories, those 
which change (parinami) and those which do 
not change (kütastha). In the first category 
are prakrti and the objects which are produced 
therefrom. In the second category is purusa. 
Those objects which are liable to change are 
always changing.” 

As against the satkaryavada of the Samkhya 
there are two other doctrines known as 
Chsatkaryaváda and vivartavada. According to 


v ^ asatkaryavada, effects | (karya) do not exist 
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before they are produced. If they existed 
before, there is no significance of the instru- 
ments  (karaka). The followers of Nyaya 
philosophy and the Buddhists hold this view. 
There is a further distinction between the 
two latter views. According to Nyaya philosophy 
even after the effect is produced the 
cause exists (in the form of the effect). The 
paramanus which produce the universe exist 
even after the universe is produced. They 
exist in a new form. According to the Buddhists 
the cause is first destroyed and then the effect 
is produced. At first there is the cause, then 
there is absence (abhava) of the cause, then 
there is the effect. The effect comes out of 
the absence of cause. Samkhya says that 
nothing can be produced from absence of any- 
thing. If the absence of the mango seed can 
produce a mango tree, why can it not produce 
a plantain tree ? Both these trees are equally 
related to the absence of the mango seed. 
According to vivartavada, all objects except 
Brahman are asat (false), Brahman is the 
only sat (true) object. Due to ignorance 
Brahman appears as the world, even as the 
rope appears as the snake due to in? 
sufficient light. In parindmavada the cause 
changes as the effect. Im  vivartavada the 
cause does not change, even after the effect 
appears. Even after the creation of the’ world 
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Brahman remains as He existed before. 
The world really does not exist. Due 
to our ignorance we think that there is the 
world. The follower of the Samkhya does not 
accept this doctrine. He says that the world 
has been accepted as true by innumerable 
generations of men, even now it is accepted as 
true, hence its existence cannot be denied. 
Before creation the world existed in  prakrti 
in a fine state ; due to proximity to purusa the 
same object takes a new form viz. that of the 
universe. 

Prakrti consists of three objects—satva, rajas 
and tamas—which though called gunas are 
not qualities but the substance of  Prakrti.^ 
They are called gunas as they remain together 
twisted like the fibres of a rope (guna means 
rope) or because they bind the purusa to the 
world. Satva is light and luminous, rajas 1s ` 
forceful and active, tamas is heavy and blinding” 

The nature of these three objects is curious. 
They always remain all together and never 
separated; none of them can act without 
the help of the other two; and yet 
each of them tries to overpower the 
others. So long as one of them does not 
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succeed in overpowering the other two, it is the 
state of pralaya (non-existence of the universe). 
But as soon as one of them succeeds in over- 
powering the other two, the creation of the 
universe begins. The cause of the activites of 
these three gunas is adrsta (z.e. the accumulated 
acts of all beings). Each of these gunas is 
infinite in quantity and is present everywhere. 
Prakrtí which is nothing but the sum total of 
these three gunas is also of course infinite and 
present everywhere. Prakrti is also everlasting. 
It is neither produced nor destroyed. Isvarakrsna 
has expressed the nature of Prakrti in the 
following verse. 

“It consists of the three qualities satva, 
rajas and tamas which are never dissociated 
from eath other; it is an object of knowledge ; 
it is universal ; it produces all the objects of 
the world; it is manifest. Purusa is its 
reverse’, 

Prakrti is inanimate and cannot enjoy the 
objects of the world which it produces. These 
objects are enjoyed by a subject which is animate 
and is called purusa which is different from the 
three gunas. ‘The existence of purusa has to 
be inferred not only because it is necessary to 
have a subject which would enjoy the objects 
of the world but also because it is necessary to 
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have an animate subject which would be the 
cause of activity of the inanimate  prakrti, 
No inanimate object can move unless it is 
actuated by an animate object. ‘The objects of 
the world are generally associated with misery. 
There must be something which is different 
from the objects of the world and which may 
desire to be free from misery and be actually 
free or liberated”.  Buddhi or intelligence is an 
inanimate object. By association with purusa 
if becomes luminous and can reveal other objects 
of the world. Knowledge is nota quality of 
purusa but is the essence of purusa.” Joy 
cannot be the nature of purusa for (according 
Samikhya) knowledge and joy cannot remain 
together". It is true that the Vedas have des- 
cribed purusa as knowledge and joy". But 
there absence of misery has been described 
as joy". Purusa is not one but many because 
birth, death and organs of sense nre different 
for different persons, because all persons do not 
act together, and because the gunas are different 
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for different persons^. Prakrti has the capacity 
to move but is inanimate. Purusa is animate 
but incapable of action. Neither of them by 
themselves can create the world. Creation is 
possible from association between these two 
objects. A blind man can walk but cannot see, 
A lame man can see but cannot walk. If the 
blind man carries the lame man, the lame man 
can direct and the two can move. In the same 
manner creation proceeds from the association 
between the purusa and the prakrti^".  Buddhi 
is the first object produced from prakrti, all other 
objects of the universe are produced from buddhi. 
Buddhi means definite knowledge. By means 
of the organs of sense we perceive the size, 
shape, colour etc. of an object and then, we. have 
the definite knowledge, “It is a cow”, 
This definite knowledge is buddhi, Pleasure 
and pain are present in the buddhi and not in 
the purusa. Because purusa does not realize 
its difference from buddhi the purusa considers 
itself happy or miserable. From buddhi is created 
ahamkara. Ahamkara is the cause of the feel- 
ing I or mine. ‘The creation of the various 
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objects of the world from ahaiikāra has been 
referred to above, 

The organs of sense are, according to Nyaya 
and Vaisesika, material objects being produced 
from the fine particles of the various basic 
objects,—earth, water, fire air and sky. But 
according to Samkbya philosophy the organs 
of sense are not produced from these basic 
elements but from ahaiikara.”* On the authority 
ofa passage of the Mahabharata it is held in 
Sainkhya philosophy that the mind was created 
before the organs and that as regards the organs 
the first organ to be created was the organ of 
hearing, then the organ of sight, then the organ 
of smell." Ahainkara in which the tamas pre- 
ponderates produces sound. This sound is the 
fine state of space and from sound is created 
space. Similarly from ahaimkara are produced 
touch, figure, taste and smell which are the fine 
forms of air, fire, water and earth and from 
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which are produced gross air, fire, water and 
earth. Different organs of sense may produce 
simultaneously different kinds of knowledge of 
sound, touch, figure etc. The purusa (soul) is like 
the king, buddhi (intelligence) is like the chief 
minister, mind is like the provincial ruler 
and the organs of sense are like the village 
chiefs. Saimkhya does not recognize the exis- 
tence of any separate object as prana and considers 
that it is a function of the mind, or intelli- 
gence or egoism.” 

Each purusa (soul) is associated with a 
süksma Sarira (fine body). ‘The fine body 
consists of seventeen parts (1)  buddhi (intelli- 
gence) (2) manas (mind) (3—12) ten indriyas 
(5 organs of sense and 5 organs of action) 
and (13—17) five tanmaAtras (fine elements). 
At first there is one süksma arira encom- 
passing the entire world. Then it is divided 
into as many parts as there are souls. The 
purusa associated with the universal suksma, 
Sarira is called sütratmaà or hiranyagarbha. The 
purusas who are associated with. the indi- 
vidual siksma Sariras are called men, OK, gods 
or animals. The size of the süksnma' sarira 
is equal to the thumb of the gross body. 
It is stated in the Mahābhārata that at the 
time of the death of Satyavān, Yama ex- 
tracted from his body a purusa of the size 
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of the thumb.” The soul being all-pervading 


connot leave the body at the time of death 
It is the siksma Sarira which leaves the body. 
In ordinary usage this süksma Sarira is called 
the purusa (soul). 

At the time of death the fine body (süksma 
sarira) leaves the gross body (sthüla Sarira). 
According to the nature of his previous karma 
he gets another body by means of which he 
feels pleasure or pain. This new body may 
be that of a god, or a man or a beast. ‘here 
is an interval between the time when he leaves 
the gross body and gets another body. During 
this interval he gets a body which is called 
atibahika body which consists mostly of air. 
So long as he possesses such a body he has 
the desire for enjoyment and also the organs 
of sense but he cannot enjoy external objects 
due to the want of a suitable body. This period 
is painful and lasts for a year. During this 
period the only means of his satisfaction is 
the offering of water and food (pinda) made 
by his son or other relative. After this period 
he gets a body either for enjoying the pleasures 
of heaven, or suffering the pangs of hell, or 
he is born again, Such to and fro movements 
between the earth and other worlds continues 
till the soul attains true knowledge which can 
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distinguish between the animate self (purusa) 
and inanimate material world (prakrti). This 
knowledge is called viveka. When this know- 
ledge is attained the fine body (siksma Sarira) 
dissolves and there is no more rebirth. 

The means of attaining true knowledge are 
sravana (listening the Sastras), manana (thinking) 
and nididhyasana (uninterrupted thinking about 
the soul for a long time). Other means are 
Yoga or keeping the mind free from all 
thought.” The means of attaining Yoga are 
dhyana (thinking of the image of a holy person), 
dharana (always remembering absolute truth or 
true wisdom) abhyàása (constant practice) and 
vairagya (want of attachment for  worldy 
objects). By these means the mind is prevented 
either from falling asleep or from being diverted 
to other objects." On attaining Yoga all objects 
are seen in their true light, there is no more 
any confusion between the self and the inani- 
mate objects and there is no more any feeling 
of pleasure or pain, 

According to the S&amkhya philosophy the 
number of souls (purusa) is infinite. All 
souls are of the same size (infinite), also of the 
same form and nature. They are all animate 
as distinguished from inanimate objects which 
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consist of prakrti and the objects into which 
prakrti is converted. All such objects are, like 
prakrti, everchanging. 

Due to ignorance there is a sort of contact 
between purusa and prakrti. As a result of 
such contact there appears mahat (intelligence 
or buddhi), then  ahaiünkaürz (mistaking the 
body etc. for the soul). The feelings of pleasure 
and pain which belong to the body are 
reflected in the purusa who thinks that the 
feelings are his. 

As stated before there is difference of 
Opinion as to whether Kapila did or did not 
believe in the existence of God. But even 
if God exists, He has nothing to do (according 
to Samkhya philosophy) with the creation of 
the world and the happiness and sufferings 
of people. For God must be free from attach- 
ment and prejudice. The inequalities which 
exist in the universe cannot come from such 
a God. The inequalities are due to acts 
(karma) of human beings. As inequalities- 
can be explained by karma, there is no necessity 
of introducing God to explain creation. 

Some of the doctrines of the Samkhya 
philosophy have been accepted in the Vedanta 
philosophy while others have been rejected. 
Whereas, according to Samkhya philosophy, 
inanimate matter is the material cause of the 
world, according to the Vedanta philosophy 
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Brahman is the material cause of the universe 
It has been stated in chapter IV how the 
objections raised by the Sāmkhya school on 
this point have been replied to by the Vedantist. 
Another objection raised by the Samkhya 
school is that if at the time of destruction 
the world merges in Brahman then the defects 
of the world (e.g. misery and impurity) would 
stick to Brahman. The reply according to 
Samkara is that the world is false. So the 
defects referred to do not exist. According 
to Rāmānuja, Brahman is like the soul, and 
the universe is like the body. As the defects of 
the body do not affect the soul, so the defects of 
the world do not affect Brahman. The Vedantist 
has noticed some defects of the Samkhya school. 
According to Samkhya there are many purusas 
and each purusa is all pervading. All purusas are 
therefore equally related to & particular human 
body and should feel the pleasure and pain 
pertaining to that body. But such is not the 
case. Again if proximity of purusa and prakrti 
is enough to cause disturbance of prakrti, there 
would never be pralaya, as there would be always 
disturbance. According to Samkhya  prakrti 
which is inanimate is converted into the world 
without the help of purusa or any sentient 
object. But an inanimate object can never 
be converted into another object without the 
help of a sentient being. It may be thought 
36 
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that grass when eaten by the cow is converted 
into milk. But such conversion requires the 
intervention of the living cow. If grass by 
itself could be converted into milk, grass not 
eaten by the cow but lying on the field would 
also be converted into milk. According to 
Samkhya, purusa is changeless and yet enjoys 
prakrti. This is self-contradictory. If it 
is changeless it cannot enjoy. Some objects 
are assumed to exist in Saàinkhya philosophy, 
but no mention of them is found in the Vedas, 
nor can the existence of such objects be proved 
with the help of pratyaksa or anumaàna,—for 
example, prakrti which is said to exist indepen- 
dently and is the material cause of rhe universe, 
According to the Vedas, prakrti has no indepen- 
dent existence, but exists as the power of 
Brahman. Saiünkhya assumes the existence 
of mahat. But mahat is neither mentioned 
in the Vedas nor can be proved to exist by 
means of arguments. A similar object buddhi 
(intelligence) is mentioned in Vedanta. But it 
is not exactly the same as mahat. 


Yoga Philosophy 


The. Yoga is a very old system. Its methods 
are peaceful and free from hostility to -other 
systems. Mention of this system is found not 
only in the Puranas, the Ramayana and the 
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Mahābhārata, but also in the WVedas and the 
Upanisads. The Kathopanisad says, “When the 
organs of sense are kept still, it is called the 
state of Yoga"." The Svetasvataropanisad says, 
“The chest, the neck and the head are to be 
held up and the body kept straight ; with the 
help of the mind the organs of sense are to be 
kept in the heart’. The word nididhyasana 
( fafaearea or deep contemplation ) referred to 
as a means for the attainment of Brahman 
18 in fact Yoga. 

The Yoga system was originally propounded 
by Hiranyagarbha, the first form assumed by 
the Supreme Being at the time of the creation 
of the universe. FPatafijali who learned it 
from Him composed the aphorisms and 
hence the system is known by his name. 
The ultimate aim of the Yoga philosophy is 
to realize the soul by concentrating the mind 
on the soul. The power of concentration has 
to be developed by practising concentration 
from grosser to gradually finer objects. ‘The 
finest inanimate object of the N yaya-Vaisesikha 
schools is the atom. But the Samkhya system 


postulates still finer objects of which parkrti 
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is the finest. Hence the Yoga system is more 
allied to the Samkhya than to Nyaya and 
Vaisesika. But the admission of the existence 
of Isvara (God) in the Yoga philosophy dis- 
tinguishes it from the Samkhya. It is said 
that Sesanága (the mighty serpent of the 
Puranas lying on the ocean on whom Visnu 
rests at the time of universal pralaya) was 
incarnated as Patafiali, the author of the Yoga 
Sutras. This Sesaniga is mentioned as the 
author of Yoga philosophy in the introductory 
verse of Vyasa’s commentary on the Yoga 
aphorisms as well as in the introductory verse 
of the commentary on Vy4sa’s commentary by 
Bhoja, the king of Dhara. 

Patanjali is reputed not only as the author 
of Yoga philosophy, but also of the celebrated 
commentary (Mahabhasya) of Panini’s aphorisms 
on grammar and of a treatise on medicine.” 
This last work however has not yet been 
discovered in full. 

The aphorisms of Yoga philosophy have an 
excellent commentary which is attributed to 
Vyasa (Vyasa-bhasya). This Vyasa is generally. 
identified with Vedavyasa, the author of the 
Mahabharata. The celebrated commentator 
Vacaspati Misra is his commentary on the 
Vy4sa-bhasya has offered his obeisance to Veda 
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Vyasa as the author of the Vyasa-bhasya.” It 
may be observed that the aphorisms of the 
Vedanta philosophy known as Brahma sütras 
are also attributed to Vyasa and the Brahma 
sütras contain a refutation of the Yoga philo- 
sophy.” ‘To reconcile this discrepancy some 
say that Patanjali the author of the Yoga 
philosophy is different from  Patajyijali the 
commentator of Panini. Others reconcile it 
by saying that Vyasa is reputed to be one of 
the seven immortals and that is why he is 
said also to have met S‘amkaracarya and 
discussed with him the true meaning of a 
particular Brahma-Sutra.” It may also be said 
that the Yoga philosophy refuted in the 
Brahmasütras is not the aphorisms of Pataiijali 
but the more ancient work of the  Hiranya- 
garbha, the original author of Yoga philosophy. 

The aphorisms of Pataiíali are 195 in 
number. They are divided into four parts 
(padas), The first part is known as Samadhi- 
pada, the second as the Sadhana-pada, the 
third as the Bibhüti-pada and the fourth as 
the Kaibalya-pàda. ‘The first part deals mainly 
with the nature of concentration and its means, 
the second with the sufferings of the world 
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deliverance from which is the aim, the third 
deals with the special powers acquired through 
selfecontrol and the fourth deals wihh emanci- 
pation, life after death and so on. 

The word Yoga is derived from the root 
yuj (4). This root has two meanings (1) to 
unite and (2) to keep the mind in a state 
in which it ceases to function. Samadhi 
is the technical word for this state of mind. 
It is in the latter sense that the root has 
to be interpreted in the expression “Yoga philo- 
sophy". Yoga accepts the conclusion of Sain- 
khya philosophy that prakrti consists of the 
three qualities satva, rajas and tamas. The 
satva quality is converted into citta (mind). 
As waves are formed constantly on the surface 
of the sea, so various thoughts arise constantly 
in the mind. These thoughts may be called 
the functions of the mind. The state of mind 
in which the thoughts are wholly or mostly 
removed is called samādhi or yoga. During 
this state of the mind, there is no suffering in 
the mind, placidity of the mind increases, and 
complete elimination of thought becomes 
possible. 

Samadhi is of two kinds, samprajnata and 
asamprajiata. Samprajnata means concentra- 
tion of the mind. Asamprajiiata means complete 
cessation of functions of mind. For samprajiíata 
samadhi one has to concentrate on three things, 
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viz. (1) on an external object, (2) the means of 
knowledge and (3) the knower. The externa! 
object may be perceptible (sthüla) or impercep- 
tible. (süksma). The means of knowing the 
object consists of our senses (indriya). The 
knower or the subject which knows consists 
of a combination of the soul and the intelligence. 
Just as the archer practises to shoot his arrows 
at first an a comparatively big object and then 
gradually on smaller and still smaller objects, 
so the yogi first tries to concentrate his mind 
on perceptible external objects, then on imper- 
ceptible external objects (e.g. atoms), then on 
the organs of sense (eyes, ears etc.) and finally 
on his own self (soul undistinguished from 
intelligence). Just as pure crystal receives 
the reflection of an object and appears 
as that object, so also the mind when 
concentrated on an object becomes like that 
object. This adoption by the mind of the 
form of the object which is thought about 
(whether an external object, or an organ of 
sense or the knowing subject) is technically 
called  samáàpatti?" (conversion of the mind 
into the object of thought). Samprajiiata 
samadhi has been divided into four kinds.” 
When the mind is concentrated on an external 
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perceptible object (sthila) it is called savitarka. 
When the mind is concentrated on an external 
imperceptible object (süksma, e.g. fine matter, 
or atom) it is called savicara, When the mind 
is concentrated on an organ of sense it is called 
sinanda. When it is concentrated on the self 
it is called s&smita. In each case samādhi 
is not accomplished till there is preception 
of the object on which the mind is concentrated. 

During samprajfiata samadhi although the 
mind is principally concentrated on the object 
of concentration one thinks about three things, 
the object, the subject and the act of concen- 
tration. ‘This process is therefore insufficient 
for the attainment of complete knowledge. It 
is specially unsuitable for the perception of 
the soul. For this reason it is necessary for 
the yogi to make further progress till he 
attains asamprajiata samadhi. For the complete 
cessation of the functioning of the mind he 
has to practise repeatedly (abhy&sa). He has 
also to keep the mind detached (vairagya). 
During the asamprajiíata stage there are no 
functions of the mind, there are only the 
impressions (samskara) of previous thoughts. 
For want of fresh impetus the impressions 
also fade away. 

When there are no functions of the mind 
the soul appears in its own form.” When there 
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are functions of the mind the soul appears 
undistinguished from those functions? Although 
the nature of the soul is that of a seer, 
the soul cannot see anything except functions 
of the mind. No object, whether external or 
internal, can be seen by the soul unless that 
object is grasped by a function of the mind. 
These objects are reflected in the soul along 
with the functions of the mind. The soul 
does not realize its difference from those 
objects and considers itself identical with them, 
When, as a result of repeated practice the 
mind stops functioning, the soul does not 
perceive anything and remains in its true 
nature unmixed with anything else. This 
state of the soul is called Kaibalya or Mukti. 
Functions of the mind have been divided 
into five classes, each such class being divided 
into two categories, agreeable or disagreeable.” 
These five classes are (1) correct knowledge 
(2) incorrect knowledge (3) imagination 
(4) sleep and (5) memory.” There are three 
sources of correct knowledge (a) direct 
perception (b) inference and (c) testimony 
of a reliable person.” When an object at first 
appears in a particular form and subsequently 
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appears in a different form the first form is 
called incorrect knowledge” Examples of 
incorrect knowledge are rope mistaken for a 
snake or shell mistaken for silver. Doubt is 
to be included in incorrect knowledge, for if 
there had been correct knowledge there could 
not be any doubt. When on hearing a word 
there is a function of the mind without any 
object of that function it is called imagination 
(vikalpa).” Examples are flower in the sky 
or horns of a hare. Sleep is a function of 
the mind resting on absence of any object.” 
During sleep various objects are seen but 
those objects do not exist. Even when no 
objects are seenin sleep (as in deep slumber) 
there is a recollection “I was sleeping happily. 
I did not feel anything." "" It indicates that 
there is function of the mind even in deep 
slumber. All the above functions ate associated 
with attachment or Mente eve 
Hence these functions are sources of. suffering. 
Practice and detachment are the two means 
- by which the mind can be prevented from 






functioning," When the mind functions it is 


97. faqa at feursemueazquíagw (Yoga Sutra 1-8) 
9B. wersaaqqel aqua fame: (Yoga Sutra 1-9) 
99. warmanqa] afazi (Yoga Sutra 1-10) 
100. wmwueue s a fafaa (Upanishads) 
101.  wwreüuxemui dísiw: (Yoga Su 1-12) 
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called the state of pravrtti; when it does 
not function it is called the state of nivrtti. 
By constant practice the mind has to be 
brought to the state of nivrtti. There should 
be no desire for the objects of enjoyment 
either in this world or in heaven. There 
are four steps in the practice of detachment. 
By nature we have desire for some objects 
and aversion towards others. We should first 
try to avoid the feelings of desire and aversion. 
Then we should distinguish between the 
objects for which -we have desire, and the 
objects towards which we have aversion. In 
the third stage enjoyment of objects is avoided, 
but there is stili some desire in the mind. 
In the fourth stage the desire also is avoided. 
The supreme detachment is that which arises 
when there is direct perception of the soul 
and its clear distinction from inanimate nature 
and all objects produced by nature. At first 
we should think about the trouble which we 
have. tO incur in procuring the objects of 
sense, in protecting them, in seeing them 

wana CDD) Ww] gE aaa | 

wara g wl a aca a 4 wea i) 6-15 

102. The Gita also says that when we give up the 

objects of sense, the desire for them still lurks in our mind, 
It its only when we perceive the soul that the desire also 
goes. | 
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wear away and even in enjoying them. We 
should. then try to realize the soul according 
to the Sastras and reasoning. Gradually the 
mind is purified and becomes able to perceive 
things as they really are and not as they 
appear to us being coloured by our desires 
and aversion. The evils of the objects of 
sense become quite clear and it becomes 
impossible to have in our mind any desire 
for them. Emancipation then eomes as a 
matter of course. Where there is intense 
desire for samádbi it can» be achieved early. 
Where the desire is not so.intense it may 
be delayed according to the degree of intensity. 
Just as a man can prevent his mind from 
functioning by means of practice and detach- 
ment, so also he can achieve the same object 
by concentrating his mind on God. One can 
concentrate his mind on God if one worships 
God with devotion. In the Bhagavadgita 
Sri Krsna says “To those who always think 
of me and worship me with love I give such 
a turn of mind that they can attain me’ 


103. "wr aaagmai naai Mfg | 
zea wan a ĝa aaam A u Gita 10-10 
In the Srimadbhagavatam also it has been said that 
Sri Krisna enters the mind of those who are fond of hearing 
about Him and removes the impurities of their mind. 
saat anal a: JITRA: | | 
warmen wazifa feyh qua eat i Bhagavatam 1-2-17 
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it is no doubt remarkable that although Yoga 
closely follows Samkhya and although. Samkhya 
does not to all intents believe in the existence 
of God, yet Yoga definitely asserts the existence 
of God and states that contemplation on God 
helps in the attainment of Samadhi.?" As to 
the nature of God Patafjali says that He is 
a soul of a special type (purusa-visesa) who 
is altogether free from suffering, who has 
not to enjoy the fruit of good or bad acts 
done and has no desire which remains to be 
fulfilled." He is also omniscient’” and is the 
original preceptor ~ from whom subsequent 
preceptors derived their knowledge." According 
to Yoga the original (or rather eternal) name 
of God is pranava (Om).'* The devotee should 
repeat this name and think of God.” By 
the grace of God he can directly perceive the 
soul and all impediments in the path of 
attaining samādhi are removed.'"^ The im- 
pediments are mainly illness, inertia of the 
mind. doubt, inattention, idleness, desire for 
the enjoyment of the senses, mistaken know- 


104. ECCE ay (Yoga Sutra 1-23) 
105. wm anasimama aquae. gasan fat: (Yoga Sutra 1-24) 
106. aa maama aisia (Yoga Sutra 1-25) 

107. a gáurafu qe: wr pa zA (Yoga Sutra 1-26) 

108, am arem: nua: (Yoga Sutra 1-27) 

109. Aaaa (Yoga Sutra 1-28) 
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ledge, inability to attain the state of mind 
congenial to samadhi or retain such a state 
of mind.” 

Other means for the purification of the 
mind are (1) friendly feeling for those who 
are happy (instead of envy) (2) sympathy for 
those who are unhappy (3) joy at meeting 
pious persons and (4) ignoring those who are 
wicked."? The practice of pranayama is also 
helpful in controlling the mind. It consists of 
breathing in deeply, holding the breath for a 
little while and then gradually breathing out 
fully."^ Constant practice of pranayama 
reduces the element of rajas and tamas and 
increases the stock of satva. By the practice of 
pranayama the breath is controlled ; when the 
breath is controlled the mind is controlled 
and it is easier to control the organs of sense. 
The best means of attaining control over the 
mind is dhyàna or uninterrupted contempla- 
tion. The yogi should take as the object of 
contemplation some object which is pleasing 
to the eye and the mind. A beautiful image 
of God (Visnu or Siva) is very suitable for 
this purpose. 





TLL 2S LIF GT HRs FORE SS 
feunfwad: A seca: (Yoga Sutra 1-30) 

112. aMeaaemafetitenot ewaqeageryefaqaie  mamafan- 
uaaa (Yoga Sutra 1-33) 

113. meanness <: arate: (Yoga Sutra 2-49) 
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The impediments in the way of concentra- 
tion and control of the mind are the impurities 
of the mind due to evil acts done in this and 
previous births. For the removal of these 
impurities the Yoga system prescribes three 
remedies (1) tapas (austerities) (2) svadhySya 
(recitation of holy texts) and (3) contempla- 
tion of God.’ Tapas (austerities) has been 
defined as the performance, accordance to the 

stras, of work involving labour or suffering. 
Authority of the Sastras is thus tacitly accepted 
in the Yoga philosophy. The form of svadhyaya 
specially recommended in Yoga system is 
the repetition of Om which is a Vedic name of 
Brahman. These practices enable a person 
to reduce five kinds of trouble, viz., mistaken 
knowledge (mistaking the unreal for the real), 
confusion (between the soul and intelligence), 
attachment, prejudice and fear.'* ‘These five 
troubles are the cause of all activities."^ The 
acts of a man determine his caste in the next 
birth his longevity and the experience of pleasure 
or pain.'’’ We ordinarily regard either as pleasure 
or pain the result of the contact between our 
senses and the objects of the world. But Yoga 
philosophy regards all such experiences as 


114. agsarenaasfowna fai: (Yoga Sutra 2-10) 
115. «far wfeiarzm x a-afafam: (Yoga Sutra 2-3) 
116. mwmqe WH geresni: (Yoga Sutra 2-12) 
117, fem akty magin: (Yoga Sutra 2-13) 
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pain, in as much as our so-called pleasures 
also end in pain when we are deprived of the 
objects of pleasure." We can avoid all future 
suffering if we can prevent the contact between 
the soul (the seer) and the object seen."" The 
soul can see only such objects as are reflected 
in the mind or intelligence. When we see 
an object, our mind takes the shape of the 
object and our soul feels that shape or function 
of the mind. Although there is no real contact 
between the soul and the outside object, the soul 
thinks that there is contact,  Mistake or wrong 
knowledge is the cause of the supposed contact 
between the soul and the outside objects. True 
knowledge is the means of destroying wrong 
knowledge." When wrong knowledge is 
destroyed there is end of all suffering and the 
soul remains alone, z.e. free from all contact 
with outside objects. This state of the soul 
is according to Yoga philosophy emancipa- 
tion'"* which is called kaibalya (state of being 
alone). 

There are eight steps or limbs in the practice 
of Yoga. They are called yama, niyama, 
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asana, pranayama, pratyab4ara, dharana, dhyana 
and samadhi.’* Yama means control over the 
external and internal organs of sense. Yama 
again consists of five parts, ahimsa, satyam, 
brahmacaryam and aparigraha,' Ahimsa, means 
absence of any wish to cause harm to others. 
If one can attain perfect ahimsa, others remain- 
ing near him also become free from hirüisa.'^ 
Satyam means truth. Untruth is associated 
with sin. Asteyam means want of desire to 
appropriate what belongs to others. Brahma- 
carya means control over the organs of sense, 
specially the sex organ, and avoiding the 
spilling of semen. One who wastes the semen 
cannot engage in that laborious practice which 
is necessary for mastering yoga. The last 
item of yoga is aparigraha, 7.e. non-acceptance 
of gifts made by others. By such non-accep- 
tance desire for enjoyment is curbed. 

Niyama is of 5 kinds (1) cleanliness of the 
body and mind, (2) satisfaction with the particular 
means of realization which has been adopted, (3) 
tapas (austerities) (4) svadhyaya (reading holy 
texts) (5) contemplation of God. 

The ultimate aim of yama and niyama 
is the attainment of samaàdhi. But there are 


193. -faznresarearusrernoar cmereeaasnserractfer 

(Yoga Sutra 2-29) 
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some by-products called siddhi.  'Thus for 
example a yogi who has made considerable 
progress in the practice of yama and niyama 
can attain desired objects by mere wish, 
can acquire the most valuable objects,” can 
know the events of past and future births," 
can attain inexpressible delight'" and can 
get a vision of Brahman in the particular 
form in which He is worshipped.'^ The seeker 
after truth should not pay any heed to these 
attractive things but should continue in his 
attempts to attain perfection. If he is attached 
to these powers he will fall from the path 
of progress. These powers can be acquired 
by comparatively less efforts and will remove 
the doubt about the truth of the science of 
yoga. 

Asana is of some importance in the practice 
of yoga. Asana literally means sitting. One 
should sit in such a way and keep the 
various limbs in such positions that one can 
comfortably remain in that position without 
the movement of any limb for a long time. 
Pranayama or control of breath has been 
explained before. Pratyāhbāra means the control 
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of the senses and the adoption by the senses 
of the form of the mind.” 

Dharana is the concentration of the mind 
on & particular object or at a particular place. 
The mind is habitually restless. In order to 
make it quiet one should practise to keep it 
fixed on an object for a long time. Examples 
of places where one may try to keep the 
mind fixed are the navel, or the heart, or the 
forehead, or the tip of the nose, or of the 
tongue of one's own body, or some outside 
object."  Dhy&àna is continuous contemplation 
of the object on which the mind is kept 
fixed." When dhyana is mature it is called 
samadhi. In dhyana one is conscious of both 
the object and the act of contemplation. In 
samadhi one is conscious only of the object, 
not of the act of contemplation." It is 
advisable that all the three processes dhāranā, 
dhyana and samādhi should be practised with 
reference to the same object. When this is 
done it is called sainyama,'^ Out of the eight 
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processes mentioned above, the first five (yama 
niyama, Asana, pranayama, pratyahara) are 
external means of attaining samadhi, while 
the last three (dhàrana, dhySna and samadhi) 
are internal means. 

Siddhi or success may be attained by five 
different ways. It may be that in one life 
adequate efforts are made for attaining success 
but the person dies before attaining samadhi. 
He may attain it in the next birth. By the help 
of medicines one may attain success. It may 
also be attained by repetition of a mantra."* 
The best result is attained through samadhi. 
On attaining samadhi one can get rid of attach- 
ment and prejudice (raga and dvesa) One 
has therefore no incentive to do any work in 
the hope of enjoying its fruits. Excepting the 
work the fruit of which one has to enjoy in 
this life, all other work is burnt up by the fire 
of knowledge. There is then no desire for 
enjoyment and no incentive for work with 
such purpose. 

The highest form of emancipation is called 
dharma-megha in which the truth is constantly 
perceived and there is no distraction of the 
mind. It is the state of jivan-mukti when 
the yogi attains emancipation even during 
this life. As there is no obstruction to his 
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knowledge he can know everything." There 
is complete and permanent estrangement 
between purusa and prakrti. 

The principles of Yoga as expounded by 
Patarmali are accepted practically by all schools 
of philosophy. -The Yoga system of philosophy 
is popularly known as a branch*of the Samkhya 
philosophy, the reason being that the objects 
mentioned in the Samkhya system have been 
referred to in the Yoga where necessary. But 
Patanjali has not confined himself to the objects 
mentioned in Samkhya. Thus for example 
he has introduced Isvara who is not found in 
Samkhya. Like Samkhya, Yoga also says that 
souls are many and infinite in number. The souls 
are by nature free from contact with pleasure 
or pain. It is because the soul identifies itself 
with intelligence or the functions of intelligence 
that it considers itself to be happy or unhappy. 
When by the process of Yoga the soul perceives 
ifs own nature and the nature of intelligence 
it perceives the difference between the two, and 
attains emancipation. 

The proper means of attaining samādhi 
are (1) practice (2) renunciation and (3) con- 
templation of God. But those who find them- 
selves unable to follow these, should first try 
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the eight-fold procedure (1) yama (control of 
senses) (2) niyama (cleanliness, satisfaction, 
austerities, reciting holy books and contempla- 
tion of God) (3) Asana (proper way of sitting) 
(1) pranayama (control of breath) (5) pratyahara 
(absence of function of senses) (6) dharana 
(fixing the mind on an object) (7) dhyàna 
uninterrupted contemplation of an object) and 
(8) samādhi (absence of function of mind) 
which have been referred to above. 


Purva Mimamsa Philosophy 


We now come to the Pūrva Mimamsa school 
of philosophy of Jaimini. The Vedas are 
divided into two parts, the first part being 
called Mantra and the second part Brahmana.’” 
As this philosophy is based on the first (pürva) 
part of the Vedas it is called Pūrva Mimamsā 
philosophy, the Vedanta philosophy being called 
the Uttara Mimarsai philosophy because it is 
based on fhe Vedanta or Upanisads which 
are mainly included in the Brahmanas which 
form the second or subsequent (uttara) portion 
of the Vedas. After Vyasa had divided the 
Vedas into four parts he gave special charge 
of each part to different disciples. His disciple 
Jaimini received charge of the Sama Veda. 
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According to the direction of Vyasa, Jaimini 
wrote this philosophy in order to explain the 
purport of the first part of the Vedas which 
may be called the Karma Kanda. In this 
philosophy valuable contributions have been 
made towards the methods of correctly inter- 
preting the meaning of the Vedas. 

The Pūrva Mimainsa philosophy flourished 
towards the end of the Buddhist period. Some 
master minds appeared at this time and wrote a 
number of books of this school. 

The original treatise consists of 2,744 apho- 
risms and is divided into 12 chapters. Sabara 
Svami wrote an excellent commentary on the 
aphorisms. The celebrated Kumarila Bhatta 
also wrote two commentaries known as Vartika 
and "Tuptika. Nya&yamalavistara of Madhava- 
carya, Sastradipika and Nyàayatatnamala by 
Partha Sarathi Misra, NyaAyaprakasa by A podeva, 
Arthasaingraha by Laugáksi Bhaskara, Mimamsai- 
paribhasa, by Krsnayajva are other books worth 
mention. t 

According to this philosophy, acts performed 
by men produce good or bad results. No inter- 
vention by God (Isvara) is necessary. In fact 
the existence of God is not admitted in this 
philosophy. Mantras are considered to be iden- 
tical with minor gods (devatas). The existence 
of minor gods with separate duties and definite 
bodies is not admitted. ^ Letters and the sounds 
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(Sabda) to which they refer are considered to be 
eternal (nitya). Sometimes, when they are mani- 
fested, they became audible. When they are not 
manifested they are not heard. The Vedas are 
eternal. They are apauruseya, t.e. they were 
not composed by any men, not even by God. 
Not being human compositions there is no 
possibility of any mistake in them. ‘The aim of 
the Vedas is to describe acts by the performance 
of which men can attain good and avoid evil. 
Those passages of the Vedas which do not 
describe any acts are useless'® Examples of 
such passages are: He (God Agni) wept™ 
(when .he was obstructed by the other gods) ; 
Fire is the medicine of cold." As regards 
the passages of the Upanisads referring to the 
soul or Brahman (e.g. “Brahman is truth, 
knowledge and joy" or “This soul is Brahman"'*! 
“Thou art that") the view of Pürvamimainsa 
is. that either they are useless, or they 
may have some sort of significance if they are 
considered in od ifiéction with, or as part of, 
those’ passages of the Vedas which refer to the 


act of worshipping Brahman, or the performance 
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of Vedic sacrifices."^ The Upanisads say that 
Brahman should be worshipped. Worship is 
an act. Hence the passage which prescribes 
such worship fulfils the aim of the Vedas which 
is to prescribe acts. In such passages Brahman 
comes in as the object of worship and hence 
there is occasion for describing the nature of 
Brahman. Again the Karmakaànda of the Vedas 
prescribes the performance of Vedic sacrifices, 
which is of course in accordance with the aim 
of the Vedas. ‘The performer of the sacrifice is 
the soul, and hence it is relevant to describe 
the nature of the soul. In this way those 
passages of the Upanisads which describe the 
nature of the soul or of Brahman can be 
brought into accordance with the aim of the 
Vedas as recognized in the  Pürvamimainsa 
philosophy. Of course Vedanta does not accept 
this view. According to Vedanta the «true 
knowledge of Brahman or of the soul enables a 
person to get rid of the sufferings of the world, 
which are due to ignorance about their 
nature. As stated before the most valuable - 
contribution made by Pürvamimamsa philosophy 
relates to the method of interpreting the mean- 
ing of Vedic passages. These methods have 
‘also been applied to the interpretation of 
passages in the  Upanisads and also of 
passages in Sastras other than the Vedas. The 
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following considerations should be taken into 
account in arriving at the correct interpretation 
of a passage, a consideration which is men- 
tioned earlier being recognized to be superior in 
value to a consideration which is mentioned 
later,—'*7 

(1) the ordinary meaning of the word, 

(2) other possible meanings of the word, 

(3) the sentence in which the word occurs, 

(4) the context, 

(5) the order of mention of the word, 

(6 the meaning according to the deriva- 
tion of the word. 

According to this philosophy the soul is 
different from the body and the organs of sense. 
The number of souls is infinite. The soul is 
born as a god or à man or a beast. according to 
its past acts. It enjoys pleasure or pain accord- 
ing as the acts are good or bad. When man is 
exhausted by the sufferings of the world he 
becomes eager to reach a stage which is free 
from the miseries of the world. He learns from 
this philosophy that, by performing sacrifices, 
man can attain such a stage in svarga (heaven) 
which is a place free from suffering and the 
possibility of future suffering and is a place 


desired by everybody.'* There can be nothing 
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more desirable than heaven. This of course is 
not the view of Vedanta. It may be mentioned 
that the Gita deprecates the philosophy of 
Pürvamimainsa in the following passage which is 
often wrongly considered to be a condemnation 
of the Vedas. 

“Those who are not wise say many fine 
things (about heaven). They attach too much 
importance to those passages of the Vedas 
which describe the good things which one 
can attain by the performance of Vedic 
rituals. They say that there is nothing better 
than heaven. They engage in elaborate rituals 
of which the results are enjoyment and wealth. 
Being too much attached to enjoyment and 
wealth they cannot fix their mind on God 
with the determination to attain Him”,'” 

After studying the Vedas the student will 
have the desire to know what is the exact 
nature of dharma,^? by the performance of 
which one can attain heaven. Dharma has 
been defined to be that which is an injunction 
of the Vedas and which gives as its result 
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something which is desirable.^ The words of 
the Vedas are the means for knowing what 
dharma is. Dharma is an object which cannot 
be perceived by the senses. It is not an 
object of pratyaksa. Neither can it be known 
by means of anumaàna (inference). When the 
Vedas say “Do this" or “One should do this" 
it is dharma. When the Vedas prohibit an 
act, it is adharma. There is a sacrifice called 
Syenayaga by the performance of which one 
can kill another person. Although such a 
sacrifice is laid down in the Vedas, it is not 
dharma because killing a person ordinarily 
involves a sin for which one has to go to 
hell. We say “ordinarily” because it is not 
a sin to kill persons in exceptional circums- 
tances e.g. when that person wants to kill 
us or to set fire to our house ete. Two 
conditions have therefore to be fulfilled in 
order that an act may be called dharma (1) 
there must be a command of the Vedas to 
perform that act and (2) it should give a 
desirable result (e.g. heaven). 

Vedic texts have been divided into two 
main divisions (1) mantra and (2) brahmana. 
Mantras are mainly for the purpose of recita- 
tion at the time of sacrifice, or separately, and 
generally consist of hymns addressed to various 
gods. The Brahmana texts are divided into 
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two main divisions (1) vidhi and (2) arthavada. 
Vidhi means a direction to perform some act. 
Sometimes the emphasis in a vidhi is not so 
much on the performance of an act, as on the 
non-performance of some other act. Thus there 
is a vidhi “You should eat the flesh of those 
animals which have five nails.’’*? The intention 
is that if you eat meat, you should eat such 
meat; it is however not necessary that you 
should eat meat; in fact it would be better 
not to take meat at all. Such vidhis are called 
parisamkhya vidhi. 

Arthavada means a passage which is in- 
tended to praise or condemn an act.’ The 
literal meaning of the passage is not what is 
really meant. Some vidhi is to be praised 
or some prohibition (nisedha) is to be con- 
demned. This is the intention of the arthavada. 
As according to this philosophy nothing is 
significant in the Vedas unless it refers to an 
act, the arthavadas would ordinarily lose their 
significance. But they derive their value from 
the fact that they are part of the vidhi as they 
praise the vidhi,’* 

Arthavada has been divided into three elasses 
gunavada, anuvada and bhütarthavada. When 
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the statement made in the arthav&ada is con- 
trary to what is otherwise known, it is called 
gunavada. “The yüpa (the post to which the 
animals is tied) is the sun." We know that the 
yüpa is not the sun. But it should be consi- 
dered to be bright like the sun. This is 
gunavada. ‘“‘Fire is the medicine of cold." 
This is no new truth. We know that cold is 
removed by fire. This is anuvyada, “Indra 
threw the thunderbolt at  Vrtra." This is 
neither contradicted by anything we know, nor 
is it a statement of what we already know. 
This is bhitarthavada. 

The Smrtis are also considered authoritative 
in this philosophy unless they go against the 
Vedas.» 


General Remarks 


We shall conclude this chapter by quoting 
some passages from the writings of Indian 
scholars who have tried to explain why 
different sehools of Indian philosophy contain 
conflicting passages although they were all 
propounded by Rsis who are supposed to 
have attained complete wisdom. 

Vacaspati Misra says that the various 
Sastras have been written so as to fit in with 
the capacities of different learners. The 
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various current views on the problems of life 
have just been mentioned in the different 
Sastras. The intention is that those differences 
should be reconciled and final truth should 
thus be arrived at.'*^ 

Madhusüdana Sarasvati says, Those sages 
cannot make mistakes, because all of them 
attained complete knowledge. The fact is 
that men ordinarily desire to enjoy the objects 
of sense. They can not réadily realize the 
highest truth. In order to combat heresy 
the sages have mentioned different views of 
life so that one of them might appeal to the 
enquirer of truth. The intention of all the 
sages who have written the Sastras is that 
there is one Brahman as laid down in the 
Vedanta and that the existence of other objects 
is only apparent and not real.'* | 

Vijiíanaviksu says, lt is the aim of the 
Nyàya and Vaisesika philosophies to establish 
as the first stage (as it is impossible to realize 
the highest truth by one single effort,) the 
existence of a soul separate from the body, 
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the mind etc, the feelings of happiness and 
unhappiness being merely attributed to the 
soul pooording to popular conceptions," 
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CHAPTER XII 
Complete truth in Vedic Religion 


If we compare the philosophy of the Vedas 
with the philosophy. of. other religions we 
cannot but be struck by the superiority of 
the former. In this chapter we shall collect 
together some of the observations made before 
in order to show that the philosophy of the 
Vedas contains complete truth while the 
philosophy of other religions contains only 
partial truth, | 

In this connection it may be observed that 
Vedie philosophy alone has propounded a theory 
of knowledge according to which it is possible 
to obtain complete truth. All other religions 
are based on the testimony of particular indi- 
viduals. Buddhism rests on the testimony of the 
Buddha, Jainism on that of Mahavira, Chris- 
tianity on that of Jesus, Mahommedanism on 
that of Mahommed. Either the truth was 
revealed to them or some angel of God 
communicated His words to them. In either 
case it is possible that there might be some 
misapprehension on the part of the medium. 
It is wellknown that Mahommed ordered that 
a particular Swra (chapter) should be expunged 
from the Koran because he afterwards dis- 
covered that Satan had communicated it to 
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him taking the shape of an angel. All religions 
based on the testimony of a particular individual 
are open to the possibility of similar mistakes, 
As Hinduism is not based on the testimony 
of any particular individual there is no possi- 
bility of any mistake in Hinduism. Hinduism 
is based on the Vedas no portion of which 
was composed by any man. The words of ' 
the Vedas are eternal, existing from time 

imemorial. As the Vedas were not composed 

by any men they are free from the: possibility 

of mistakes. Different. portions of the Vedas 

were revealed to different sages all of whom 

could not have been mistaken. It is thus <i 
possible for complete truth to be contained in 

the Vedas. All other religions were preached 

at particular times. Hinduism "was not 

preached at any particular time. It is the 

Sanaátana Dharma or Eterna! Religion existing - 
from the beginning of creation. In fact it 
existed in the previous creation also as the 
same Vedas existed in the previous creation. 
All things which have a beginning have also 
an end. All other religions having had a 
beginning are likely to have an end also. 
As many religions have perished in the past, 
so many present religions may also perish in 
future. Hinduism had no beginning. It will 
have no end. It has existed in the eternal 
past. It will exist in the eternal future. 
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That is because it contains the complete 
truth. 

We have already noticed the defects of 
Buddhism and Jainism, both of which do not 
admit the existence of God as the creator 
of the Universe. We are aware that an erudite 
scholar, the late Hirendra Nath Dutt, took 
much pain to prove that Buddha did not deny 
the existence of God. But the idea of God 
should be so prominent in a religion that 
the most ignorant man should know it. It 
is surely a defect in a religion if the idea 
of God is so hidden that it requires the 
researches of a great scholar to find it out. 
So far as we are aware no scholar maintains 
that Jainism also believes in the existence 
of God as the creator of the universe. There 
is no doubt much that is admirable in Buddhism 
and Jainism. Thus, for example, both of them 
accept the doctrine of Karma, that a man 
gets pleasure or pain according as he has 
done good or bad acts in the past, just as 
he will have to feel-in future the consequences 
of the acts which he does now. In this 
respect Jainism and Buddhism are superior 
to Christianity and Mahommedanism which, 
as will be explained below, believe in only 
a crude form of the doctrine of Karma. 

But Christianity and Mahommedanism are 
superior to Jainism and Buddhism in so far 
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as the former two religions declare in clear 
and unmistakable terms that there is one 
Almighty God who has created the universe 
and who will reward or punish us for all 
our deeds. It is only Vedic religion which 
includes the best features of all other religions 
by declaring the existence of God as the 
creator and regulator of the universe, and enun- 
ciating the law of Karma in its most perfect 
form, We say the most perfect form because 
the law of Karma, as stated in Buddhism 
and Jainism, suffers from the defect that these 
religions do not say that it is God who gives us 
reward or punishment for our acts. They 
seem to say that acts of themselves produce 
their consequences. But according to Vedic 
philosophy acts being inanimate cannot create 
good or bad results. It is God who gives 
us the results of acts done by us. (vide 
pp. 112—113) The Vedic law, besides being 
more satisfactory in this respect, also provides 
for the exceptions to the working of the 
law according to the pleasure of God. Thus 
though the ordinary law is that a man 
who drinks poison dies, yet when Prahlada 
was made to drink poison because he refused 
to give up his belief in God and when Prahlada 
drank the poison after offering it to God > 
Prahlada did not die. Miracles which are 
found in Hinduism as well as in other religions 
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are due to the fact that the power of God 
is superior to the so-called laws of nature 
which are made by God and are always subject 
to the pleasure of God. 

Buddhism and Jainism are also superior 
to Christianity and Mahommedanism in so 
far as the treatment of the doctrine of Ahimsa 
is concerned. The commandment of Christia- 
nity “Thou shalt not kill” refers only to the 
killing of man. Christianity does not consider 
it a sin to kill an animal and eat its meat. 
Such is also the doctrine of Mahommedanism 
which in several matters follows Christia- 
nity. Buddhism is better, as it considers it 
a sin to kill an animal for its meat although 
Buddhism does not carry the doctrine of abimsa 
to its logical conclusion by prohibiting meat- 
eating. In this respect Jainism is superior to 
Buddhism as Jainism totally prohibits meat- 
eating. 

It has been already observed before that 
Christianity and Mahommedanism also believe 
in the law of Karma (though in a crude form) 
inas much as according to these religions a 
man who does good acts goes to heaven and 
a man who does bad acts goes to hell. This 
doctrine presumes that good acts produce 
pleasure and bad acts produce pain and that 
such pleasure or pain comes either in this life 
or after death, It is crude because the heaven 
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and hell are said to be everlasting, thus ignoring 
the rule that they are proportionate to the 
acts. The acts being finite, the heaven or 
hell should also be finite. It .is crude also 
because it ignores the working of this rule 
in the past. Just as acts done now produce 
pleasure or pain in the future, so also acts done 
in the past have produced the pleasure and pain 
which we are experiencing now. The Vedic 
doctrine of Karma alone can give a satisfactory 
explanation why some people are born happy 
while others are born unhappy. This doctrine 
also explains why two boys brought up from 
birth in the same manner react differently to 
the same stimulus from outside. One boy may 
show the nobility of his nature in circumstances 
in which the other boy shows meanness. 
It shows that the minds of the two are 
different. Eugenics says that different tendencies 
are inherited from forefathers. But it does 
not explain why one boy gets a particular 
set of forefathers, or in others words,—why 
one is born at a place where one inherits good 
qualities while another is born at a place where 
bad qualities are inherited. ‘To say that it 
depends upon chance or accident amounts to 
denying that there is a just and omnipotent 
God who controls the affairs of the world. 
Vedie philosophy explains the difference satis- 
factorily by saying that the place where a soul 
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is born is determined by the acts performed 
in the previous birth. 

Dr. Annie Besant’s daughter was ill from 
her birth and died very young. She asked the 
Christian priests why the child suffered so 
much although the child committed no sin, but 
could not get a satisfactory reply. She read the 
books on Christian and other religions but 
was not satisfied. When she read Hindu 
philosophy she learnt that the child suffered 
because of her sins in the previous birth. She 
realized the superiority of Hindu religion and 
devoted her life to the preaching of Hinduism. 

The superiority of the Vedic philosophy 
is also clear in the Vedic doctrine of the nature 
of the soul. I shall here refer to two character- 
istic features of this doctrine, one distinguishing ~ 
the soul from the mind and the other proclaim-. 
ing that it has an infinite past as it has.an 
infinite future. The Christian and Mahom- 
medan philosophies do not distinguish the 
soul from the mind. The Vedic philosophy 
declares that the mind is inanimate, while 
the soul is animate. It is because the mind 
is very closely associated with the soul that 
mind appears to be conscious. But the 
consciousness really belongs to the soul. It is 
possible for the mind to wander from.one desire 
‘to another without being conscious of doing 
so. Consciousness is an attribute of the soul, 
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According to Sainkara, it is identical with the 
soul, 

According to Christianity and .Mahom- 
medanism animals have no soul. But, according 
to Vedic philosophy, as consciousness is the 
characteristic of the soul, animals also possess 
the soul, even as men do. To say that men 
have the power to reason but animals have not, 
is not correct. As stated before (vide p. 125) 
animals also have the power to reason. There 
are of course varying degrees of the power to 
reason. Animals no doubt generally possess 
less power of reasoning than men. But some 
men also may possess even less power of reason- 
ing than animals. An insane person may jump 
from the roof of a house injuring his body. 
An animal would not do so. An insane person 
has in fact little power of reasoning. But no 
one would say that he has no soul. 

Probably the reason why in Christianity 
and Mahommedanism the existence of the soul 
is denied is their inability to say where the 
souls of animals would go after their death. 
As they possess little power of reasoning and 
almost wholly act under the impetus of instinct 
i& would be unreasonable to say that they 
should go to heaven or hell: according as they 
do good or bad acts, But this difficulty has 
been  satisfactionly settled in Hinduism. 
According to Hinduism souls are born as animals 
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in order to experience the consequences of evil 
acts done in the past. They have not to reap 
the fruits of the acts which they do as animals 
as they have little reason in their animal life. 
The state of their existence after death depends 
upon the acts done by them in their previous 
births as men. 

Christianity and Mahommedanism declare 
that the soul is immortal, by which it is meant 
that the soul can never be destroyed. It is 
however overlooked in these religions that 
everything that is created is also liable to be 
destroyed and hence if the soul is to be such 
that it cannot be destroyed, it should also never 
have been created. In other words if it is to 
have an infinite future it should also have an 
infinite past. The Upanisads have said clearly 
that the soul is neither created nor destroyed. 
Another reason why it should be held that we 
had a past life is that such a theory can alone 
explain why some people are born with good 
tendencies and some with bad, why some people 
are born in happy circumstances while others 
are born in unhappy circumstances. This point 
has been already dealt with in this chapter. 

While Christianity and Mahommedanism 
assert that the world was created by God, they 
cannot reply satisfactorily to the question—what 
is the material out of which God created the 
world. To say that the world was created out 
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of nothing is unsatisfactory. We see in the 
world that everything comes out of something 
—nothing comes out of nothing. It would 
-be logical to argue that the same _law should 
hold good when the world was created and to 
conclude that the world also should have come 
out of something. Before creation God alone 
"existed, Hence the conclusion becomes 
irresistible that the world comes out: of God. 
Hinduism has definitely said so, while other 
‘religions have not. One cannot argue ‘that if 
ithe world: came out of God, then God must have 
‘been ‘touched by the evil and the impure which 
we see in the world and which must have 
existed with the world in God before'the world 
was created. 'lhe evil and the impure might, 
before creation, exist in God without affecting 
God, even as poison might exist ‘in ‘the 
serpent without affecting the serpent. ‘Or 
the evil and'the impure might not have remain- 
ed in the world in the state in which it existed 
in: God: before ereation, and might have appeared 
after creation in order to make the souls 
experience the evil results of their previous acts. 

Another special feature of Hindu Philosophy 
is the endless chain of creation and destruction. 
Christianity and Mahommedanism say ‘that 
the world was created once for all and | will ' be 
destroyed once for all. ‘But we find*that in ‘the 
world: nothing happens once for all,—everywhere . 
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there is a tendency for repetition. Day is 
followed by night, night by day. The cycle of 
in seasons,— summer, rain, autumn, winter. and 
spring,—appears again and again. Out of the 
seed comes the tree, out of the tree comes the 
seed. So also the Vedas say that creation is 
25 followed by destruction which again is followed 
by creation. The cycle of creation and destruc- 
tion has had no beginning. Creation and destruc- 
tion are not acts for which God felt an impulse 
once only in His infinite life. From time with- 
out beginning He has again and again felt such 
impulses. Although the universe is almost 
infinite in expanse, although it contains various 
kinds of objects and living beings, although 
objects are made up of infinitely small particles, 
although there is an infinite variety of devices 
in the bodies and manners of living beings,— 
God does not feel the slightest exertion for the 
creation of such an inconceivably vast universe. 
Creation and destruction which to us appear 
formidable events are to God like sport to the 
child’. 
Another superior feature of the religion of 
T1 the Vedas is’ its liberal character. While 
, Christianity says that a man is doomed to 
d eternal damnation unless he believes in Jesus 
Christ, the Upanisads declare that & man 
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will attain after death whatever he tried to 
attain in his life? In the Gita which is the 
kernel of the Upanisads, the Lord says more 
explicitly. "In whatever way ones may try to 
attain me, in that particular way I show 
favour to the devotee."" In a well-known ancient 
hymn it is clearly stated that different religions 
are but different means of attaining the same 
God, the means being different because the 
mentalities of different persons are different.* 
It is not difficuit for a Hindu to believe 
that if a Christian devoutly worships Christ 
in the manner laid down in Christianity he 
can realize God as Christ and that if a man 
worships God as Alla he can realize God 
as Alla even as a Hindu can realize God as 
Siva or Rama or Krisna by worshipping Him 
in one of these forms. It is not an accident 
that Hinduism has produced a saint like Rama 
Krsna Paramahamsa who declared, “I have 
practised the means of God-realisation pres- 


cribed in Hinduism, ..Mahommedanism and 
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Christianity and have found that all the paths 
lead to God." 

The diversity of creeds in Hinduism which 
at first sighte might appear to be a defect 
will on closer examination reveal itself as a 
superior feature absent in other religions. It 
is well-known that the natures of different 
persons are different. The diversity in creeds 
satisfies the diversity in human temperament. 
Some would like to worship God as father, 
some as mother, some as child, some as 
husband. There are different creeds in Hinduism 
suitable for all these different temperaments. 
While the path of devotion is suitable to 
some, the path of wisdom satisfies others. 
The devotee loves to contemplate on God with 
a definite form and definite qualities. Even 
when he attains salvation be would not like 
to merge in God but would like. to remain 
in constant and unending communion with 
God in that form and with those . qualities: 
There is the Vaisnava, school to ¿satisfy such 
a devotee. m wise man might love to merge 
himself in unmaniiested Brahman without 
a aR The Advaita school would satisfy 
him. 

From a consideration’ of the sfiecial features 
of the Vedic religion it would appear that the 
Vedic religion commands a much fuller grasp 
of the complete truth than other religions. 
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